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Adventures with a Strange Tribe 


With an Argentine cowboy and a troop of eight horses, CHARLES 
WELLINGTON FurRLonG, F.R.G.S., roamed the pampas or treeless plains 
of Patagonia—where the northwest wind blows eighty miles an hour, 
parching the throat and inflaming the eyes; where horse-meat is food 
and water is a luxury—in search of one certain tribe. The explorer 
dwelt in their camps, and what sort of people he found them tells in 


The Love of a Dog 


The distinguished rhetorician, Professor JoHN FRANKLIN GENUNG, 
contributes an uncommon little reflective essay on one he calls ‘‘My 
Lowly Teacher.”’ In the nature of Caleb, a dog—affectionate, loyal, 
sinful sometimes, living in good-will and love and measuring humanity 
by it—the mind of man can see a likeness to the relation of himself and 
the Master being. A rare human talk. 


this article. 
Our Daily Bread 


Compared with baker’s bread of our grandparents’ time, modern 
baker’s bread of the best making is certainly superb, says RoBERT 
KENNEDY Duncan, Professor of Industrial Chemistry at the University 
of Kansas. Yet still it is not so good as the home loaf. But then the 
best bread has never been made yet. How much of a science bread- 
making is and is to become, with the latest analysis of ingredients, with 
reports and inquiries into problems such as that of treating stale bread, 
etc., is all here presented. Of interest to men of science, women of the 
household, bread-makers everywhere, and all consumers. 


Services of Our Thirteenth President 


With the accomplishment of this Executive the citizens of to-day are 
not entirely familiar. Few people know that President Fillmore was 
responsible for securing the abolition of the law which allowed a man 
to be imprisoned for debt, and of another law which prevented a man’s 
testimony being received in court if he declared he did not believe in the 
Deity. Also, this President labored that women teachers should receive 
equal pay with men for equal work. The article, by Professor WILLIAM 
E.uiot Grirris, offers an admirable survey of the period. 


Unusual Stories--Seven of Them 


James B. Conno ty has a humorous bit of epoch-making satire on un- 
winding the reel-without-end of Government red tape. He calls it 
“‘Laying the Hose-Pipe Ghost.’ G. Dorset, who wrote “A Successful 
Wife,” has a story in this number. ELsie SINGMASTER reveals the heart 
of an engaged girl in her new relations with her own family. The girl 
curiously remote. The author of this article and painter of the illustra- in the story by Atta Brunt SEMBOWER is naive and rural, while in 
tions calls it ‘“‘ Rabat the Inaccessible.”” He tells of a journey there from ANNE WarRWICK’s she is a society butterfly—but rather a useful butter- 
Tangier, and of an intimate sojourn among the Moors of the city. The fly. Norman Duncan writes the romance of the little daughter of a 
local color of the East weaves brilliantly through Mr. SyoNEy ADAMSON’S dead ne’er-do-well in a lumber camp. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE’s fairy 
adventures. stories are illustrated with paintings in color by Elizabeth Shippen Green. 


Margaret Deland’s 333i “THE IRON WOMAN” 


Lexington, Kentucky, Herald of March 5, 1911, says: ‘‘It is almost impossible to feel interested in books for the last 
week in the month, for the magazines are so delightful. ‘The Iron Woman’ is a most wonderjui story, growing into a really 
great novel; it is distracting to have it coming serially. The ‘Harper’ is full of stories and articles of deeper moment, 
which we realize, when we simply cannot squeeze another line out of ‘The Iron Woman,’ are unusually charming.” 


A Bit of the World that is Hard to Reach 


Just outside the Strait of Gibraltar, on the Atlantic seaboard of 
Morocco as it curves toward the west of Africa, is a little-known city 
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Ghe BRONTE and 
NOVELS nl 


HE SPIRITUAL QUALITY of Charlotte Bronte- the sweet pathos and the calm understanding 
of life—can be found in no other novels. For the first time these flowers of English literature 
are published in an edition for all. 
THIS THORNFIELD EDITION contains the complete writings of the Brontes, and to each of the 
novels there is an introduction by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


WITH 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE BOOKS are enriched with numerous full-page, half-tone illustrations, portraits, in some cases never 











Orr akan ities before published, and views of the Bronté Country, many of them reproduced from 
Franklin Square, New York City photographs especially taken. Seven crown octavo volumes averaging over 550 
Please send me, all charges prepaid, THE “@ pages; with deckle edges and gilt tops, bound in handsome blue silk book 


cloth, with gold stamping. 


THORNFIELD EDITION OF BRONTE, com- 


plete in seven volumes, cloth binding, subject to ten days’ 

approval, and also enter my name for ONE YEAR’S SUB- 
SCRIPTION for THE THREE HARPER PERIODICALS— 
ALL THREE. I enclose $1.00 and agree to send $1.00 a month 
until the price, $15.00, is paid, if 1 accept the books. 


~~. Jane Eyre — Shirley — Villette The Professor and Poems by the 


I aiken teid is secivnpindepivudéciatitinageramilerbedetnadaakedeta Be euneeee 7. Brontés ae Wuthering Heights and Agnes Gray ea The Tenant of 
on ~™, Wildfell Hall— Life of Charlotte Bronté by Mrs. Gaskell. 
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The Next Bazar 
June Number 


Out about May 17th 


s June number of Harper’s 
Bazar will be full of admirable 
and interesting features. One of the 
strongest of these will be an article by 


M\DAME LUISA TETRAZZINI 


—one of the most famous singers in the 
world to-day. In preparing this ar- 
ticle -which she has written in Italian, 
and which has been translated into 
Ene ish — Madame Tetrazzini has 
turned from the subject of music to the 
equ. ly absorbing subject of clothes. 
She Jiscusses 


].DIVIDUALITY IN DRESS 


—a ‘pic on which she has some strong 

con\ ctions, on which she makes some 

excelent suggestions, and which she 
illust:ates with sketches made by her- 
self. 

Ocher features already scheduled 
include: 

EssE\E OF HoneyMoon—Chapters V.-VI. 

By H. Perry Robinson 
Illustrated by George Brehm 
Th concluding chapters of a very charming 
Envlish novel, which cannot fail to appeal 
to «ll women. 

THE “ CURES” OF EvELINA, By Elizabeth Jordan 
A -hort story describing a type familiar 
to many readers—the imaginary invalid 
who, in her effort to get well, makes every 
member of her family ill. 

Camp-LIFE FOR ALL . . . By Myra Emmons 
A capital and timely article, full of practical 
suggestions for those who sympathize with 
the new and growing interest in camp-life. 

Women WHo Own KENNELS, By Mary W. Mount 
An interesting article, admirably illustrated 
with photographs. 

THEIR GARDEN OF HEALTH 

By Bertha Damaris Knobe 
The absorbing account of a personal ex- 
perience, telling how two professional 
women won health by spending eight 
months in the open air. 

A Hovse For $5,000 . By Mary H. Northend 
A very practical article, describing the 
house, and illustrating it with excellent 
pictures. 

THe \\eDDING Feast, By Rosamond Lampmann 
\ timely June feature, which gives admir- 
abl: receipts for the wedding breakfast, 
and illustrates them with clear photo- 
graphs, 

SumMr: FasHIons—Under this heading the great 
fashi n-showing in the June Bazar will include 
the { llowing topics: 

RENCH EVENING GOWNS 
Paris GOWNS 
SuMMER CoATs AND WRAPS 
SMarT SUMMER FROCKS 
For LitTtLe Boys AND GIRLS 
FASHIONS FOR BABIES 
illustra‘ed by Ethel and Guy Rose, of Paris, and 
A. M. Cooper, of New York. 


June Bazar’s eminently prac- 
tical ‘catures include: 
New Si. VER AND Guass, By Lydia LeBaron Walker 
Illustrated with photographs 


THE C:ILDREN’S CORNER 
Illustrated by J. K. Bryans 


Hov- MOTHERS’ PROBLEMS, MENUS FOR A 
Monte, Goop RecerpTs, TRAINING OvuR Boys, 
Tue Giats’ EXCHANGE, etc., etc. 

Topi; OF THE Day will be discussed by an 
expert. 

The Departments will be very full 
and irilliantly helpful. These in- 
clude Home Decoration, Goop 
Form anp ENTERTAINMENT, Our 
Home Srupy Crus, Cur Paper Pat- 
TERNS. Apvice To MorHeErs, etc., 
ete. 


The creat deulo- -page feature of the 
June Bazar will illustrate 


\ LI! TLE JOURNEY IN ITALY 


~being snapshots of the most charm- 


ing things in the land of art and 
auty. 


The brice of the June BAZAR 
1s 15c; subscription price, $1.25 


HARPER @BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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“Harper's Bazar is the best af publications for woman and the home, because 
it is written, compiled, and directed from knowledge. ability. culture, and sympathy. 
It not only deserves, it bas \ won, a world-wide appreciation. 

—The Argonaut, San Francisco. 
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“* Harper’s Bazar has no superior among the periodicals for women; it has a distinctive tone peculiar to itself, and it is a favorite 


in homes of fashion and culture. 
thing about it appeals to women of taste and refinement. 
parents should provide it for their daughters. 
questionable topics are excluded carefully from its columns. 


Its illustrations are beautiful and plenttful, its contents varied and admirably chosen, and every- 
Indeed, Harper’s Basar is both enchanting and educational, and wise 
it has the sustained literary quality which improves while it interests, and 
What is read in a home is an important factor in family life, either 


for good or for ill, and the Basar is dependably wholesome and uplifting in its influence.”""—The Troy Press, January 20, 1911 


HE curse of most lives is monotony, and since we are all pil- 
grims who may not pass this way again it behooves us to learn 
to break up whatever mars the beauty and the gladness of life. 

A great deal of real joy can be got 
out of the habit of small excursions, a 
habit well known to nearly all for- 
eigners. English people go off for the 
week-end; Germans long before they 
are able to have a country house have a scrap of land and a garden 
in the country to which they go two or three times a week for an 
afternoon or an evening. The French are industrious about know- 
ing the outlying country about their homes. Only Americans are 
content to make the same beaten round day by day. 

It is a great and healthful thing, then, to learn to jaunt; to take 
a train to the neighboring towns and villages; to explore the life 
there; to look into strange faces. If one lives in a city, it is a good 
thing to go to its uttermost bounds; to the localities where none of 
our friends or relatives live; to be continually extending our knowl- 
edge of life and land, people and modes of life. This is not only 
a preservative of youth, but of health. 





Little Trips vs. 
Monotony 














T is the ancient method to lead the infant mind by parable 

and allegory, even as the embryonic mind of the race was led; 
but the tendency of modernity to stare facts in the face is re- 
modelling even our methods with the 
young. 

Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson has a tale 
called “ Dust,” in which he points out 
one possible evil of tampering with the 
facts we presént to children. In this tale two rather ill-brought-up 
little boys of very wealthy parents lose a comrade, the son of a 
peasant farmer on the family property. Little Hans, while skating 
on the ice-pond, found a hole, fell in, and was drowned. The 
governess and mother of the two little heirs of the family hasten 
to assure them that Hans is the happiest of the happy; that beauti- 
ful angels with silver wings have borne him up beyond the clouds 
into heaven, where there is never any crying, or punishment, or 
work, or trouble; where the good Jesus will be father and mother 
both to him; and where he will have wings and fiy every place 
with lots of other little angels. They tell them how much better 
it is to be invisible than visible. It is only logical, then, that 
the next time the father feels it incumbent upon him to promise 
his sons a good thrashing when he returns from town, the boys 
should hasten to avail themselves of so simple a means as the ice- 
hole to reach so desirable a haven. The only illogical thing is the 
attitude of the frantic mother and terrified governess at the pos- 
sibility of their allegory being put to the test. The boys are 
saved and the mother dies, but that is beside the mark. 

The question is whether we have a right to draw heavily upon 
the imagination for the instruction of the young. On the whole, 
that little girl was safer who had received fewer of the consola- 
tions of religion, but had derived from literary contact the con- 
clusion that it was not “nice to die, because of the Valley of the 
Shadow, which must be too dark.” 





Telling the Truth 
to Children 














HETHER the statement is made by a woman reformer ad- 

dressing a mob from a box upturned on a street corner or 
whether in lofty language it is borne to us in literary form by 
some writer pointing with pride to the 
monumental achievement of a Madame 
Curie, reiterated on all sides, from a 
multitude of sources, the assurance 
comes proudly, boastfully, blatantly— 
this is the day of women who “ do things.” 

Shades of our able and industrious grandmothers! Is that a lie 
by implication? Until women were suffragists or scientists they did 
what? Nothing? 

Go back a few years in the history of industry and the greater 
part of the production of the American people was being accom- 
plished in the home. The manufacture of food and clothing was 
almost entirely carried on by women, as was many another in- 
dustry. Besides, children worked in those days and their industry 
was sustained by women, the mothers. The man’s work, too, was 
clearly dependent upon things the wife did to help him. If the 
fact of all that is admitted by the herald of the modern woman who 





Women Who 
Do Things 











“does things” it is swallowed up in a deeper impression of the 
modern mind—that the invention of machinery and the application 
of motor power to industry took work from the home to the factory 
and left women with nothing to do. 

Yet there was a greater thing than production upon which Ameri- 
can women even ten years or twenty years were engaged. They were 
populating the United States. Now this work is being carried on 
by aliens. The recent census shows that the increase of population 
in this country is more than half due to immigration. Most of 
the other half is born of foreigners residing in the United States. 
Alien, not American, women do this thing; aliens, not Americans, 
are mothering the American people. How different other times! 
A little over a century ago, back in those days when American 
women were not, according to modern standards, “ doing things,” 
Malthus employed the marvellous increase of Americans as @ basis 
of his conclusion as to the rapid over-peopling of the world. 

Far be it from any intelligent observer to deny that the modern 
woman is doing things. But why, with the rest, does she not do 
the one thing needful for her country—preserve the dominance and 
the purity of the American people? Welcome to the foreigners 
who are adding to the strength of our nation! Praise to the 
immigrant mothers who are peopling our land! But why have 
American women withdrawn from this task? That is a question for 
serious consideration. 





VERY woman is no longer, after the old sad fashion, as young 

as she looks, but, like man, as young as she feels. It, therefore, 
behooves her to put thought upon her mental states rather than ‘on 
the beauty doctor. Especially she 





‘old with them. 
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should be careful not to harden and 
fix mentally into those grooves which 
were cut by the world’s thinking in 
her youth, but which are now for- 
saken by the chariots of progress. 

Principles need never be forsaken; they are perennially up to 
date. But methods grow old and people who cling to them grow 
The early Victorian style of thought has gone 
out forever; and the later Victorian style is, to say the least, past 
its prime. The present is a marvellous time; it is restating and 
reshaping the old truths, but only because it is keener for truths 
and more intolerant of shams than the age before it. 

This age breeds marvels such as aviation and multiplex wireless 
telegraphy. It is alive and alert and crowded. The woman who 
would be young must be youthful in spirit with this eager era. 
“Say not that the former times were better than these” is a rule 
she should religiously keep. “Live my life over again?” 
youthful grandmother at seventy-seven, with a spirited toss of her 
white head. “No, indeed. That never was any wish of mine! I’m 
going forward!” What can age a woman like that? Age turns 
away powerless and leaves her to enjoy life to its end. 


The 
of Youth 











said a 





T is one thing to be brought up in the knowledge of undoubted 

truths and it is another thing to believe them personally. To 
a young girl’s mind, when it is intellectually eager, all truth lies 
open to debate; or when the girl is not 
eager, but careless, all truth is indif- 
ferently regarded. The natural im- 
pulse is to be impatient of truisms— 
and yet nothing is taught so painfully 
by experience as the fact that the dictionary definition is right 
and that truism means “ undoubted and self-evident truth.” 

Romance tilts against the truism, enthusiasm overlooks it, wit 
flouts it; but there it steadily remains, still true, still conditioning 
life. It is commonplace just because it is so important and so 
necessary. And yet it is not commonplace the moment it has been 
lived and understood in terms of personal feeling—that is the won- 
der of it. 

A truism thus overtaken is a deep, satisfying truth. That is why 
older people are so fond of them—a thing which the young some- 
times wonder at. The old sayings about love and marriage, for 
instance—how authoritative they are to the experienced elders, how 
arbitrary and negligible to the rising generation, and yet how each 
generation, which began by rebelling against them, ends by handing 
them down unchanged to the next. Those who will not learn in 
the school of authority learn inthe school of experience, but all learn. 





Overtaking 
Truisms 
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IGH above 
Lake Ge- 
neva, @ 
mile as 
) the crow 
a A flies; five 
by the 

Pes Sta 
' windings 
of the road, lies Les Avants. 

I once heard a question 
asked and answered con- 
cerning the place. 

‘Is it” (so the query 
ran) “a village, a town, or 
a hamlet?” 

The reply came quick and 
decisive: “ It’s Les Avants. 
That’s all it is.” 

When one has seen the 
place, one realizes that it is 
indeed like nothing else. 

It’s just Les Avants. 

Mafiy a travelley passes it 












seven o’clock, is a matt: 
of individual preference « 
convenience. 

Presupposing the latt: 
route (a favorite one), 
will be at a_ bewitchi 
Swiss village called Chatea 
d’Oex that the first of ti 
nareissi will greet him 
outrunners of the advan 
guard, few and far betwee: 
in the green meadow 
Presently the flower clum, 
will grow thicker, until t! 
fields on both sides of tl! 
track are filled with bloon 
From a distance they lo 
as if a great white pain 
brush had been passed ov 


ly, in others heavily daube 
Near at hand the ftlowe: 











come running down, in 





by, unknowing or uncaring. 
Uncaring because, unknow- 
ing; for naught but igno- 


rance could breed indifference to the charm of this tiny Les Avants as he ascends from Montreux, 1,200 feet, 
hamlet nestling among the Swiss Alps, in the very or as he approaches the place from the rear, having 
heart of that section known as the “ Haut Pays.” left Interlaken in the morning, and reaching Les Avants, 
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AT A BEWITCHING SWISS VILLAGE THE FIRST OF THE NARCISSI GREET YOU 


THE CASTLE OF CHILLON ON LAKE GENEVA NEAR THE NARCISSUS-FIELDS 


fair curtseying throng, 1 
peer into the very car wi! 
dows, from the slanting meadows. 


vid the Oberland Railway, 
in time for table d’héte a 


them; in some places ligh 





The narcissus season lasts for upwards of five week- 


On the higher mountain slopes the buds open mo 
slowly than in the sheltered fields. Even opposite sid 
of the same valley know early and late differences. 
The flowers damage the first crop of grass, and t! 
Swiss farmer must mow them down if he expects | 
reap a subsequent crop of hay. Thus a commo: 


though to strangers a “desecrating, sight is that «! 


peasants ruthlessly cutting with secythes whole me: 
dows of narcissi, which they cast aside as_rubbis! 
while perhaps, near by, a cow alternately tramples t! 
stately blossoms under foot, or plucks them with slo\ 
deliberate movements of her supple tongue. 


Strangers are naturally enthusiastic over the~ 


wide atfes upon acres of poet’s narcissi, growi: 
wild, but it is also satisfactory to find that, contra 
to the \proverb, the flowers receive honor from thi 
own countrymen as well. 

As a nationality, the Swiss are as industrious 
the best, but they know how to “ play when they pla) 
and never forget to have a good time when the op 
tunity offers. 

During the Saison des Narcisses the little rack-a1 
pinion railway which connects Montreux with | 
Avants is taxed to its utmost capacity, especially 
Sundays, with men, women, and children, from Vev 
Lausanne, and the other lake towns below, bound | 
the white meadows. 

Youths and maidens decorate their hats with ¢ 
flowers, sticking them around crowns and brims 
picturesque fgshion, They top their canes and alp: 
stocks with huge bouquets. ‘They bind enorm: 
bunches to the ends of poles, and slinging these acr: 
their shoulders, march down the mountain road 
ward Montreux, singing, bearing home their spoils 

Ah, happy song of bjithesome folk! as sun 
hearted as the vineyards which bask on Lake Gene\ 








In the quaint phraseology of the local guide-books 
Les Avants is described as a “ sporting station.” 

It certainly has its winter devotees, who delight to 
ski in the keen air, and to coast down the five winding 
miles of road clear into Montreux. But those travel- 
lers who can be choosers would do well to plan their 
itinerary in such wise as to arrive at Les Avants about 
the middle of May. They will then witness the “ Saison 
des Narcisses,” the spectacle for which the place is 
famous. 

On post-cards, in photographs, on the time-tables of 
the Montreux-Bernese-Oberland Railway, are seen por- 
trayed the pure white blossoms with their red crimped 
centres, known and cherished in our grandmothers’ 
gardens as the “ poet’s narcissus.” 

What the tulip is to Holland, the yellow poppy to 
California, the daffodil to Westmoreland pastures, 
this, the narcissus, is to Les Avants. 

It is the distinctive emblem of the place. 

Even on the altar-cloth of the little English church 
graceful clusters are embroidered with a skill which 
makes the silken blossoms. challenge the real ones in 
the vases above. The pattern of the reredos is the 
narcissus, and a frieze of separate flowerets encircles 
the walls of the sacred edifice, as with a daisy chain. 

One can buy attractive souvenirs of Les Avants, in 
the shape of narcissus brooches, done in ivory and so 
realistic in form and color that the wearer of one such 
brooch was thought by onlookers to have pinned an 
actual blossom at her throat. 

Whether the traveller first sees the narcissus-fields of 





THE TOWN OF MONTREUX LYING 1,200 FEET BELOW LES AVANTS 
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WHEN ONE HAS SEEN LES AVANTS ONE REALIZES THAT IT IS INDEED LIKE NOTHING ELSE 


slopes, and, in the month of Mary, begin to put forth 
first leaves, rich pink and brown, crumpled, and so 
young! 
ith an eye to the future the narcissus - picker 
generally gathers large bunches of waxen buds, to 
reitoree the open bloom. It is estimated that tons of 
buds and blossoms are carried away every season, yet 
not one is missed. As some one naively expressed it, the 
flowers “ grow just where they have a mind to,” and 
80 closely that in a single handful, grasped at ran- 
dom, the writer counted seventeen blossoms. Three 
minutes’ picking procures a bouquet as large as the 
hands ean hold. é, 
As might be imagined, the fragance of these flowery 


meadows is almost overpowering, particularly at 
nightfall. Residents of Les Avants are in the habit 
of closing their doors and windows late in the after- 
noon, to exclude the intense sweetness. 

In the long bedroom corridors at the Grand Hotel 
les Avants, the spring-time traveller may be puzzled 
to observe numbers of little tables, each of which, 
toward nightfall, is laden with bunches of narcissi. If 
the traveller is of an inquiring nature, and (not 
necessarily) feminine, her surprise that the hallways 
should be thus lavishly decorated may be dispelled by 
the behavior of her chambermaid, should she attempt 
to introduce bouquets of narcissi into her own bed- 
room some late afternoon. 


The maid will probably 
to her facial indicative of 
physical pain, and explain that Madame will be ill if 
the vases remain in the bedroom overnight. In the 
daytime it is “ possible,” Madame,” not 
for “la nuit.” 


press her hands violently 


head, assume expressions 


but “ pardon, 


So Madame’s bouquets also go to swell the number 
on the little hall tables. 

And when your Paris train silently as a 
phantom, out of the Montreux station, it will seem in 
keeping with the general tenor of your stay in the 
“ Up-stairs Country” that the last sight to meet your 
gaze should be that of flower-venders holding up ea- 
gerly to the windows armfuls of narcissi. 


glides, 
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CHAPTER III 
PROVIDENCE AND THE PUTT 


T was on one of those spring-like af- 






é . ternoons in late January, of which 
‘gh, the English climate generally fur- 
n, 





nishes three or four each year, that 
we were playing clock-golf on what 
we call the “other” lawn, to dis- 
tinguish it from that which is sa- 
ered to croquet. I was playing the 
best ball of Euphemia and her sis- 
ter Lucy, who was still with us. 

It was no ordinary match, for on it depended the 
momentous issue whether or not I was to take the 
two ladies up to London for a week “ to see the pan- 
tomime.” Precisely why it should take a week to see 
the pantomime I did not understand. References to 
frocks and hats, however, threw some light on the 
subject. I doubted really whether we should go to 
the pantomime at all; but I foresaw a week of thea- 
tres and dinners at restaurants, and I battled feebly 
against my fate. Finally when we started to play 
clock-golf Euphemia had announced that they would 
play me to see whether I took them or not. 

“ But what do I get if I win?” 1 asked. 

“Why, then you don’t have to take us,” said Ku- 
phemia. It seemed to me a one-sided kind of wager; 
but as I knew that I should have to take them in any 
event, it did not much matter. And the game culmi- 
nated in a crisis of intense excitement. 

On the first eighteen holes, from one o’clock round 
to six in the second round, we had halved the match. 
Going on from seven o’clock for another eighteen, we 
had played our thirty-fifth hole, and were still all 
square. The twelve-o’clock putt is a long one—weli 
over twenty yards—but, playing with the honor, I 
had laid my “ drive ” dead within six inches of the cup. 

“Lucey,” said Euphemia, “ nothing but a direct and 
immediate intervention of Providence can save us 
now. It is your putt.” 

Lucy had addressed her ball, and was on the point 
of striking when we heard the sound of a motor horn 
and the noise of a car stopping at our door. 

“Perhaps,” said Lucy, “this is Providence,” and we 
waited to see which of our Haybridge neighbors it was 
who honored us. 

Bob, the dog, however, who took only a moderate 
interest in clock-golf, did not wait, but galloped off 
to see whether the intruder was one of the kind to be 
expelled or one of the kind to be weleomed. We heard 
the maid opening the front door, but before she could 
come to tell us who was there, Bob, a palpitating, 
woolly whirlwind, came tearing back in a manner 
which our experience told us meant that it was some- 
body whom he at least was glad to see. Having com- 
municated his intelligence, he rushed back again to 
meet the visitor, and from behind the bushes a cheery 
voice reached us, saying: “That’s right, old man! 
You'll take me to them better than any maid, won’t 
you? They’re round here somewhere, are they?” 

[ was still puzzling over the voice, which sounded 
familiar, when Euphemia gasped, “ The Admiral!” 

And a second later, from behind the laurels, with 
Bob revolving round him in unimaginable eestasies, 
emerged. the trim little figure of our dear friend, Sir 
John Cottingfirst. 

With a shriek of delight Euphemia ran to meet him. 

“Oh, we are so glad to see you!” she said. 

“ But, my dear, dear lady,” he said, “ you can’t be 
one-tenth as glad as I am to see you,” and as he 
grasped both her hands I thought for a moment that 





al 


he was going to kiss her. Nor should I have minded, 
nor, I think, would Euphemia. 

“And my sister Lucy, Sir John Cottingfirst,” said 
Euphemia. 

“ Bless me!” he said, looking from one to the other, 
and then addressing me. ‘ Have you any more about? 
I did not think that there were two in all the world.” 

And in truth they were good to look upon—Euphe- 
mia, of course, the lovelier of the two, but both very 
beautiful as they stood, with their eyes sparkling 
with pleasure, bareheaded in the January sun. 

“And my son,” said Sir John. “ Horace, be proud 
to be introduced to Mrs. Barrett.” A figure which 
had been standing behind Sir John at the corner of the 
laurels now came forward on to the lawn—a figure 
which might have been that of a chauffeur, but that 
it was so obviously that of a gentleman, and a gentle- 
man more than ordinarily good-looking, as we could 
see as he stood with his cap in his hand and his short 
driving coat still buttoned close about his throat. 

“My youngest son,” explained Sir John; “a barris- 
ter, who is, I believe, not altogether idle and worth- 
less.” 

“And which of you,” asked Lucy ‘Torkington, 
Providence ?” 

“T do not know,” said Sir John. “If the angels 
will condescend to explain—” 

So Euphemia explained. She explained about the 
pantomime. 

“ But quite apart from the pantomime,” she said, 
pointing an accusing club at me, “we have got to 
beat him anyhow, because he will glory over us so 
if we don’t ”—which I did not think was fair—* and 
all we need to do it is one superhuman putt. I had 
just told Lucy that nothing but a direct and imme- 
diate intervention of Providence could save us when 
—you arrived! Which of you is it? If either of you 
can make that putt, we are his slaves for life.” 

“ Horace,” said Sir John, “if 1 were your age, | 
would make fifty superhuman putts for half the bribe.” 

“ Mr. Cottingtirst,” said Lucy, handing him her put- 
ter, “there is the ball, at twelve o’clock, waiting for 
you, and there is the hole. Oh, please put it in!” 

Young Cottingtirst had a nice smile. 

“But my hands,” he said, “have been on that 
steering-wheel for seventy miles without a stop. You 
don’t seriously expect me to come on to a strange 
lawn offhand and hole a putt that ought to be a 
mashie-shot ?” 

“Yes, we do,” said Lucy. “ You are not yourself, 
you see, now. You are Providence.” 

“Under those circumstances,” he said, “of course 
I will.” 

So he took the putter, and Bob walked with him to 
the clock. We stood aside and watched, while, tak- 
ing careful aim, he deliberately holed that ball. 

Nobody said anything. Nobody spoke or even 
squealed. There was something too supernatural about 
it—too much as if we had been witnesses to a mira- 
cle. Young Cottingfirst was the first to break the 
silence. 

“Even though it was Providence,” he said, “ and 
not I, I think I’ve earned an invitation to the pan- 
tomime.” 

“You have, indeed,” said Euphemia. “ Will you 
come?” 

His eyes, I noticed, fell on Lucy as he said that he 
would be delighted, and I think Lucy noticed too. 

As we turned to go into the house for tea it was 
natural that they should fall behind in somewhat more 
intimate companionship than is common with two 
people who have not been introduced for more than 


“ 


is 


’ 


five minutes, and I, being the odd one, as I walke 
ahead of them, heard their conversation. 

“Your name is Horace?” Lucy asked. “1 have ai 
Uncle Horace who is a dear.” 

“I’m glad of that,” he answered. “ My name is no! 
Horace, though, but Horatio. My eldest brother’: 
Nelson and my second brother’s Grenville. I’m Ho 
ratio. Don’t you think it’s rather hard on us?” 

“TI like it,” she said, promptly. “There are pro!) 
ably lots of sailors who are calling their sons Cot 
tingfirst just now.” 

“That’s quite true,” he laughed. “ We know a few 
of them.” 

“T like it,” she said, again. “ And Horatio is a fine 
name, anyhow.” 

“ Again let me say I’m glad you think so.” 

The Cottingfirsts were on their way to pay a visit 
in Norfolk, and had sent the chauffeur with the luggage 
on by train. Before they left we made them promise 
to .come and stay for at least a week-end on their 
way back. 

“My sister will still be with us,” Euphemia hai 
said, addressing herself pointedly to the Admiral. |! 
did not seem to me that young Cottingfirst was de 
pressed by the news. 

“T wonder,” said Euphemia to me later as w: 
watched the car move away down the drive, and Luc) 
was standing out of earshot, “whether it really was 
Providence.” 

“If so, I am sorry for Graham,” I said. 


CHAPTER IV 
A MUSICAL EVENING 

THE meeting of Graham and young Cottingtirst wa- 
rather a memorable event. 

An hour or so before the Cottingfirsts were due t 
arrive for their week-end we were driving through tl 
village and met the curate. 

“ Let’s ask him to dinner,” said Euphemia. So sh 
pulled up. 

“We have some people coming to stay with us f 
a day or two this afternoon, Mr. Graham. I wish yo 
would come to dinner to-night, and meet them.” A) 
Graham said that he would be delighted. 

When he arrived we were all assembled in the draw 
ing-room except young Cottingtirst, who came in in 
mediately behind Graham, and I noticed that the 
was a queer smile on his face. The curate had shak: 
hands with us, and been presented to the Admiral. -\ 
soon as the formality was over young Cottingfirst, st 
behind us, laid a hand gently on his shoulder. 

“St. Aloysius!” he said. 

Graham turned round sharply. 

“Bubbles!” he gasped. “ By all that’s .. . that 
saponaceous! Bubbles!” And the two shook hands 
a way that was good to see. 

“You seem to know each other,” remarked Eup) 
mia; and both men laughed in happy recollection. 

“In the course of four years,” said the curat 
“there was no single article of furniture or decoratic' 
in my rooms at college which, at one time or anoth« 
that man did not put into my bed, including the pia! 
You cannot get into a single bed when there is a pia!” 
there before you, you know.” 

“T had provocation, Mrs. Barrett,” said Cottin- 
first. “Once when I had people coming to dinner, ~' 
Aloysius, with seven other saints worse than himse'!. 
shifted every rag and stick from my sitting-room '° 
my bedroom, and vice versa, even to the pictures on t!« 
walls, Six of us had to dine that night in a room 
where there was ordinarily hardly room for a bath, 
tween the bedstead and the dressing-table ” 
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“That was not “ That 
taliation.” 

Graham turned to speak to my wife, and Cottingfirst, standing next 
to me, dropped his voice. 

“ He is the very best fellow that was ever made,” he said. “ He 
was the most popular man in college, besides being, in my opinion, 
the best oar Oxford has ever had.” 

“ Did he row in the boat?” I asked. 

“ Row in the boat! You had gone down the year before he and | 
ame up” (this we had discovered in previous conversation), “* but 
urely you remember the name of Graham of Christ Church, the 
vest man in either boat three years running.” 

Vaguely I thought.I did, so perishable are great reputations. 
i¢ has never told me that he ever saw a boat,” I said. - 

“No; he wouldn’t. ‘You might talk about ‘varsity races for an 
hour, and never learn that he had ever seen one. But he was 
splendid!” 

| knew about Cottingfirst’s own “ blues,” for cricket and racquets, 
rom his father. Also, like most Oxford men, I remembered that 
sonizing day at Lord’s when Cottingtirst, making 87, not out, out 
f 150 for nine wickets, just saved Oxford, by that one remaining 
wicket, from ignominious defeat. But now, as he spoke of Graham, 
| had a suspicion that had I not known I should have found him no 
less secretive about his own distinctions than was the curate. 

Dinner was a little late, or the party was early, and it happened 
hat, while we still waited, Graham drifted to my side. 

“Think of meeting old Bubbles here!” he said. 

“You knew each other well?” I asked. 

* Bubbles,” the curate went on, as if in reverie, “ was the best all- 
ound man at Oxford in my day; the best athlete and the best 
fellow.” 

“He seems to think pretty well of you,” I remarked. 

“Oh, he’d say so, anyhow. He always overrated everybody but 
himself. We gave him a dinner, half a dozen of us, at the Mitre, to 
‘elebrate his third successive win in the racquet singles; and before 
the end of the evening, not by saying anything so much as by just 
ar himself, he had the company toasting me as the guest of the 
night.” 

Certainly these two admired each other, and I conjectured that 
they both deserved it. When we went in todinner (the Admiral with 
Kuphemia, and I with Luey bringing up the rear) I watched them 
as they linked arms affectionately, and it warmed one to see their 
unaffected pleasure in each other’s company, the clear up-standing 


provocation,” said Graham. was re- 


“ But 





TAKING CAREFUL AIM, HE DE- 
LIBERATELY HOLED THE BALL 














frankness with which they looked at each other—two men who, it 
was plain to see, had nothing to be ashamed of before 
or before the world. 

* Aren’t they nice’” said Lucy, in a whisper 

“ They are.” I said. “ And which . ’ but that was 
and I checked myself. e 


hardly fair 


It was inevitable, as dinner progressed, that the conversation should 
get round to ’varsity days, the more so as many men of my) 
of course, overlapped them. 


“What was the name of the man in the 


time ha 


rooms next to vou, Whe 


threw bottles of champagne at the porter, out of his window, on th: 
understanding that every bottle that the porter caught he kept, aad 
for every one he missed, the other had a shy at him with an empty 
bottle? Not much of a fellow, I’m afraid.” It was Graham who 
spoke. 

“Thompson,” said Cottingfirst. But he’s all right He settled 


down, and is in the Patent Office now, doing well, they say 
“He was a chum of that man Collinson, who died in India 
“ Cholera, wasn’t it?” 
“ No, tiger. Just like him. 


His shikari told him that it was stark 


madness to follow the wounded beast up on foot, but Collinson 
wouldn’t listen, and walked right on to it. Martin—the angel, you 
know—I see him once in a while—told me. He has a brother who 


was in the same regiment.” 

Or again: 

“1 understand that poor Socrates has come to grief. He was by all 
odds the most brilliant man of our lot. Do 
London?” 

“T happen to have seen a great deal of him in the last few weeks 

“ Happen!” interjected the Admiral. 

“He spoke to me in Regent Street one day,” the younger man went 
on. “He was carrying a sandwich-board, and looking for cigarette 
He was a ghastly sight, but I think he will come 


you ever see him in 


ends in the gutter. 
round.” 

“Tt won’t be your fault if he doesn’t, my son,” broke in the Ad 
“The amount of time and money. * 
“ And you ought to se¢ 


miral again. 
“ Listen to him!” said young Cottingfirst. 
my father when an old shipmate comes to him with a tale of distress 
And the whole Navy knows him. 
were ever in the same fleet with him.” 
“It’s morphine in Socrates’s case,” Horace continued, under coyer 


(Continued on page 244) 


I don’t believe one-half of them 
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PERU 



































WAS not born there, indeed, but in 

cold New England, yet in Peru for 

the first time was I offered a 

genuine home; and some day I may 

hie me away to the little town of 

Yungay, where, if too old for real 

mountain-climbing, though be that 

day far distant, [ can still rejoice 

in the beauty of my peerless Huas- 

caran, one of the most fascinating of the world’s 

mountains. There one may dwell in a climate that is 

a perpetual early June, among courteous, hospitable 

folk, where life, if passed in uneventful fashion, is 

peaceful withal, in striking contrast to the strenu- 
ous days in New York City. 

My Peruvian home possesses many attractions. Not 
ten degrees south of the equator, one might expect a 
tropical climate; but even on the seacoast of Peru it 
is never so hot as often in our Northern cities, while 
at the altitude of Yungay, 8,300 feet above the sea, 
2,000 feet higher than the top of Mount Washington, 
one finds in the tropics a climate of perpetual delight. 
The noonday sun makes a parasol desirable, the mer- 
cury ranging between 70° and 80°, while morning and 
evening it is near 60°, a bit cool without a fire, which 
is unheard of save for cooking purposes. 

To a climate beyond criticism is added unrivalled 
scenery. The Jungfrau, of world-wide fame, seen from 
Interlaken, rose-tinted in the sunset glow, is beautiful 
indeed, but distant. Huas- 





earlier efforts with native 
Indians only, in 1908, with 
two Swiss guides, I at last 
surmourted all its difficulties, 
attaining the summit of the 
north peak. This peak is 
loftier by 1,500 feet than 
Mount McKinley, and a great- 
er height than any man in the 
United States has ever trod. 

My home in this wonderful 
valley, where for weeks on 
three separate expeditions | 
have been hospitably enter- 
tained, is for the most part 
a house of a single story built 
around two courts or patios. 
Arriving on foot or horseback, 
one passes through .a wide 
vestibule into a large patio 
surrounded by a covered cor- 
ridor or veranda and the prin- 
cipal rooms of the dwelling. 
The drawing-room is_ fur- 
nished with Brussels carpet, 
large mirror, marble - topped 

















tables, and expensive uphol- 








stered furniture. A_ piano, 
too, is here, as in every house 


THE REAR PATIO OR COURTYARD 


‘ 


A sitting-room at on 








caran, 10,000 feet higher 
and of more graceful con- 
tour, is at my doorway; 
its silver sheen beneath 
the brilliant moon, its 
splendor in the afternoon 
light, are themes for poet 
and artist, not for pro- 
saic mortals. 

The town stands on a 
lower terrace of the moun- 
tain, with the river Santa, 
a foamy rushing stream, 
at the bottom of the val- 
ley. Beyond this steeply 
looms the Black Range— 
black, because on this 
western wall of the val- 
ley, though it surpasses 
Mount Blane in height, no 
snow is visible—in strik- 
ing contrast to the White 
Range opposite, where 
Huascaran, its queen, pre- 
sents a dazzling surface 
for a mile and a half of 
vertical height. The iey 
surface of this great gla- 
cier, on which altogether 
I have spread my couch 
for seventeen nights, 
might almost seem like 
home. But while I hope 








again to climb elsewhere L 





side of the patio is mor 
plainly furnished. At tl« 
corner, between this and 
the drawing-room, is 4 
large chamber, which | 
occupied, with dressing 
room adjoining. In tli 
chamber was a high - post 
curtained bedstead wit!) 
beautiful warm blanket~ 
white or in bright-colore: 
patterns, dyed and wove! 
in the house. The sheet- 
had a wide embroidere: 
border coming down lik: 
a valance. 

Taking a bath was a 
ceremony. One day, hay 
ing ventured to inquire ii 
they possessed such an ar 
ticle as a bath-tub (ther 
were none in the hotel at 
La Paz), IL was pleased 
to receive an affirmativ: 
response, with the furthe 
information that 1 could 
have a hot bath at any 
time. “Bueno,” I r 
joined; “this afternoon? 
“ Certainly,” said my host 
ess, “in an hour’s time 
Soon two servants ap 
peared bearing a 





oreat 
grea 











wooden bath-tub. Later a 





am thankful that vietory 
here is won. After several 


MOUNT HUASCARAN AND NORTH PEAK 


where I was entertained. 











The stranger coming, as 
he must, on horseback, 
ninety miles from the 
seaport of Casma or Sa- 
manco up over the Black 
Range and down into the 
valley, will wonder how 
the great mirrors, the 
piano, the heavy French 
furniture, were brought 
to this town to which 
no railroad or carriage 
road leads. Neither mule 
nor burro, the ordinary 
freight-carriers here, can 
transport a piano on his 
back. From Samanco a 
cart road leads thirty 
miles to Moro, For the 
remaining sixty miles, up 
over a pass as high as 
the top of the Matter- 
horn, 14,700 feet, and 
down a steep path to the 
valley, the piano is borne 
on the shoulders of men. 
Luckily for the gentle- 











THE PATIO OF THE HOUSE AT YUNGAY 


folk, labor is cheap— 
thirty cents a day, 


maid arrived with tw 

pails of hot water, again 
with others both hot and cold, till there was plent) 
of water of the right temperature, with an extra pa 
if needed. Obviously a hot bath entails considerab|: 
work on some one. 

Along the: side of a larger rear courtyard a covere! 
corridor leads to the dining-room. The table is alway) 
decorated with roses from the garden and other flow 
ers. The meals served here were different from our~ 
but very good. Coffee and rolls in the morning 
enjoyed in my own chamber at whatever hour I liked 
The coffee is always excellent, some of the South 
American coffee being the best in the world. The) 
know how to make it, too, It is never boiled, bu' 
ground very fine; boiling water is slowly poure: 
through or dripped, both a better and more econom 
ical way than where the coffee is coarsely ground. ‘Th 
first real meal, almuerzo, is about noon, the first 
course being caldo, the broth of boiled meat, with © 
piece of meat, potato, perhaps yucca, something lik: 
potato, in the plate also. The next course might 
be meat and rice, the third eggs in some form 01 
vegetables only. The fourth course is often beefsteak 
and salad. 

As to dress and fashions, while my friends did no! 
trouble every day to make an elaborate toilet, it wa- 
surprising to see what up-to-date costumes they wor 
on occasions .of ceremony. The Yungay ladies order- 
ing their gowns and hats from Lima, where Paris fasli- 
ions seem to be received as promptly as in New York, 
were models of elegance as well as of courtesy. 
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MRS. BELMONT’S SUFFRAGE HOSPITAL 













































N Hempstead, Long Island, there 

is an institution which has been 
<.\ termed “ Mrs. Belmont’s Suffrage 
We Hospital.” Briefly, it is a monu- 
4 ment to one woman’s money and 


Se 


fy to the labor of many women. And 
it is just the sort of monument it 
best pleases women to erect, inas- 
much as its primal purpose is to 
relieve suffering. As a secondary consideration the 
Sutrage Hospital is a practical demonstration of the 
fen.inine ability to organize and to execute. 

ily two men are employed in the entire Hempstead 
institution; and these in sufficiently humble capacities 
to satisfy the most rampant advocate of political 
equality. The hospital managers did deem it advisa- 
ble to seeure the services of one man to tend the fur- 
nace and another to drive the ambulance. But with 
these two exceptions, doctors, internes, superintendent, 
nurses, cooks, and waitresses are all women. 

But here we catch a glimpse of woman’s magnanim- 
ity. Although the hospital is backed financially by 
Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, one of the leaders of the 
suffrage movement in this country, and although the 
two resident internes, Dr. Clara Resnick and Dr. L. 
M. Lubin, have both espoused the equal-franchise cause, 
men, as patients, are not refused admittance into the 
institution. 

As a matter of fact, the Hempstead Hospital has 
been jokingly referred to as a sort of forcing-ground of 
suffrage. It has even 










had purchased it and de- 
termined to donate it to 
the hospital. An addi- 
tional sum of $1,600 was 
expended in converting 
it into a thoroughly up- 
to-date ambulance, 80 
that the complete equip- 
ment cost in all $17,600. 

This ambulance is on 
call within any reasona- 
ble distance of Hemp- 
stead. Exact limitations 
have not, as yet, been de- 
cided. upon. Probably they 
never will. A woman’s 
sympathy is ever too elas- 
tic not to stretch a mile or 
two if necessity arises. 

On the back of the ambu- 
lance rides either Dr. Lu- 
bin or Dr. Resnick. Al- 
ways they wear plain 
white linen skirts, white 
tailored shirtwaists, and 
white linen collars. In 
summer white shoes and 


stockings replace the usual black ones, and in winter a 
knitted cap and warm ulster are added. If the prospec- 
tive case seems to promise little trouble, the doctor goes 


















































DR. CLARA RESNICK, THE WOMAN 


AMBULANCE SURGEON 


“There are just about twice as many diseases com 


mon to women as there are to men,” Mrs. Morgan will 





been suggested by various 
humorous persons that it 
would not be an im- 
practical scheme to gath- 
er in all the ailing anti- 
sulfrage gentlemen the hos- 
pital would hold, and 
then — having securely 
tucked them in their little 
cots—to explain firmly to 
them that they might lie 
there and suffer with their 
measles—or what not— 
and not one spoonful of 
squills would be fortheom- 
ing to save them until 
they said they believed in 
votes for women. Such a 


plan has obvious draw- 
backs. But it. does seem 
that it would be an un- 


grateful patient who left 
the institution unconvert- 
ed, at least, to a belief in 
the tremendous possibili- 
ties of woman’s power. 

‘or the women interest- 
ed in the Hempstead Hos- 
pital have built both wise- 
ly and well. The ambu- 
lance equipment, about 
which much interest cen- 
tres, is said to be one of 




















tell you, “consequently there are very few women in 
this world who have not 
suffered at one time or 


another. Women are 


therefore, more likely to 
understand the suffering 
of others, and less liable 
to leave them in their 
pain to suit personal con 
venience. Any one who 
has ever seen a young 
man interne perched on 


the back of an 
his feet 
lantly, 
here, 

while 
about 


ambulance, 
noncha 
cted 
anywhere 
patient jolts 
on the stretcher in 
side the rushing 
will understand 
mean.” 
So much for the staff 
of the Suffrage Hospital. 
As for the building itself, 


crossed 
his gaze 
there, or 

his 


vehicle, 
what 1 


it is a comfortable three 
story brick edifice, with 
a triple piazza front and 
back, supported by white 
Colonial columns. One en 
ters a square, light hall 
with the offices at the 
right. At the back of the 


hall is a ward. ‘Twenty 
patients can be accommo 


dated in the ward and 








the finest in the worid. 
The car itself, an Italian 


automobile, was originally 

uit for Mrs. Belmont’s personal use and cost 
$16,000. Subsequently, Mrs. Belmont decided that 
the car was too large for the purposes for which she 


out on the ambulance alone. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT, NURSES, AND AMBULANCE SURGEON OF THE HEMPSTEAD HOSPITAL 


If there seems any possibil- 


ity that she may need assistance, a nurse rides with her: 


Mrs. M. A. Morgan, the 
































THE HOSPITAL AT HEMPSTEAD, ENDOWED BY MRS. BELMONT 





superintendent of the Suf- 
frage Hospital, came to 
that institution after fif- 
teen years of valuable ex- 
perience. Mrs. Morgan was 
in a city hospital in West 
Virginia for some time, 
and arrived in Hempstead 
after service in one of the 
best hospitals in-Baltimore. 


Incidentally, the kindly, 
business-like superintend- 
ent is a staunch believer 


in the abilities of her own 
sex. You would not have 
to urge her to have her tell 
you why a woman interne 
is superior to a young man 
doctor in that same ca- 
pacity. In the light of her 
experience Mrs. Morgan 
will explain that the young 
man interne is careless and 
thoughtless, and unwilling 
to take any suggestions. 
Her personal belief is that 
in any case women make 
better physicians than men. 





twenty-four in_ private 
Special rates 

made for a double private 
room which will accommodate two patients. 

On the second floor is the operating-room and the 
antechamber where ether is administered. A 
cabinet holding $1,500 worth of new instruments has 
just been installed in the operating-room. The operat 
ing-table cost $1,800. Across the hall from the operat 
ing-room is a sterilization plant and emergency drug 
store, both furnished with the most modern appli 
ances. There are also the sterilization and dressing 
rooms for the physicians. 

A practical detail is the stucco annex where the fif 
teen nurses sleep and study. ‘This is an entirely sepa 
rate building, set well apart, on the ample grounds 
which surround the hospital. 

In the early days of the institution quarters for 
the nurses were provided on the top floor of the main 
building. But, it seems, healthy young persons, who 
have been confined in sick-rooms and wards all day are 
somewhat prone to mirth they foregather in 
the evening. Patients in the Suffrage Hospital com 
plained that stifled giggles emanated from the top floor 
after duty hours. 

Here again we have an example of the excellent 
good sense of woman. Mrs. Belmont, the 
and Mrs. Morgan agreed that it would be a pity to 
forbid those annoying but very natural sounds of gir!- 
ish glee. And so after several conferences the annex 
was decided upon. There the nurses and, probably, if 
the truth were known, the doctors and fhe superin 
tendent too, laugh to their hearts’ content. 
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glass 


when 


doctors, 
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GOWNS FOR HOME 


BY MARIE OLIVIER 









































Every lingerie frock is made up with its ribbons of 
cherry color or hydrangea blue, or whatever shade 
of green, mauve, or yellow suits best the indi- 
vidual type of beauty. It must be said 
that there is a more marked difference 
than usual between the gowns of young 
people and their mothers, and that this 
difference is noticeable chiefly in the 

colors which they adopt. 

For a tailor costume in light-weight 
cloth, or, better still, in fleece-back 
satin, the picture in the first col- 
umn shows a charming bodice. For 


DELIGHTFUL style of house frock is that 
shown at the top of the centre column of 
this page. The model is of butter-colored 

linen with the upper part of the blouse of 

sheer lawn of the same shade as the skirt. 

The only adornments are the fine white 

linen collar and cuffs finished with a band 

of hemstitching. ‘The velvet belt does 

not encircle the entire waist, but is 

ended under a cluster of tiny gathers 

formed in the panel at the front. 

Through a row of beading at the top 

of the linen frill is inserted a narrow 
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velvet ribbon the same shade as 
the belt. 

For a young girl a gown 
built on this model would be 
charming, but for any but a 
slender figure the lines are not 
to be advised. Nor is the wide 
frill showing the throat appro- 
priate in the daytime for any 
but, quite young girls. In tussor 
or pongee, with the upper part 
of the bodice in chiffon or mar- 
quisette, this model would be 
an excellent one to copy. 

The names of the new colors, 
or, more correctly speaking, the 
new hames of the old colors 
fashionable this year, are so 
many and often so incongruous 
that to attempt to learn them 
all wearies one at first, It is a 
fad of the moment to call every 
color by whatever there is in 
land or sea, in art or nature, 
to which it may bear some 
slight resemblance and by that 
title the shade is known. Kvery 
fish, flower, and fruit has its 
fashionable namesake this year, 
and now fashion is starting on 





a skirt of black satin the waist 
may be of white lace trimmed 
with bands of black satin rib- 
bon, while over this complete lit- 
tle lace bodice is placed a cover 
of black chiffon. Any good, but 
not necessarily expensive, lace 
may be used to trim the chiffon 
cover. Changeable silks are 
smart this year, and this model 
was made up originally in 
changeable red and black silk, 
with the bodice formed of two 
layers of chiffon, one black, the 
other red, over a white lace foun- 
dation. It was undeniably ef- 
fective, but that style of gown 
cannot well be included in the 
limited outfit which necessitates 
every gown receiving fairly con- 
stant wear. 

For the waist of a linen gown 
or for a separate waist to wear 
with a tennis skirt the last il- 
lustration on this page shows an 
exceedingly pretty model. This 
waist is fashioned of pale blue 
lawn with insertions of Irish 
lace and with crochet buttons 
and loops. 
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MORNING FROCK OF BUTTER-COLOR LINEN 
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the vegetables and foodstuffs. The difference be- 
tween butter color and mayonnaise yellow must 
be at once distinguishable by those who pretend 
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SUMMER HAT OF WHITE WITH CHERRIES 








to know aught of the fine shadings of gowns. 
There is no doubt that, in spite of the definite 
vogue that black and white combinations are en- 
joying, this is to be a season of bright colors. 
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BLOUSE OF CHIFFON OVER LACE FOR STREET SUIT BLOUSE FOR A.LINEN MORNING FROCK 
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ADVANCE FROCKS 








FOR SUMMER 
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are really not four seasons, but twelve. 

Each month is so different in climate from 
the next that to be always smartly and 
comfortably gowned it is necessary to 
be provided with many different kinds and 
weights of garments. Probably it was 
this necessity for variety that first 
ushered in the present unreasonable 
extravagance in dress. This extrava- 
gance is not necessary, however, for- 
tunately, and the woman who evokes 
constant praise for being at all times 
attractively gowned is not al- 
ways one who is known to ex- 
pend large sums upon her cos- 
tumes. She is more liable to be 
one who is clever enough to dress 
smartly on a_ small allow- 
ance. 

This is the woman who studies 
the most extravagant fashions of 
the moment, not in order to copy, 
but to adapt them to her needs. 
She carefully selects materials 
that will be appropriate in all 
seasons when weather will per- 
mit of their being worn. She 
puts to good use all the little nov- 
elties as they appear, but with 
equal care and cleverness avoids 
all eccentricities of dress that are 
too marked to remain in vogue 
for any length of time. 

One means of being always 
well dressed in this age—and 
this is, fortunately, a method 
that can be taken advantage of 
by the woman of smallest bank 
aecount—is to provide a little 


























BLUE CHIFFON BLOUSE FOR A BLUE SERGE SUIT 


ahead of time for each successive season. Al- 
most every gown will look well when it is new. 
It is only toward the end of a season that a 


TOQUE OF ROSES VEILED WITH TULLE 


too-meagre outfit will seem unendurably shabby. 
To have the foulard frock ready to don the first 
day that the sun’s rays make a cloth gown both 
SILK STREET SUIT, SHOWN WITHOUT THE SHORT COAT look and feel hot and uncomfortable, or to be 
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prepared for some unexpected festivity at which 


could not possibly have looked 


smart; to have the summer hat ready iust a 
little while before it is absolutely neces- 
sary—these are a few of the tricks by 
the woman who is dubbed “ well 
dressed ” wins her reputation. 

For pure comfort’s sake there is one 
frock that must be included in every 
outfit for the advance days of sum- 

mer. This is a foulard gown of 

dark color made up on the thinnest 
of lawn or silk linings. This gown 


may be fashioned on the lines of 
the simplest shirtwaist dress, or 
it may be appropriate for 
luncheons or receptions. 

We have until now omitted 
any mention of the divided or 
harem skirt, because this fan- 
tastic innovation seemed so al- 
together impossible. But, be- 
cause of the notoriety which it 
has had through the riots 
aroused by its appearance in 
Paris and elsewhere, it seems 
best to describe it. It is a 
secant skirt which, at about the 
knees, divides to form full 
trousers such as are worn by the 
Turkish women. So far only 
professional models, employed by 
the dressmakers who are trying 
to introduce this absurd fashion, 
have been seen wearing the 
trouser-skirt, or jupe-culotte as 
it is called in France. That it 
will be adopted by women otf 
good taste and refinement seems 
quite impossible. 











SIMPLE TAILORED SUIT OF WHITE SERGE 
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FOR THE GIRL GRADUATE 












































Tor “crisp white muslin frock” is a thing 
of the past. “This spring all muslin, organ- 
die, swiss, mull, batiste, lawn, or lace of 
which a white frock may now be fashioned must 
have absolutely no touch of “ crispness ” 
whatever, and must hang without a sug- 
gestion of fiare. Naturally this edict af- 
fects the graduation gown, and in se- 
lecting the material for this all-im- 
portant frock this fact must be borne 
in mind. Wash fabrics are infinitely 
more attractive than any others for 
the graduation dress, though among 
the wash fabrics must be in- 
cluded, this year, the cotton 
voiles which in such an infinite 
variety of qualities are the most 
popular thin fabrics of the 
season. 
The Commencement gown is 
without its sweep this year, and 
must either just escape the 
ground or else just touch all 
around, with a funny little fish 
tail of a train directly in the 
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HAT OF CHIFFON, LACE, AND RIBBON 


MADE IN THE SOFT, GRACE- 
FUL, BECOMING PICTURE 
STYLE WHICH SO CHARM- 

INGLY FRAMES A GIRL- 
ISH FACE 
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centre of the back. In one model in voile 
this train is really part of the sash, which falls 
from the waist and is caught to the skirt down 
the centre of the back, giving a panel effect, al- 
though not really let into the skirt. 
There is a belt of some description on 
almost every style of dress this season. 
For the white Commencement dress 
white satin is the favorite kind of 
belt, although some few girdles are 
of velvet. A three-inch velvet 
girdle finished with a little ro- 
sette of tiny flowers at the centre 
or at one side of the back makes 
a smart little finish for a simple 
white frock. 

It is most sensible to fashion 
the graduation gown with a view 
to making it serve during the 
summer rather then to ‘provide 
so elaborate a frock that it will 
only be suitable for formal oc- 
casions the coming winter. Lace, 
hand embroidery, pin tucks run 
by hand, and, perhaps, a few 
shirrings or gathers, are the 
accepted trimmings. 
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SIMPLE MORNING FROCK OF BORDERED MUSLIN 


MORNING DRESS OF PLAID AND PLAIN GINGHAM OR VOILE 
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“| When white is not used, silver- 
-\{ gray in moiré or velvet or cloth 
; is used to face the revers of a 
¥ coat, and to form narrow but 
F loose cuffs. 
te’ Another use for the English 
“| embroidery this year is as a 
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YOUNG GIRLS’ FASHIONS 
































and Madeira embroidery are among the ac- 
cessories available for women and young 
girls in the present season. ‘The work ap- 
pears on all sorts of fabrics from hats to 
handkerchiefs. The latter, in the sheer- 
est of linen, have one corner done in the 
Madeira work with the edges other- 
wise finished in diminutive scollops. 
Collars of the English embroidery 
are round, simple affairs which may 
be set over a coat neck, or over that 
of a serge collarless dress. The 
embroidery provides a summery 
white touch that corresponds to 
the touch of white that appears 
to be necessary with many of the 
simpler tailored costumes, 
especially those of plain blue, or 
of blue and white striped serge. 


Nitsa round turn-over collars in English 
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LINGERIE AND LACE SUMMER HAT 


TRIMMED WITH BLUSH PINK 
ROSES, THE BRIM DROOP.- 
ING LOW AND FACED 
WITH CHIFFON 
FOLDS 










































trimming for lingerie alms-bags, and for the fine 
apron which may serve at a home tea-table or 
for use while engaged in needlework of some 
sort. One of these is a trifle of sheer gauze 
with a rounded lower edge and a capacious 
turned-up pocket that rises a_ little 
higher than half the length of the 
apron. Interlocking wreaths of 
English embroidery decorate the 
centre of this pocket, and a narrow 
embroidery flounce finishes the 
apron edge. 
In the way of handbags nothing 
is newer than the dark, flatly 
folded article, heavily 
and made with or without a 
flap. These bags are carried, as 
a rule, by long ropes of beads, 
or of twisted silk, and the beads 
are patterned upon a foundation 
of = faille. Stitches of gold 
sparkle among the beads, or may 
do so, which gold may be ac- 
centuated by the 
spangles. The latter are used to 


beaded, 


tiniest ot 


pick out the design upon brocade Soe 
bags in light delicate tones. < 
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WHITE LINEN SUIT WITH BRAIDING IN WHITE 





AFTERNOON FROCK WITH FILET LACE AND ENGLISH EMBROIDERY 
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Know How To Pl 
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BY CLAUDE C.WASHBURN. 


ES,” said the little girl every 

morning, even before her eyes were 

open, “I must certainly find out 

to-day; yes, I certainly must.” 

3} Then she would think them both 

/ over, her father and the aunt. 

When she thought of her father 

she would shake her head, and 

when she thought of the aunt she 

would shake it very hard indeed, so that her curls 
nodded and tickled her face, and made her quite wide 


“WOULD YOU PLEASE TELL ME HOW TO PLAY?” 


awake in a moment. After that she would think of 
her mother, and wish with all her might that they 
could go outdoors together, and learn how. But, no 
matter how hard she wished, it never did any good. 

There had been a long time that she hadn’t known 
what she needed, though she was sure it wasn’t any- 
thing to eat; and she used to sit for hours in a big 
arm-chair wondering what it was. Once when she felt 
worst about it she went and whispered in the aunt’s 
ear that she wanted something, and when the aunt 
asked, “ What?” she said she didn’t know, and the 
aunt said, “ Fiddlesticks!” and sent her away. 

But one day—the little girl had only to shut her 
eyes to see it all over again—when the mother was not 
quite so ill as usual, she was taken into the dim sweet 
room where her mother lay. She stood by the bed, 
and her mother stretched out a beautiful frail white 
hand, and stroked her hair gently, so that queer happy 
shivers ran up and down the little girl’s back. 

“My poor little girl,” said her mother in the soft, 
low voice that she heard so very seldom—“my poor 
little girl; I don’t believe she has ever learned how to 
play. Mother’s forgotten how, too; it’s been so long— 
so very long since she’s had a chance; but, sometime, 
when mother’s well again, we’ll go out together and 
learn how—won’t we, sweet?” 

As for her, she knew after that what it was she 
wanted. First of all, she wanted to be with her 
mother always and always, and if she couldn’t have 
that she wanted to know how to play. 

Her father’s library was full of all sorts of books, 
and the little girl was sure that some—the ones with 
illustrations, perhaps—must tell how to play, because 
books know everything; but the most of the words were 
too long for her to make out, and those which she 
could understand didn’t seem to the point. She found 
4 marvellous colored picture in one big green volume 


PICTURES BY ROSE O’NEILL 


of a lady spitting fire, and as the lady was smiling and 
seemed happy the little girl concluded that possibly 
she was playing; but it seemed to her a very queer way 
of going about it, and, besides, spitting fire was such 
a difficult thing to do. 
how from books. 

Now there was a friend 6f the family who came to 
the house every day to ask about the little girl’s 
mother. People said—that is, her father and the aunt 
said—that he was very wise. He was tall and lean 
and quiet, and he slipped in and out of the house so 
softly that you never knew when he was 
there unless you were acquainted with 
his hours. But the little girl knew, for 
she was in either the house or the garden 
all day long, and, besides, she was quiet 
herself, even if she wasn’t tall and lean. 
So one day when she saw a heavy curtain 
sway ever so slightly, the little girl pulled 
it aside, and there, sure enough, was the 
friend of the family just going out. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, politely, 
“but might I have five minutes’ conversa- 
tion with you?” She knew this was quite 
correct, for she had heard her father use 
the same words once to the doctor. 

The friend of the family seemed some- 
what startled and a little frightened, but 
he answered her courteously that his time 
was at her disposal, and then they both 
sat down, he in a very small chair, so 
that his legs were all hunched up, and she 
in a very large one, so that her legs stuck 
straight out into the air. 

“Everybody says,” began the little 
girl, gravely, “ that you are very wise, so 
I wanted to ask you would you please 
tell me how to play?” 

“ Gracious!” said the friend of the fam- 
ily, “ how to play what?” 

“Not how to play anything,” -she re- 
plied. ‘Just how to play.” 

The friend of the family meditated, stroking his 


So she gave up hoping to learn . 


q 


stretched his 
gaunt fingers. 
triumphantly. 

“No,” returned the little girl, wearily, “I lon 
mean that kind. “I mean just playing—not p!:ving 
anything—just playing, the kind that children 
but don’t you feel badly, will you, ‘cause, of ¢ irse, 
there wasn’t any reason you should know. Even mi ther 
says she’s forgotten how.” 

“Does she, indeed?” said the friend of the favnily, 
softly. “Why don’t you go and ask the children?” 
he added. 

The little girl brightened. “That’s a very wood 
idea,” she remarked, “and I’m much obliged to you. 
You have been a great help to me.” 

They shook hands gravely, and the friend of th 
family stole noiselessly away. 

Outside there was a garden all intersected ani! <hut 
in with strange-smelling hedges of box, and in th cen 
tre a great smooth pool in a circular marble |vsin, 
kept always just so full by a fountain that gurgled 
quietly night and day. It was a handsome girien, 
and would have been a splendid place to play in, if 
one had only known how first; but someway it 
wasn’t exactly the sort of garden that taughi you 
how. For instance, there were no cracks in the marble 
basin, and cracks would have been a great help. \\ here 
they are black and irregular—and they most!) are 
that way—you cannot help thinking of roads w) en- 
chanted mountains, even if you have never hear the 
story of The Talking Bird, the Singing Tree, an! the 
Yellow Water. Then, also, the cypresses were a |ittle 
too stiff and smooth for intimacy. Still, it was a |eau- 
tiful garden, and made you feel rather nice and 
tingly, as though there were many important | 
it knew which you didn’t—so the little girl thot, 
at any rate, as she slipped out into it after the fiend 
of the family had gone away. 

She walked over to the farthest hedge, beside 
she sat down and looked up at a tall cypress tha’! was 
stirring softly in the cool morning breeze. Its ‘ark 
fringy top curled over ever so little, and shi: red 
slightly. She did not really see it, however, f: 


long arms out, and wiggled his 
“ Seales; yes, that’s it, scales,” he said, 
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“I DON'T BELIEVE SHE HAS EVER LEARNED TO PLAY” 


chin. 
to take lessons. You do it with your 
don’t you?” he inquired, uncertainly—‘* so?” and he 


“T think,” he said, at last, “that you have was listening; and when you listen-you never see \")" 


is well known. i 
“It’s Saturday, and I should think they’d be !'*: 
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she said, to herself. “They most always come on 
Saturday; I shall be very disappointed if they don’t.” 

Before long there came a sound of high musical 
syuealing from the distance. The little girl nodded 
wisely. It was the boys chasing the girls; they al- 
ways did it. Sometimes the little girl thought it 
must be even pleasant to be chased. ‘The noise grew 
nearer and nearer, until it came from just without the 
carden. The little girl walked over to the high impos- 
ing gate. It was tall and pointed and made of iron, 
and even if it had not been locked she could not pos- 
-ibly have stirred either of the ponderous doors; but 
it had long vertical bars, through which one could 
.,ueeze if one were very small. The little girl was 
very small, so presently she stood on the other side 
i the gate, panting but quite dignified, and looked 
ent over a great wide meadow with a tiny crooked 
ook running through it. She found herself only a 
little way from the boys, who had stopped chasing the 
virls, and were wrestling or throwing stones into the 
\ iter; but she was not interested. Boys know noth- 
i) about playing; they can only romp. She turned 
t. observe the girls, who had joined to make a ring, 

|, holding hands, were circling about one who was 
jert in the centre. They were singing a kind of chant 
\ th quite unintelligible words. This was it, surely, 
or one way of it, anyhow. The little girl felt a pang; 
ji. seemed so mysterious and hard to do. So she 
or'y stood and watched them shyly. After a time a 
l. strolled up to her, his hands in his pockets. 

Hello!” he remarked. 

‘ Hello!” returned the little girl, politely, but with- 
ov! enthusiasm. 

Do you live in there?” he inquired, pointing at 
th garden. 

Yes,” she replied. 

Then you must be a princess,” said he, as though 
it were something quite usual to be. 

Am I?” she responded, indifferently. She had never 
reid any fairy tales; the aunt did not approve of 
them. 

The boy stood watching her awhile; then, lack- 
ing encouragement, went back to the others, turning 
handsprings on the way. He turned them on account 
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and out again so silently that nobody, not even the 
aunt—whose ears were sharp enough—knew that any- 
thing had happened. Down the long sweeping curve 
of drive she sped, till she reached the high gate—not 
the one into the meadow, but another just like it, only 
open. Beyond the gate was a long hard road as smooth 
and white as an egg, and on either side of it stood a 
row of slender whispering poplars, that seemed some- 
how very unassuming and friendly. The road itself 
was so shiny and hot that it hurt one’s eyes, but the 
little girl took a narrow mossy path which ran along 
two or three feet below it on the left, and in that way 
she didn’t have to look at it. There was pleasant coun- 
try all about—low hills where the grass was so long 
that the sun sent sleepy ripples across, cool hollows 
where you caught the gleam of running water among 
the golden willows, and wondered whether it was the 
same brook each time that made it. The red gables 
of houses showed here and there, too, and straight 
ahead there was quite a clump of them. Altogether it 
was a coaxing, teasing kind of country 
that made you want to ramble through it 
aimlessly, and marvel that the road could 
keep on going so relentlessly straight 
ahead. 

After a time the little girl reached the 
clump of houses. They were not so at- 
tractive close to as they had been from a 
distance, but stood up too white and stiff 
and prim in the hot sunlight. Somehow 
the drowsy humming of the bees made 
them whiter, the high monotone of the 
crickets made them stiffer, and, strangest 
of all, the way they wavered and danced 
in the glare when you looked at them hard 
made them primmer. The little girl felt 
just the least bit afraid. Nevertheless, 
she marched boldly up to the very whitest and 
primmest house of all, and, standing on tiptoe, lifted 
the shiny brass knocker and let it fall. Everything 
had been so still before—all the stiller for the bees and 
the crickets—that the noise of it sounded tremendous. 
It seemed such an audacious act to have broken the 
silence so rudely that the little girl’s heart started 























THEY WERE SINGING A KIND OF CHANT WITH UNINTELLIGIBLE WORDS 


of having talked with a princess; even a prince, he 
fell, could not have done better. But she never even 
loo\ed at them; princesses are always that way. 
\ficr a moment she took a step nearer the girls, and 
then another, Every little while there was a pause 
in the game, when some one new went into the centre 
of the eirele, and the next time this happened the lit- 
tle sirl walked up quite close to the ring. The players 
turned about and gazed at her. 

* May I play?” she asked, breathlessly. 

‘here was a pause. : 

Yeth,” said one with long yeliow hair, who lisped 
slivlitly—* yeth, if you know how.” 

“No,” said the little girl, gravely, “1 don’t know 
how. I don’t know how to play this game. I don’t 
know how to play anything. I never learned.” 

‘hey looked at her a moment in silence, then: “ Oh,” 
cried the one with the yellow hair, “she doethn’t 
know how to play! She doethn’t know how to play!” 

‘he rest took it up, and joining hands again, cir- 
cle: around singing it. It became a sort of dirge. 
“Sue doesn’t know how to play! She doesn’t know 
how to play!” they chanted. It became a new game. 
They had forgotten the meaning of the words now in 
tho sound. But the little girl had not forgotten. She fled 
sw 'tly, and squeezed through the bars of the gate into 
the garden, Her eyes felt very hot. 

“he did not give up, though—not she. She belonged 
to the small elass of people who can think best when 
their eyes are hot; and she thought very hard in- 
deed. lying face down on the cool green turf. At 
las. she sat up with decision, and smoothed out the 
“ y spongy dent that the toe of her shoe had made in 

© sod, 

_ Of course,” she said, “I ought to have thought of 
't sooner. It is very easy, after all. Ministers know 
everything, and, besides, they like to tell you about 
it. I will go amd ask ours.” 

She slipped into the house to get her sun-bonnet, 


going painfully up in her throat, like an echo of the 
knocker. Presently the door was opened by a tall 
severe woman, with deep, vertical wrinkles in her face. 

The little girl gasped. “1f you please,” she said, 
at last, in a thin voice that sounded queerly in her 
ears, “is the minister in?” 

“ Yes,” replied the woman, “ he is.” 

“If you please, may I see him?” 

“T guess so,” said the woman, and led her into a 
dark horsehair parlor. “ Wait here till I ask.” 

The little girl’s heart continued to beat uncomfort- 
ably. She looked neither to right nor left, but 
straight ahead of her at a table where there were some 
wax flowers under a round glass case. They were not 
comforting. Before long the woman returned. 

“You’re to come this way,” she remarked, curtly, 
and the little girl followed her down <= narrow hall to 
a door which the woman opened for her to pass 
through, and then closed again behind her. 

The minister was sitting at a big table all covered 
with books and papers—a tall, thin man with enormous 
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shiny glasses, through which he gazed at her solemnly. 
There were wrinkles in his forehead, too, but they ran 
the other way from those in the woman’s. The little 




























“OH!” SHE SAID, “MAY WE PLAY WITH YOU?” 


girl wondered if he had picked the woman 
out to make things even. 

“Sit down,” said the minister. 

The little girl did so, folding her hands. 

“I know why you have come,” he remarked, wisely. 

She drew a deep breath of relief. It made matters 
so much simpler. 

“You want me to teach you how to be good,” he 
said, with assurance. 

The little girl’s face fell. ‘“ No,” she stammered, 
“it’s not for that—no, not at all!” 

“Then what is it for?” said the minister. 

“ I’ve come because I want to ask you how to—how 
to play,” she said, breathlessly. 

“How to what?” inquired the minister. 

“ How to play,” she repeated. 

The minister stared at her helplessly for a moment; 
then he rose, and took down some big books from a 
shelf and began turning the pages, After a time he 
looked up and shook his head. “ No,” he said, at last, 
“I’m sorry, but I don’t know what it is, and I can’t 
find it here. I am afraid I can’t teach you how to 
play. I don’t believe I ever knew how myself.” 

The little girl was silent. She was very unhappy. 

Finally the minister rose, and showed her the way 
out; he appeared embarrassed. 

When the little girl was in the road once more she 
stood for some minutes in silence; then she started. 
“Oh!” she cried. “Oh! How impolite of me!” She 
walked back up the three steps to the house, and let 
the knocker fall again. “If you please,” she said, when 
the woman opened the door, “ will you tell the minis- 
ter ‘thank you very much’ for me? I forgot.” 

The little girl left the road and wandered blindly 
into the country, her eyes fixed on the ground. “|! 
shall never learn how! No, I shall never learn how!” 
she told herself over and over again. After a while 
she reached the brook, and followed it aimlessly for a 
long time; quite unconsciously she was drawing near 
the children’s meadow. At last in the shade of a 
great golden willow she found a smooth, soft, turfy 
place—like a fairy ring, if she had known it. She sat 
down on the ground, leaning her back against the tree. 

“T shall never learn how,” she murmured. “TI shall 
never—” Her hand, stretched out on the cool grass, 
had touched something soft and attractive. 

She sat bolt upright and drew it to her, gazing at it 
wonderingly. It was in a sad state of dilapidation, 
but a practised eye would have recognized it at once 
as a rag doll, by the black smudge and the two pink 
stains on the upper part of it. As for the little girl, 
she had no acquaintance with dolls of any kind; the 
aunt did not approve of them. Nevertheless, there 
appeared to be something of meaning in the black 
smudge and the two pink stains, and she looked at 
them in a sort of half recognition. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, suddenly, “ it’s a baby!” 

She held it before her in delight and a kind of awe, 
then bent over it, talking to it haltingly; the language 
of mothers was coming to her slowly, like something 
from a forgotten dream. 

“There!” she said, “there!” setting the doll up 
against the trunk of the willow. ‘ You shall be called— 
let me see—Elizabeth Evangeline—and you shall know 
everything in the world except just one thing—how to 
play. You can’t know that, ‘cause I can’t teach you.” 

The sun stood right overhead now, and the shade 
from the willow was so sharp against the sunny turf 
that it might have been cut out of black paper and past- 
ed down. The children had left the meadow because it 
had grown too hot, and were drawing near, chattering 
in shrill musical voices. But the little girl did not 
hear them; she was putting Elizabeth Evangeline to 
bed, covering her with moss. After a time Elizabeth 
Evangeline slept, and the little girl looked up. She 
opened her eyes wide in surprise. The children were 
all about her, the boys splashing a few rods away in the 
brook, and the girls standing quite near, regarding her 
silently, just as she had them a few hours since. 

Suddenly the one that lisped shook her yellow locks. 
“Oh!” she said, breathlessly, “ may we play with you?” 
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A JABOT OF TATTING 


BY ELIZABETH E. CONOVER 


Directions for the edging.—This edging between each picot, and 2 d.s. at the },. 
consists of two distinct rows fastened one ginning and end of chain. The first roy 
to the other. The first row is a series of of chains you fasten below the secon; 
similar rings. Make a ring containing ring of the outside row to the picets tha; 
12 d.s., having three picots with 3 d.s. connect the rings, and leave the tw.) ring, 
between each picot and 3 d.s. at the be- under the arch formed by the chain, anj 
ginning and end of ring. Fasten the on the corners, of this row we ake q 
thread around the neck of ring, and leave clover similar to the one made ‘or {j, 
the thread long enough to form a straight. edging, fastening the side picots . clover 
edging before commencing the second ring. .to the picots of the adjoining c! ins o, 
Repeat a similar ring, fastening the first either side. For the second rw yoy 
picot to the last picot of the ring before, fasten your.thread in the middle _ jeot of 
ete. For the second row fasten the thread the second chain, and the chain be ore th. 
under and around the picots that join clover on the corners contains urtesy 
rings and make a chain containing 7 d.s.; picots with 1 d.s., 1 s.8., betwen eacj 
tie a knot and proceed to make a three- picot and 2 d.s. at the beginning «nd en, 
leaf clover, each ring or leaf containing of chain; tie a knot, turn, and ‘nake , 
four picots with 2 d.s. between each picot clover pointing up, and fasten th» middle 
and 3 d.s. at the beginning and end of  picot of clover to the middle » icot of 
ring; make another ring as before, fasten- clover made in the first row; torn and 
ing the first picot to the last picot of make another clover pointing down, 
first ring; in like manner join the third fastening the side picot to the 1: -t pico 
ring to second; fasten thread around the of chain made before; also fa-:en th 
stem of clover. Turn and make a chain’ thread under the chain and arond the 
of 7 d.s.; fasten the thread under and stem of clover; make another { urteep. 
around the picots that join the rings of picot chain and fasten in the mid ‘le picot 
the first row; always arrange so that two of the following chain of the first roy. 

In this row you form the point of the 

jabot by making two clovers, as you made 

on the corner, one pointing up and one 

pointing down, and fasten the middle 

picot of clover pointing up to the middle 

picot of the middle chain on the point of 

the jabot. Continue until the second row 

is complete. Now to make the point of 

the jabot longer fasten the thread to the 

seventh picot of the inside fourteen-picot 

chain on the right corner and make a 

chain of nine picots and fasten to the 

f : middle picot of the following chain. Noy 

wt . : . make a chain of twelve picots with 1 d.s, 

easly aencharenes ; 1 s.8., between each picot, and 2 d.s. at 

What Food eg hy ou VV. the beginning and end of chain; tie a 
; : os vf Ps knot, turn, and make a clover pointing 

m gs a Ek a up, fastening the middle picot of clover 

Ch Id be a ¥ to the vertex of the angle formed by the 

For 1 ren o sce Wee dit: two following chains of the second row; 
: i gre turn again and make a clover pointing 

down. Make another chain of twelve 


H ull and picots, catching the first picot of chain 
Improper food makes them rickety, d to the last picot of clover pointing down, 








peevish. A JABOT OF TATTING and fasten the chain to the middle picot 
of the chain that adjoins the clovers that 


During the “ bringing-up”’ period the care be- rings come under the arch formed by the form the point. To make the point still 
g 8 g , 





longer make a chain of fourteen picots 


stowed by the mother in the selection of food means two chaine; turn end make another chain |G" Oe nd make two ehnche 


: . of 7 d.s. Repeat a similar clover, fasten- Bigeh a lovers, « 
much, fos sturdy health is largely a matter of right ing the second picot of the first leaf of Pointing up, fastening the middle pice 
food clover now being made to the third picot Of clover to the middle picot of clover 
seins of the third leaf of the clover first made. im the second row; turn and make the 
Continue chain and clover. other clover pointing down, fasten thread 

Directions for the top part of jabot— Under the chain and around stem of the 
clover. Turn and make another four 


This part of the jabot may look very . : , 
hie intricate in design, but is really very teen-picot chain and fasten to the middle 
simple. The body part of this piece is picot of the adjoining chain; make at 
made of the well-known pattern of ring other chain of twelve picots, turn, and 
FOOD and chain. You join the middle picot make a clover pointing up, fastening the 
of ring to middle picot of ring and mid- middle picot of the clover to the vertex 
. > dle picot of chain to the middle picot of of the angle formed by the two {fv llowing 
is made of the field grains—wheat and barley—in chain. You have, in all, eight rows, the chains; -_ and eae the a r - 
: 4 ” wo middle rows being the longest and pointing down. Continue twelve - pico 
which Nature has stored the “vital” elements best ied Sa after that the the 9 of the chain and then the nine-picot chain; 


suited to build bright, strong, happy children. respective rows vary according to the de- fasten each as on the other side point. 
sired shape. Each ring has five picots— Around this jabot you make th second 
i ienti 5 j ion— the two side picots and the three. picots row that you made for the edging, com 

- * regents prepared od 9 digestion at the top of ring. Make 3 d.s., a side sisting of chain and clover. Fa-ten the 
meeting the needs of their growing bodies and picot, then 2 d.s., and the three top picots thread to the top ring on the r ow of 
i i with 1 d. s., 1s. s., between them; again the jabot and make the chain 0! a .8, 

eet ie them safely poche that period of _doase 2 d.s., the other side picot, and lastly then the clover, then the chain, an ' fasten 
safety—maturity. 3 d.s. Each chain has three picots with the chain so that two rings com wen 
1 d.s.,1s.s., between each picot,and 2d.s. the arch formed by the two chains, he 
; ~ . . . . epicct chai 

Most children dearly love the sweet, delicate at the beginning and end of chain; al- When you come to the nine-pic’ chit 
h I ishi hei ways connect the last side picot of each fasten in the middle picot of n°? ; 
flavour of Grape-Nuts with cream. t satishes their ring to the first side picot of the ring chain, and on the corners fasten to oe 
natural appetite and mothers can let them have this that follows; also connect the middle side picot of clover and then to ‘he 7 
. “ . picot of ring to the middle picot of ring, picot of clover, then make the clover an 
food with the assurance that they will be well or the middle picot of chain to the middle do not join with the rest of the ging. 


he end 


i seems icot of chain, however it may be. When you come to the clovers on ‘le em 
a eens: cas mOpPT: : The edging of the top part.—To give the of the jabot fasten the chain to‘ last 


jabot a better shape make a couple of rows picot of chain that adjoins th: 
” There’s a Reason sal of chain on either aide of the outside rows, then to the top picot of clover, ari a 

and around the bottom, with clovers on the clover as on the corner. The poor 
the corners and on the point. Each chain on the point does not join with t' ot 
consists of nine picots, with 1 d.s., 1 s.s.,  clovers. 
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$1,200 HOUSE 


BY M. E. HERRICK 






































E selected a spot in the 
midst of a Long Island 
wood, the trees being 
4 of mixed pine and oak, 
3) flourishing, but not 
dense enough to be 








rs gloomy. About a hun- 
SEPFA dred and fifty feet 
from the road a group 

of pines, taller than the rest, offered a 


The veranda is reached only 
A small porch, 
style of the old farmhouses, 


living-room. 


from the 
built in the 
with a seat 


on each side and overhung by a vine-cov- 


ered lattice, forms the entrance. 


A plain 


battened door opens into the living-room, 


the central 
fireplace. 


which we stained a soft yellowish 


feature 
This is faced with white brick 


of which is a large 


brown 


by mixing raw sienna with turpentine, and 

















A $1,200 SUMMER COTTAGE BY THE SEA 


picturesque background, and in their midst 


we placed the cottage. It is so intimately 
ne tl | among their branches that we can 
touch them from the upper veranda. 


Though the nearness of the road supplies 
the human element in what might other- 


Mise seem a lonely spot, the screen of trees 


between gives the privacy so desirable in 
the country. 

The cottage is twenty feet in width and 
forty-four feet long. It is built of rough 
timbers covered with plain siding which 
gled on the outside. The window- 
sashes and trimmings are painted a soft 
green. but the shingles are left untouched, 
to acyuire in time the soft silvery gray 
which is produced only by the sea air. We 
follow in this the color scheme of our 
surroundings — the gray of the sandy soil 
and the green of the trees. In order the 
better to weld together our work and 
nature's we have transplanted a number of 


is shi 


small pine trees to form a low hedge 
aroun’ the veranda, and have placed a 
few scattered ones in front and by the 


putting it on very thin with a broad brush. 
In order to give the room as much of 


Pome 
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THE GROUND-FLOOR PLAN 








furnish a broad vista of blue water shim- 
mering through the trees. Another win- 
dow on the north and the wide French 
window opening on to the veranda, added 
to these, give all the light and air one 
could wish. 

On the living-room walls we tacked 
green burlaps between the construction 
timbers to the height of six feet. Then we 
stained the timbers and boards above this, 
also the ceiling, a shade of green harmon- 
izing with the burlaps, but having a 
lighter effect. This we obtained by mix- 
ing the stain very thin, with a great deal 
of turpentine, so that the color and grain 
of the wood show through. 

A broad low seat is built under the 
south windows. The top forms the di- 
vided lid of a long box. 

The staircase, which runs up in one 
corner of the opposite side, turns in such 
a way as to take up very little room, and 
we found space under it for a small closet 
in which to keep wood for the fireplace. 

A library table in front of the fireplace, 
covered with some yellow and brown Ori- 
ental material brought from Cairo, is not 
out of harmony with the browns of an old 

quilt on the couch. 








i a. | 





The dining-room is stained 
green like the living-room, 
and, being small, has no su- 
perfluous furnishings. The 
china-closet is built into the 
corner, and a small dining 
table and chairs present a 
most respectable appearance 
in their green stain. 

The kitchen is supplied 
with water by a pump in the 
corner. Though small, it pro- 
vides room enough for the 
range, several tables, and 
long shelves. A porch en- 
closed with wire netting af- 
fords ample space for the 
ice-box, shelves for provisions, 








THE OUTDOOR SITTING-ROOM WITH ITS WATER VIEW 


an outdoor effect as possible we had extra- 


large windows. 


The upper sash is made 

















THE LIVING-ROOM WITH ITS BIG BRICKED FIREPLACE 


st of the house. Incidentally this saves 
the e 


heeded to enclose the foundations. 


with 


pense of the lattice that would be being a single pane of glass. 


diamond-shaped panes, the 


lower 
Three of the 


windows placed together on the south side 





and a seat. At one side is a 
small extension which is used 
for coal, kindlings, tools, ete. 

Upstairs are three bedrooms for the 
household, and a small room for the maid. 
The hall is large enough to allow for a 
space to be enclosed later for a bath-room, 
when we feel that we can spend the 
money for a windmill and plumbing. 

The largest bedroom occupies the 
space over the veranda, excepting a nar- 
row porch, which is enclosed in wire net- 
ting and affords sleeping accommodations 
for those who like to be out-of-doors. This 
room is colored with a thin blue satin, 
and the portiéres that shade the French 
window opening on to the porch are 
made of an old homespun sheet divided 
in the middle and faced down each side 
with blue flowered chintz. Another room 
has a thin yellow stain, and its hangings 
are of yellow and white chintz. The rugs 
are made of yellow and brown rags. In 
one corner where the chimney comes up a 
small Franklin stove serves the purpose of 
a fireplace and occupies much less space. 

Throughout, our effort has been to keep 
everything in harmony. A pretentious 
or very dainty style of furnishing would 
seem out of place with the rough walls, 
while if all is simple it has its own charm 
and the added comfort of including nothing 
about which one need be careful or anxious. 

The house cost $1,200 only. No archi- 
tect was employed, the design being orig- 
inal and the practical details worked out 
with the builder. 


whole 










The fragrance of 
honeyed apple blos- 
soms in May i is not 
more alluring than 


the goodness of FR 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


—dessert confec- 
tions beyond com- 
pare. 


Serve NABISCO 
as you will—with 
ices or beverages 
—they are always 
welcome, always 
appropniate. 


In ten cent tins 
Alsoin twenty-five centtins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 
—Another delightful des- 
sert confection. Coated 
with nch chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 





Rarrelite 
vs. SP ON 


Day 


REDUCED PHOTO OF NEW SPONGE; } 
DRY-—IT WEIGHED 1% OZS. AND 
MEASURED 334 * 1'4 INCHES. 


THE SAME SPONGE SOAKED IN 
WATER WEIGHED 17% 0ZS. AND 
MEASURED 7/2 x4 INCHES. 


THE SAME SPONGE SQUEEZED 
AND DRIED WEIGHED 1% OZS.BUTF 
MEASURED 7 2 x4 INCHES. 





ow Soap Powder like 
the Sponge will ab- 
sorb Moisture which makes 
the Powder heavier — you 


buy WATER instead of 
Powder. 

Soap Powder like. the 
Sponge can be filled with 
Air which makes the Pow- 
der Flufher — Bulky. This 


means you buy AIR in- 
stead of Powder. * 


It's hard to keep the water 
in~ tho’ they have found 
away. Open and expose 
a package of fluffed Pow- 
der and see how rapidly 
the Water Evaporates and 
the Weight Decreases. 

In buying the Big-Pack- 
aged — Fluffed — Spongy 
Powders you buy a large 
percentage of Air and 
Water and pay for themat 
Soap's Prices—foolish! 

Test your Powders to see 
just what you are getting. 


mechabnits 


is like Sponge No. 1, 
Dry- Dense — Condensed 


more than ever’ 


Best By Test 


A Tablespoonful is equal 
to several of the Spongy 
powders, 


-AGAIN, “IT’S 
SIMPLY A MATTER 
OF INTELLIGENCE.”’ 





HARPER'S 


BAZAR 


ILLUSTRATED BY DALTON STEVENS 


BAA, neasty forty years after, and he gone 


was alone in the 
" home that had _ been 
ay his and hers for over 


thirty years, and she 
4jwas getting old. 

That last, however, 
hardly affected her own 
thought, except as it 
brought gratitude for 

the fewer days to come. And she need not 
be alone. The children had begged her to 
make their homes hers. They could not 
understand why she would not. They had 
not experience to teach them that she was 
not yet ready to live their lives. 

Richard would have known without tell- 
ing why she could not give up the wide, 
old study with its two big desks, his and 
hers; or the little gray and rose drawing- 
room where some of the great ones of the 
earth had done him homage; or the sun- 
swept dining-room with the pines against 
the windows; or the chamber with its 
four-poster (how they had laughed softly 
together when Margaret had urged the 
shining twin brass bedsteads). To the 
children these constant reminders of the 


HE 


old days only made her present loneliness’ 


more intolerable. 

At first she too had felt the terrible 
gnawing emptiness intensified by the sur- 
roundings that so pro- 


from her, she could not restrain the little 
gleeful laugh, remembering the world’s 
amaze at the suddenness of her ecapitu- 
lation. They never guessed how long she 
had been making ready for him! No one 
ever guessed anything—except him. 

And for all the years it had been the 
same. When the first baby boy came the 
congratulations seemed to her positive 
sacrilege. The eestasies over her baby, 
the rejoicings that to her was given the 
gladness of motherhood, thé prophecies 
of the years of companionship for her and 
her son—mostly they left Richard utterly 
out. Searcely a word of his boy—hardly 
a reference, even, that the child was theirs. 
From the very moment of birth mother 
and child appeared to exist in a holy of 
holies far too sacred and distant for 
thought of him who was father to pene- 
trate. Once or twice in bewildered in- 
dignation she had tried to explain her 
own feelings. But the shocked accusa- 
tion that she “was the queerest mother ” 
soon taught her the futility of explana- 
tions. 

In later years she had often felt the 
same accusation. She was totally differ- 
ent from those other women! How could 
she make them understand that being 
mother, to her, only made her wifehood 
more? She eared devotedly for the chil- 
dren, but, beyond all, she cared because 
they were his. And from the beginning 
to the very end her love for them followed, 
never preceded, her love for him. To him, 


* 


he kept for her the old, sweet nic 
till the end. She had heard wom 
they liked this total verbal submerg 
their former selves into the new, té 
relation. They thought no word s 
as this universal, primal title. B 
had never desired to put off he 
hood—even to attain this other. 
she was more to him than the mot 
his children, so to her he had alway 
husband first, father second. It h 
lowed of necessity that their own | 
kept wonderfully vital, individu: 
had never been swallowed up in the 
uous, younger life about them. 
Curiously enough, as many open); 
velled, to all outward seeming lx 
had worked well even for the ce! 
But it had been no plan to her- 
the inevitable result of the in 
way. What better training cou 
young of a union have, than to s 
union perfect? What more stim 
to high endeavor than to realize th 
were a part of it—the result, indeed 
And so, when it came to thei: 
forth to their own lives, she ha 
them with cheer. She had missed 1 
only he knew how greatly—but th 
ing held none of the bitterness that 
the woman whose children are hei 
good and precious part of her life 
their life, they were, but never 
ever the greatest. So long as tli 
could live and work and love toge'! 
life was full, and must be joyous. 
But when he had gone—ah!—could she 
ever look what was left 





claimed him gone. But 
even from the beginning 
she knew it was far less 
terrible than to aban- 
don this that had been 
their home. For here 
the past yet seemed 
part of the present. If 
the beloved belongings 
made her all the more 
the wife bereft, they at 
least still kept her wife. 
That which above all 
else she had ever been, 
they helped preserve. 
If now she left them for 
those younger homes, 
from _ henceforth she 
would never be more 
than mother. And her 
whole being recoiled at 
the mere injustice alone 
of that. 

Other women might 
not understand. Years 
ago they had failed to 
comprehend. But al- 
ways, from the first 
awakening thoughts of 
girlhood, hers had been 
the wife-spirit incar- 
nate. It was why she 
had not married young. 
She, whom men_ had 
cared for greatly, and 
who had had wide com- 
panionship with many 
men, had instinctively 
known her own nature 
too well to let friend- 
ship or fascination de- 
lude her. She need never 
marry—she had more 
than half believed she 
never would. But, if 
she did, it must be for a 
union founded on the 





squarely in the face? 
Once again, as in s0 
many crises of her 
life, her attitude 
shocked her friends. 
She was unnatural— 
the stricture | 
even her stopped 
unnatural and wigrate- 
ful, with three « 
all longing for 
share their ii 
and cares, to be 
terly destitut 
would not be 
they said, if sl 
a bride or a eli! 
widow. They |! 
derstood as litt! 
the days of the 
He would have 
That thought 
held her up for 
And gradually, 
midst of the o 
roundings, she ¢ 
think he did kn 

Day by day s 
more clearly t 
long as she w 
part of the hon 
had held their ! 
had not total! 
him. This wa- 
she clung closer 
things that we! 
At least it ke; 
from being a 
watcher of 
lives — something 
would not be 
those lives we! 
children’s. It 
greatly for their ~1kes; 
too, that she held | loot. 
She would not modily 
or change their ves 


iched 


ears— 


ildren 
ler to 


erests 








perfect trinity of joined 
flesh, mind, and spirit. 
It was not from over- 
self-valuation or prideful demand for the 
superman. But for him who was her 
mate—she could and must wait till the 
last day before forever. 
How quickly they had 
other when he had come! 


known each 
Even now, 


SHE COULD NOT GIVE UP THE OLD FOUR-POSTER 


as to her, it all went without saying, or 
thinking. But one of the signs of it was 
that he rarely called her “mother.” 
She often wondered how other women 
could bear to hear little else, once the ba- 
bies came. It was one of her joys that 


And better than nen 
who are less wife than 
mother did she realize 
that her presence in these young | 
must do that. Her own life had b: 
sacred for her not to hold theirs + 
also. 
So the days had gone by, and lit!! 
little from her loss and loneliness sli: 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 














built her. cairn out of 
the memories of the 
days gone by, while 
pit by bit she once 
more took up the work 
that they hat 
planned. 

\t times the thought 
of the children, his 
children, drove her to 


them. To see and 
hear them then was to 
fer] nearer him. But 
she never stayed away 
long 


g. 
Che old house called 
her, and she fled back 
te its treasured past— 


that which made her 
p} sent. 

\nd then, on one of 
tl days, that had 
not yet cease d to 
come, When the visi- 
ble signs of him 


ol swelled the vast 
emptiness of the re- 
sounding house, her 
hands held Margaret’s 
telcgram: 

*Riehard born at 
two. All well. He 
needs you.” 

tichard! Her 








“He needed her?” 


Ah! But only he, the 
first Richard, would 
ever know how = she 
needed him. Already 
she could see the 
small figure there, at 
his grandfather’s 
desk, his curly head 
very like that silver 
one, and day by 


day growing more like 
him. 

And all the days 
stretched before her 
full of the promise of 
those to be. 

Her children, despite 


her pride that they 
were his, had 
been blended him and 
her — composites indis- 
tinguishable and _ in- 
separable. 

But this babe — sh« 


knew —and she never 
would know else—was 
to be her Richard’s self 
once more. 
She had 
pre - eminent, 
first, and 
wife. 
Perhaps 


been wife 


always: | 


because ot 








Richard’s grandson! 
Their grandson! 

fhe empty rooms 
were onee again alive and speaking. 
Richard’s very self seemed there beside 


OW to make the most of John’s 
H satay. how to put by something 

every month, and still live and dress 
well enough to keep one’s self-respect in 
the best working order, are questions con- 
fronting many a dovecote in New York 
and throughout our big country. A few 
suggestions about food follow—the fruit 
of experience. 

Save in every wise way, but eye askance 
all serimping over proper nourishment. 
Mr. Fletcher is telling us that we 
should eat what we like best. We will 
not now stop to argue the question, but 
say that you shall, and admit that you 
like many expensive things. 

You can have them all the more if you 
will save the pennies which make the 
dollars. 

One at a time they count for very lit- 
tle, but mount up wonderfully in the 
course of a few years, and forming the 
habit of attention to. small things counts 
in time. For instance: when you 
make cake, scrape clean with both a spoon 
and a knife the dish in which you have 
mixed the ingredients, and add this after- 
math to the portion already in the bak- 
ing-pan, instead of plumping the dish un- 
der the faucet with several spoonfuls of 
dough in it. In the case of rich cakes, a 
good many pennies are wasted each time 
that is done. 

\gain, if you have a small prime roast 
occasionally, see to it that you get every 
drop of the precious liquid left in the pan 
after the meat is taken out. 

fashion now decrees that good brown 
gravy shall be put in limbo, be spoken of 
Wit bated breath. So much the worse for 
the fashion, but if you choose to follow 


THE 


large 


GR\CEFULLY sailing the deep-blue sky, 
Crooning his tenderest lullaby, 

Cometh the Stork, with his eyes aglow; 
Now darting upward, now swooping low. 
Crooning’ and crooning, 

Tuning and tuning— 

Singing his song 

The whole day long 
There in the sky, 

Singing his tenderest lullaby: 
“Hush! Lam coming! Speak softly,O cloud! 
Chinders and lightnings bold, be not so loud! 
Here in my basket there sleepeth a mild 
Golden-haired, cherry-cheeked, pinky-toed 

child, 
Dow n in the valley a mother awaits 
This, the most precious of gifts from the 

Fates. 

Let its first ery, 

First glance of the eye, 
Fall on the ears and the face of the fair 
Mother who’s waiting so patiently there!” 





HER HANDS HELD MARGARET'S TELEGRAM 


her, rejoicing in this, the last result of 
their union. 


TWO IN A FLAT 
BY KATHERINE A. FOOTE 


it, drain off, while it is still hot, the great- 
er part of the drippings, and set away to 
make a clear soup, another day. Add a 
little hot water to that remaining in the 
pan, scrape down the rich brown crust 
formed on the sides, thicken with flour 
(browned if you haye it), let it boil up 
once, then turn out into an earthen dish, 
and as with the cake, turn it all out. 

You can use this to help out the broth 
made of nothing but bones, or, heated with 
some thin slices of your roast, it completes 
a most savory dish for any meal. If you 
are making an omelette, or separating 
eggs for any purpose, pray do not leave a 
large part of the egg on the beating-plat- 
ter, but scrape clean as before. Have 
plenty of cooking spoons, forks, and 
knives. If you have to stop and wash one 
for each receipt, the chances are much 
against scraping being done at all. A 
tremendous saving may be effected by ar- 
ranging your appetites—to buy fruits and 
vegetables in their season, and not before. 
Strawberries at Christmas, even yet, taste 
of dollars. : 

If you are tempted to buy at that sea- 
son, you have a whole year to wait until 
the holiday comes around again. Why not 
make your years for the fruit begin in 
April instead? They are cheap then, in- 
finitely better, there’s a long season of 
them to ensue, and it’s only a year to the 
next April, as in the former case. Why 
not follow the same rule with eggs? They 
are wholesome, nourishing, easy to pre- 
pare, and altogether commendable for 
most people to use at breakfast. But all 
physicians agree that variety in diet is 
important. If you have been using them 
steadily for seven or eight months, why 


the very 
of that, and because 
she was wife bereft 
more than she had ever been mother, she 
had now become grandmother. 


perfectness 


not stop them during the winter when 
they are highest? 

In cold weather we need fats which our 
stomachs falter at as the thermometer 
rises. Ham, pork 
chops, a cold spare-rib left from dinner 
all of these are at their 
and make large variety—especially if we 


sausage, tenderloins, 


best in winter, 
add to the list the ever-convenient bacon, 
and the unjustly derided codfish. The last 
mentioned can be daintily shredded and 
warmed with milk and flour, minus the 
eggs when the latter are costing most. Or, 
it is tasty cut into and 
browned over the fire, and few housekeep- 
ers need to be reminded of balls of cod. 
Do not try to 
Pay thirty to forty cents, 
and you will get flavor, and enough ad 
ditional strength, to more than pay for 
the difference in cost—provided you make 


very slivers 


save money by buying 


cheap coffee. 


ever, 





it properly—and get less poisonous adul 
teration. Far be it from any one to say 
that high-priced 
pure in these degenerate days, but let us 
least There is 
no question about dripped coffee being the 
best, but it takes a good deal more of the 
berry. 

To make it almost 
a mill and see that it grinds. Grind the 
little you need for two morning. 
Have your pot hot, put in a tablespoonful 
of coffee ground to a powder, for each per 
Boil fresh water until it 
hard, having measured it first exactly, and 
dash it into the pot, which settles it as 
slow pouring would not do. A cup and a 
half of water to each tablespoonful of 
coffee makes a liquid strong enough for 
any one’s health. 


anything is perfectly 


choose the pernicious. 
as good, 


first buy 


every 


son. bubbles 


SONG OF THE STORK 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


Sailing along like a ship on the sea, 
Cometh the Stork with an eye full of glee. 
Cometh the Stork with his wings spread 
wide, 
Seattering joy upon every side. 
Crooning and crooning, 
Tuning and tuning— 
Singing his song 
The whole day long 
There in the sky, 
Singing his, tenderest lullaby: 
“Hush! I am coming! Be quiet, O 
storm! 
Scatter, ye winds; O sunbeams, be warm! 
Here in my basket I carry a rare 
Bundle of sweetness, of tears, and of care. 
Down in the valley the Muses await 
The soul of a Singer with spirit elate: 
A Master of Song 
That’s virile and strong. 
I earry within new notes for the lyre, 
A soul that will blaze into undying fire.” 





Proudly is sailing the Stork in the blue. 
Straight on his course as a meteor true. 
Cometh the Stork with his flashing eye, 
Filling with song all the broad night sky. 

Crooning and crooning, 

Tuning and tuning— 

Singing his song 

The whole night long 

There in the sky. 

Singing an anthem swelling high: 
“Loud your rejoicings! Cry out, ye vales! 
Sing, all ye mountains and deep-hid dales! 
Here in my basket a soul’s asleep, 

Fit for the problems the Ages keep. 

Down in the green earth Nations await 
The hand of a Man for the Helm of State; 
The Soul and Mind 
Of a Godlike kind, 

And the Son that is born to the earth this 
night 
Is the Son 
might!” 


of the Gods with a Godlike 
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This Kind 
of Corn 


Cooked, sweetened, 
rolled into thin fluffy bits 


and toasted to a crisp, 
appetizing brown, becomes 


Post 
Toasties 


A tempting, wholesome 


food for the whole family. 


It is fine served right 
from the package with 
cream and sugar or fruit. 


“The Memory Lingers” 














Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 


Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 











will never 

know true cook- 
ing comfort, con- 
venience and econ- 
omy, until you use 


DETROIT JEWEL 
GAS RANGES 


They combine cleanliness, safety, 
comfort and economy, wi 

the most perfect and 

durable construc- 

tion in the 








Bending 
or Stooping 
You never have to bend 
or stoop or strain your back. 
You can have the cooking top at 
the right or left as you prefer. 
high legs make them 
easy to sweep under. The 
plain, sanitary finish 
makes them the 
easiest to 
keep 
clean 


























(| hi l f 
No th h AW 
Reach- Uiipmas: 
‘ing Over 
Blazing Burners “| 
to get at the oven. The 
safety pilot and the star-shaped 
burners and the many other ad- 
vantages make them the most con- 
venient, safe, economical and satis- 
factory ranges you can buy. 
Many styles to select from— 
at your Dealer's or the 
Gas Company. 


es 





Send your name on 
a postal to— 


Department “C,” 


Detroit Stove Works 
DETROIT, MICH. 


“ Largest Stove Plant in the World” 
Detroit - Chicago 
for a 32-page IIllus- 






































JOHN H.WOODBURYS 
NEW BOOK 


nd Ph Oa 
Tells how to care for hair and 


scalp, skin, complexion and 
hands. Only book published by 


. 


15 Oem 4018 





FACE AND ARMS 


permanently destroyed, 


guaranteed. ~~" rie a) 


No electricity, poison, 

pain. Protected by law. 

MME. JULIAN, 123 Sth Ave, 
New York City 
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FOR SMALL: GIRLS 



































HERE is no age in her life when the 

dressing of the small daughter is not 

a delight, but the pleasure is, per- 
haps, greatest while she is still very small 
indeed, and can wear, all day, frocks of 
pretty color trimmed with dainty 
lace and bright ribbons. 

Her little dresses must not all be 

elaborate, however; in fact, there 
must never be an effect of actual 
elaboration or “ fussiness.” It is 
a mistake to dress the small girl 
in such a way that she is con- 
spicuous among her companions 
and is made to feel conscious of 
her dress. The time will come 
all too soon when she must be 
thoughtful of her appearance. 
While she is in the nursery she 
should always be neat and “ spick 
and span” clean, but for play 
her dresses should be of the 
plainest. 

Smock frocks with bands of 
hand-sealloped linen as the only 
trimming are attractive for the 
tiny girl just graduated from 
the “jumper” stage. When she 
grows somewhat older the 
smocked frock may be adorned 
by a sash of pale pink or blue 
ribbon. Later on comes the prac- 
tical Russian-blouse dress of 
pink, blue, or natural - colored 
linen or piqué, which is durable 
and will stand any number of wash- 
ings. 

For parties white is worn altogeth- 
er by small girls, although sometimes a 
sheer lawn frock is placed over a slip of 
pink or blue to give it color. Slippers, 
socks, hair ribbon, and sash then all are 
of the shade of this slip. Made belts and 
girdles instead of a sash tied each time 
it is put on trim many party frocks, al- 
though the wide ribbon sashes never go 
completely out of fashion for children. 

The popular Dutch neck is charming for 
small girls. In warm weather a collar- 
less frock made also with short sleeves is 
most attractive, and on colder days the 


SIMPLE LINEN MORNING DRESS 


same dress may be worn with a lawn 
guimpe. 

With Russian-blouse dresses, both in 
serge and wash material, three to four 
inch patent-leather belts are exceedingly 


sthart, the square buckle being either ot 
bright metal or else covered with t! 
leather. 

For morning wide - brimmed hais, 
trimmed only with a narrow band of rj)- 

bon about the crown and _ ribbon 

streamers, are best, as they afford 

shade, and yet are sufficiently simp!e 
to be suitable. For afternon 
a simple shape on the mushroo:n 
order, trimmed either with flow- 
ers or wide ribbon of pretiy 
shade, is sure to be attractive, 
Wide lingerie hats on the Cor- 
day order are once again in 
vogue among the bonnets for 
small girls. 

There is apparently considera- 
ble diversity of opinion as re- 
gards the correct position for t\ie 
belt on the small girl’s frock. 
Many of the smartest, litile 
French dresses show the sash in 
practically normal place, whiile 
on other frocks the belt is so tar 
down as to hamper the tiny 
wearer in her walk almost as 
absurdly as does the hob! 
skirt of the moment inconvin- 
ience her elders. The abnorma|ly 
long-waisted effect obtained jy 
placing the belt almost at the 
hem of the frock is charminyly 
quaint on some children, but is 
not becoming to every type. 

Coats fur girls of tender age are 
fashioned much as are the coats for 
boys still in the nursery, but the smull 
girl’s coat has greater adornment in 

the way of collar and cuffs of lace and 
sheer embroidery. 

If the child has brilliant coloring a sim- 
ply made jacket of deep pink with wide 
collar and cuffs of embroidered shiver 
handkerchief linen will be pretty, the wiiite 
straw hat trimmed with ribbons of thie 
same shade of pink. Light blue is more 
becoming to some children, however, and 
the plain straight coat with white at the 
throat and wrist will be equally smart in 
either color or in all white. 
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LITTLE GIRL’S LINEN FROCK PLAIN AND PLAID WOOL DRESS 


ORGANDIE AND LACE PARTY FROCK BABY GIRL'S EMBROIDERED FROCK 
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SMALL BOYS 






































linen rompers until he starts for 

boarding-schoo] clad, oh, so proudly! 
in his first pair of long trousers, a boy’s 
outfit must be as carefully thought out 
an planned as is the wardrobe of his 
tiny sister. And it is during these few 
bri-f years only that fond parents can 
take joy in dressing their 
young sons to bring out each 
point of their beauty. For his 
little sailor suit the becoming 
shede should always be care- 
fully selected and _ introduced 
in the wide square collar, and 
if se is still small enough for 
a Russian-blouse dress there 
should be a bright bit of color 
in the ribbon tie. 

severity, however, must mark 
the outfit for a small boy. In 
the morning a Russian - blouse 
suit of natural-colored linen, 
wor with a wide patent- 
leather belt, is practical. To 
complete this dress should be 
brown boots and_ stockings. 
Low shoes and socks are 
fashionable for all children, 
leather leggings being worn out- 
of-doors until the weather is 
rally warm. This fashion 
should not be kept up after the 
boy has grown big, any more 
than he should be forced to keep to 
his kniekerbockers when he is tall 
enough to wear long trousers. 

The illustrations on this page show 
five styles of dress suitable to boys from 
two to twelve years. The little dress for 
a boy of three would be- equally pretty 
in white piqué with collar and cuffs of 
pink, blue, or red linen, or in a color with 
white at collar and cuffs. 

For a boy a year or two older the 
Russian-blouse costume would be delight- 
fully smart in brown linen with strappings 
of white piqué. White is only worn on 
rare “ dress-up ” occasions by boys of this 
age, but if light colors are becoming to 
their pink cheeks and deep-blue eyes then 
these points should certainly be brought 
out. 

Galatea and striped ticking make excel- 
lent play dresses for small boys. At this 
age it is necessary to have a large sup- 


Finer the day when he dons his first 



















SIMPLE CHEVIOT SUIT FOR A BOY OF TEN 


ply of costumes, but it is not necessary 
or fitting that these suits should be in 
any way elaborate. In fact, quantity is 
the main thing, with quality considered 
only as regards choosing material that is 
durable and will stand many washings. 
The sailor suit shown is always a 
charming style of dress for a small ~boy, 
and is equally pretty in blue serge for 
cold weather, and in linen, duck, crash, or 


piqué for summer. A dark blue and white 
stripe with a wide collar and cuffs of the 
same shade of blue is a favorite suit for 
play, but just at present there is a pref- 
erence for tans and browns. For the 
street there should be a jacket of cov- 
ert-cloth, unless with the child’s col- 
oring dark-blue serge is more becom- 
ing. A wide collar of white, blue, 
or tan linen will make the 
jacket more attractive for the 
first spring days. « 

Jackets for small boys are 
most mannish little affajrs 
hanging straight from _ the 
shoulders with box .back, dou- 
ble-breasted front and trimmed 
either not at all or with nar- 
row stitched strappings of the 
material. As the boy grows 
older the collar of lace or em- 
broidery is replaced by an or- 
dinary flat collar and narrow 
revers of velvet or cloth over 
which the wide sailor collar of 
the suit is generally placed 
when the coat is put on. 

Jackets of natural - colored 
leather are extremely smart for 
the early spring, when the fu. 
coat is first laid aside. With 
these leather coats are worn 
round sailor hats of the same 
soft leather. Brown serge or 

echeviot with collar and cuffs of 
leather and the same leather cap are 
also very smart. 

The dress of the American boy shows 
far more independence than do the cos- 
tumes of either his sister or his mother. 
While the English heir to his father’s 
lands is clad in long trousersed sailor 
costumes which are most inconvenient 
for play, his cousin across the channel is 
just as uncomfortably clad in costumes too 
elaborate to be suitable—or so it seems 
from the American point of view. The 
young son of America’s wealthiest fam- 
ily is most simply dressed all through his 
career—in the nursery, kindergarten, and, 
later on, at boarding-school. Kven at 
parties he wears his simple sailor suit of 
white serge until he is old enough for 
the quaint Eton costume. For tiny boys 
white socks with brown or black boots are 
very smart for summer wear. 










































LINEN SUIT FOR A SMALL BOY 


SHIRTWAIST AND KNICKERS OF TAN LINEN BLUE DENIM SUIT; TAN BANS GALATEA OR TICKING PLAY SUIT 
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aker’s 
Chocolate 


Finest in the World for 
Cooking and Drinking 


Unequaled for smoothness, 

delicacy, natural flavor and 
that uniform- 
ity which 
insures best 
results. 


IT IS 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 
Beware of Imitations 
—the genuine is put 
up in Blue Wrapper 
and Yellow Label 
and with our trade- 

mark on the back. 


Booklet of Choice 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off, Recipes Sent Free 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 

















Trade Mark 


Buy a cake of your 
favorite toilet soap, 
and then buy a cake of 


Mennen’s 


(Borated) 


Skin Soap 


Put the two on your dress- 
er, use them alternately, 
and in a week you will 
know which you prefer 
and why Mennen's is con- 
stantly growing in favor. 
At all druggists, or mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents postpaid. 
Sample for 4 cent stamp. 


Gerhard Nennen Co,, Newark, N.J* 














Do You Have 
Objectionable Hair 
on your Arms, 
Neck, or Face? 


ce you wear and enjoy cool, 
comfortable, attractive sum- 
mer gowns, or do you have to en- 
dure the mortifying stare of the public because of 
the hair growth on your arms, neck and face! 
CHARMENE is prepared for the purpose of removing 
such hair growth, quickly, surely, easily and safely. 
We positively guarantee that CHARMENE will re- 
move any growth of hair from any part of the per- 
son, and may be used as often as necessary ,without 
eras the skin in any way. 
CHA ‘E is no more inconvenient to use than the 
average face cream, and tends to make the skin ap- 
pear clear and firm. CHARMENE is being used by 
undreds of satisfied women from whom we have 
many unsolicited letters of praise, 
Send 10 cents in stamps or coin and we will send a 
sufficient quantity of CHARMENE to prove our state- 
ments. Or send 81.00 for a full size box. 


The irmene Company 
1544 Payne Ave. Cleveland, O. 














Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 HAIR SWITCH. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 
Choice of Natural wavy or hair. 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 
22 inch short stem fine human hair switch to 
it 


match. If you find it a bi i 

ha ne ee ee 
wigs, bulls, etc. AVERS, Dept. 425. 

19 Quincy Street, Chicago 
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FRENCH EVENING 






































WHITE SATIN, BLACK DRAPERY 


| Igo chiffon has been worn in in- 


numerable ways for five years or more, 
it is continually appearing with new 


| features that renew its lease of life from 


season to season. Just now its latest devel- 
opments make it seem almost new and more 
than ever attractive. This is the reason, 
perhaps, that half of the evening dresses 
designed for the late spring and summer 
wear are made up of this fabric, or of 
mousseline de soie, which is an equally 
perennial favorite. To-day both weaves 
are used in the tunic overdress of the pre- 
vailing narrow dress, and their novelty 
lies in big motifs of floss embroidery, 
often with gold or silver} which are ar- 

















BACK VIEWS OF THE GOWNS ABOVE 


ranged around the lower edge of the over- 
dress. 

A really lovely dinner gown of chiffon 
and soft brocade is made as follows: The 
underdress is of white soft satin. The 
tunie is of chiffon, falling to within three 


SAPPHIRE SATIN WITH PALE PINK 





inches of the lower hem, and embroidered 
at long intervals with gold wheat-heads. 
Above this is worn an overdress of the 
palest pink draped on each side of a panel 
space down the front. The drapery is of 
silk with Empire wreaths in silver thread 
faintly and sparsely traced over the en- 
tire ground. A silver cord finishes the 
short waist-line and the short, ~ softly 
draped sleeve. Above the pink waist rises 
a chemisette of white- chiffon, and above 
this still the edge of the silk underress, 
so that the décolletage is as modest as 
could be wished when completed. The 
edge of the silk underdress is embroidered 
with silver, which lies like frost against 
the neck. 

Two-thirds of the dresses sent out by 
smart designers have fancy sleeves, often 
transparent, sometimes by no means s0. 
The dimensions of the sleeves are always 
small when the material is of close weave; 
and about half the elaborate evening 
frocks, particularly for matrons, are 
sleeveless, with inch-wide bretelles to sup- 
port the waists, many of which are aston- 
ishingly décolleté. Those shown in this 
group represent some of the most conserv- 
ative, and, though described in the rich 
materials in which they come from the 
smart workshops, almost any of them 
might be copied in simpler fabrics. 

One of these is of white satin, with an 
overdress of chiffon, embroidered in silver 
and crystal. The skirt is of even length 
(a short, round walking length), but to 
it is added a loosely hanging train of un- 
lined chiffon, edged and slightly weight- 
ed with the crystal and silver band trim- 
ming. Rosettes of silver lace and a silver 
tissue belt complete this dainty gown. 

The short frock of pink chiffon over a 
self - colored satin foundation presents a 
novel combination of blue and white with 
the pink. Blue chiffon hems are added to 
the pink overdress, and a border of white 
daisies with crystal bead-centres is car- 
ried round the skirt and up the sides, also 
round the sleeve edges. The folded belt is 
of blue satin; it is finished with long 
ends in the back, weighted with gold tas- 
sels, and fine gold cord trims the neck 
and the sleeves. The tiny button forms 


WHITE CHIFFON WITH EMBROIDERY 


PINK CHIFFON OVER SATIN 


that mingle with the trimming are of blu 
chiffon. 

The black and white dinner gown pict- 
ured shows a contrasting use of the two 
hues which appears striking in the ex- 
treme. The simple undergown is of white 
supple satin, with thin gold gauze lower 
sleeves and a touch of this trimming at tle 
neck. The overdress, a half-winding dra- 
pery, is of satin-finished ecrépe. 

A contrast is offered, in the last gown 
to be described, between coral satin, which 
forms the overdress, and sapphire-|)lue 
velvet, which borders the lower skirt and 
forms a small band across the corsage. 
This rises above a massed’ garniture of 
strass and pearl embroidery. The slecves 
are of coral net with strass embroidery. 
The arrangement of the back of this gown 
will be seen in outline on this page. he 
low cut at the back of the neck may be 
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filled in by a bit of embroidery ani the 
velvet band as is the front opening. ; 

Such gowns as the fourth one on ths 
page are easily copied in the inexpe!-ivé 
summer fabrics, with lace in place 0! the 
hand embroidery. 
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STREET GOWNS 



































STREET GOWN OF FAWN-COLOR SERGE 


\Y JiTH the exception of a very few 
costumes, street gowns in the pres- 
ent season are matters of such elab- 

ovation as to make them particularly diffi- 

cult to describe in a class by themselves. 

To be sure, there are numbers of two-piece 

costumes composed of a skirt and a coat 

for which a waist must be designed unless 
the shirtwaist is resorted to; but the ma- 
jority of street costumes of to-day rep- 
resent an underdress of great richness, 
especially at the top, with a coat that is 
modifyingly plain, perhaps, but not nec- 
sarily so. There are charming cotton 
ile waists offered for use with the skirt- 
d-eoat costume, and novel chiffon waist 
ups for the plainer complete underdresses. 
rhe spring jackets that accompany the 
arter dresses, however, allgmore or less 
cpeat the elaboration of the dress waist 



































BACK VIEWS OF THE GOWNS ABOVE 


itself, as the several representative gar- 
ments pictured on this page will show. A 
careful examination of the little back 
Views will give added details of these gar- 
ments, 

There is the greatest possible latitude 


BLUE SERGE WITH BRAIDED MOIRE 


in all of them, in the matter of skirt 
form and of neck finish. Of the four pict- 
ured here one coat skirt curves upward 
slightly in the back; another slopes down- 
ward toward the right side; a third is 
just enough shorter in the back.than in 
the front to come into the class of irreg- 
ular-length coats, and the fourth is prae- 
tically a round garment, but the double 
side portions which will be seen in the 
back view of this last seriously affect the 
lines of the back and create their own 
touch of irregularity. 

Jacket fronts are equally independent 
of rule or precedent, and, being far more 
elaborate, are still more difficult to define. 
Those of the costume of light-brown serge, 
with the black satin waisteoat, show a 
type of revers which, over either a shal- 
low or deep opening, is much developed 
by exclusive tailors. The flat, closely 
pressed collar, with single or double revers 
of this sort, are more or less represented 
in two-thirds of the spring costumes. 
They are usually of satin or silk, show- 
ing contrast in color. 

In the case of long revers the flatness 
is secured the more readily by notching 
the collar in the centre of the back. The 
notch may be left open, as in the model 
shown herewith, or be filled in with a 
gusset - shaped bit of silk or embroidery. 
Just now such infinitesimal touches are 
added with rings of soutache, centred by a 
gold or jet or colored bead or two. 

The costume of brown velvet, soutached 
over with matching braid, gives, in the 
view shown, a suggestion of the spiral 
turn which is frequently resorted to in 
home and indoor gowns, but less general- 
ly for street wear. he jacket here de- 
picted is almost a draped garment. Its 
seamless back and shoulders show a form 
of coat which all the individual tailors 
are advancing, as they are the side-fast- 
ened garments and the trimming that sim- 
ulates small or enormous buttonholes. 

The latter are formed of every conceiv- 
able fabric. Cord, soutache, folds, and 
twists of material; even heavy wool and 
velvet form them. Sometimes (usually 
this is the case with the heavier rolls) 
rows of them are closely set together, and 


WOOL SATIN WITH MOIRE 


rise, panel fashion, from the hem of the 
dress or along the right front of a coat. 
In the latter case the loops which are to 
be slipped over buttons, as closely set, on 
the left front, extend beyond the edge of 
the garment. Flat braid used to simulate 
such buttonholes is stitched on both edges, 
with a free loop end. 

Ip oceasional novel instances these loops 
are made of materia] to match that which 
forms the collar and cuffs of the costume. 
For instance, had they been part of the 
trimming scheme of the wool-satin gown 
pictured above, the loops would have been 
of the moiré. 

Whole panels of this effective trimming 
are used upon the dressier of street cos- 
tumes, including those of linen and cot- 
ton or wool basket-cloth. It is more or 
less the same sort of thing which is used 
80 effectively in mourning trimmings; at 
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the same time the grouping and the close 
panelling of the moment are new. 

The jackets are shorter than for several 
years, and some summer linen models show 
even the bolero or Eton jacket, with an 


odd round tail at the back. 


BROWN VELVET WITH SOUTACHE 


tudents in the 
school of 
:. ‘ 
Experience learn 
that Kleinert’s Dress Shields 
are worthy of full confidence 
that every claim made forthem 
in the past is substantiated by 
the easy test of actual servi 
Kleinert’s are the only Dress 
Shields that can be washed in Aor 
water (imperative for removing 
odor and germs) and restored by 
ironing to their original newness 
and whiteness. 


There is a Kleinert shape and size 
for every need each perfect for 
its purpose, and every pair wat 

ranted. 

A postal will bring you our 
fully oy oe Dress Shield 
Bookl: 


I. B. Kleine rt Rubber Co 


721 » 996.999 


3-725-727 Broadway 


New York 





If the name ‘‘Kleinert’’ is not on 
the shield it isn’t a Kleinert — 
The Guaranteed Shield. 
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New York Spring & Summer Cat- 
alog is now being mailed. 
Itis anexcellent Guide Book 
of New York and Paris wear- 
ing apparel. 

We pay postage on mail ship- 
ments of $5 or more. 

See Catalog for Freight and 
Express Free Delivery Terms. 
Just write us, TODAY: 
"Send Free CATALOG No. 33" 


New York 

















Sc and 10c a 
card of 12. 
All Sizes. 


halme 
earls 


Selected Dearly buttons. 
Eabere. Bevelled, Smoked, Cup and 
Styles. Finest pearl buttons 


card for F si — | 
name. Illustrated Booklet Free. 
Don't ash for just “buttons,” get 
Chalmers Pearls 
HARVEY CHALMERS & SON 
33 Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y, 


tu TAMMER 


Be am for my 200 page book with Free Trial 

a. ee methods for Home Cure. 

Establish 5 years. Reputation world-wide. 
G. A. Lewis, 15 Adelaide St,, Detroit, Mich. 
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Six McCallum Silk Stockings 
can easily be drawn 
“Through My 
Lady’s Ring” 


Costs little 


more than lisle 
——yet they wear 
quite as well and look 


far better. 

Ask your dealer for No. 113—black 
silk for general wear. No. 153 in white 
and colors. Booklet 
“Through My Lady's 
Ring’’ describes all 
styles. 

Guarantee Envelope 
with Every Pair 
Our hose are never sold 

ithout it. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY CO., Northampton, Mass. 
Largest Producers of Silt Hosiery in the World 





This Trade-Mark 


WE Co, Mn» of the Oakville Company, 
a found on cards 
of pins and 
safety pins, in- 
dicates reliable 
quality. Look 
for it, It in- 
sures the best 
possible value 
in these lines of 
goods, 











CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


The favorite among nurses and mothers, 
High-tension brass wire, heavily nickeled, 
‘ silvered or Black 
The enameled. Also 
DAM gold. Guarded 
ASCU spring. 7sizes. 
Rust-protected, tempered steel 
Flat, sharp as J maps very strony, 


The best for dress us 6 sizes 
3 finishes Extra strong and’ durable. 


SOVRAN DRESS PINS 


Bevel-headed—prevents catching in fabric. 
Stiff,sharp oval point. Beautiful finish. Doesn't 
mar the fabric 








Samples of all above free on request. 


Kin ¢ name of your dealer 
dttracti Traveling Case, 10c 
OAKVILLE COMPANY, 377-6 Broadway, NEW YORK 











“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness.” 


UNSEEN—NAIAD PROTECTS 


NAIAD 


DRESS SHIELD 


Odorless Supreme in Hygienic 
Beauty! Quality! Cleanliness! 


Possesses two important and exclusive features. It does 
not deteriorate with age and fall to powder in the dress— 
ean be ensily and ene sterilized by immersing in boil- 
ing water for a few ; Secont ds only. At the’stores, or sample 
pair on receipt of 25 cents. Avery pair guaranteed. 


The C. E. CONOVER CO., Mirs., 101 Franklin St, N.Y. 


MA X 


Katherine Cecil Thurston 

















$5. a ENT oN PPROY AL, Send long lock 

air with l0c, postage and references, and I will 

send you braid to satel: send me $5.75 or return braid 

in 10 days; yours free if you sell and pay for 3 other 

coo in 10 days. Guaranteed n sural human hair, 
EE booklet of New York's latest hair styles. 


MADAM RETLAW, 128 Wadsworth Ave., New Yor, 
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SUMMER EVENING CLOAKS 






































DAY OR EVENING COAT OF BLACK SATIN 


S an extra coat or wrap is necessary 

to comfort in summer as at all 

times of the year, the woman who 
delights in being well dressed takes much 
trouble in selecting this garment. ‘The coat- 
and-skirt costume this year does not help 
solve the problem, as it does when the long 
coat is in style, consequently it must be 
made especially for the purpose for which 
it is designed. 

A black satin coat is a capital invest- 
ment. To be sure, black satin has been 
fashionable for so long that every effort 
is being made to substitute some other 
material for it; but its good qualities are 
too well known for any plan of that sort 
to succeed. It is an easy matter to choose 
a model for a black satin coat that will be 
smart both for daytime and evening, and 
it is not impossible for home manufac- 
ture with a good pattern. 

A coat rather than a cloak is better, and 
this should follow the straight lines that 
are fashionable now. It should give the 
effect of being very narrow, and yet be 
sufficiently wide in front for one side to 
fasten over the other. Sleeves of medium 
size, rather wide, and not reaching to the 
wrist, are the most fashionable, and the 
kimono effect, if becoming, is the smartest. 
Great variety is possible in the trimming 
of the coat. Wide pointed revers, a sailor 
collar, and deep cuffs of white satin are 
most becoming and effective. If so de- 
sired, of course, the cuffs and collar can 
be black. Another favorite style is the 
flat band of black velvet, outlined with 
white satin on either side, as a finish 
around the neck and down the fronts. 

The same model is good in light-weight 
cloth, either black or colored, but is not 
so smart as the satin. If satin be chosen, 
care must be taken that it is of a soft 
quality, not stiff nor heavy. One common 
mistake in buying any material is se- 
lecting something too heavy and thick 


under the impression that it is warmer. 
Often the  lightest- weight fabrics are 
warmest.- It is an easy matter to have an 
interlining of light flannel or wool wad- 
ding: if it .seems- necessary. 

Swan’s-down, marabout, and mouffion 
are all favorite materials for trimming eve- 
ning. cloaks, and each and all are effective 
and comparatively inexpensive. In the 
light-wéight cloths there is rather a shape- 
less garment that is fashionable when 
made in satin or chiffon. There is noth- 
ing strikingly original about it, but if the 
color is becoming-it is attractive and cer- 
tainly should not be at all a difficult gar- 
ment to make. One who has the slightest 
talent at dressmaking, with the aid of 
a seamstress, could make this cloak. It 
has not any heavy pressing of seams and 
does not ‘require the finished appearance 
that is essential in a coat that has more 
of the tailored look. 


LOOSE CLOAK OF THIN SATIN OR CHIFFON 


There are some elaborate coats this 
season that seem somewhat involved in 
construction. A long plain satin coat 
with a short jacket of chiffon heavily em- 
broidered is certainly striking. Well car- 
ried out, it is smart; badly carried out, it 
leaves much to be desired. In selecting 
such a model it is well to realize that it 
is capable of much modification. For in- 
stance, the short over-jacket can be 
chosen as a model to be made up with the 
skirt to match, or, if of taffeta with cut- 
work embroidery, it is excellent as a 
wrap to be worn with a veiling, chiffon, 
or challi gown. 

White is to be fashionable this summer, 
and nothing is prettier than a white 
cloak. White satin evening cloaks faced 
with black are smart but not practical 
as compared with the same style of coat in 
light-weight cloth. These coats should 


be cut on some loose model, and can he . 


trimmed or plain. ‘The sailor collar and 


reyers of velvet covered with heavy lace 
are effective, but they are equally effective 
of plain velvet, and velvet for the moment 
seems more in favor than satin as trim- 
ming. _ Heavy embroidery and braiding 
around the bottom of the coats, with the 
same. trimming repeated on the wide 
turned-back cuffs and sailor collar, make 
the garment. most elaborate. Sometimes 
the revers are faced with satin, not velvet, 
and this obviates the too heavy effect of 
so much braiding and embroidery, which 
always looks stiff. Bias bands of cloth 
edged with a piping of velvet or satin are 
a favorite style of trimming this year, so, 
even though some women will have the 
elaborate coats, it is quite possible for the 
more economical woman to have a smart 
one. The perfectly plain. coat with the 
lines that are fashionable this: season is 
one of the most becoming, useful, practi- 
eal, and easily. made designs. that have 
ever been seen. 

Just as essential a part of the outtit 
of the well-dressed woman as a long eve- 
ning wrap is one of the smart little short 
jackets of black or bright-colored taffeta. 
These coats afford just sufficient warmth 
to give them an excuse for being worn as 
a protection for the gown beneath. But 
it must be confessed that they exist more 
as a means of adding to the dignity of a 
simple frock than for any more practical 
purpose. These coats reach about to the 
hips, and are generally somewhat on the 
Chantecler design (the new term for a 
swallow-tail coat). They are longest in 
the centre of the back, rounding sharply 
up toward the front. Trimmed with rows 
of stitching or ruching of the taffeta they 
are appropriate with a voile or silk re- 





EVENING CLOAK OF ROSE SATIN AND VELVET 


ception gown for spring weddings, and will 
be extremely smart all through the summer 
with lingerie and embroidered linen frocks. 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
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N —When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, including street, city, and State, legibly 


writt In all cases money must accompany order. 


patte:ns see pattern advertisement. 
RTAIN features about each of the 
» hree gowns illustrated here rec- 
mmend it especially for cut - paper- 
pattern use. They are all designs which 
nay ve varied to suit different materials, 


ind ‘rimmed and diversified in so many 
way. that a woman might make, from 


one pattern, three or four dresses that 

would not be recognizable as sisters. 
Tiere are many arguments in favor 

of «soosing a style of dress which suits 


one figure and holding to it as long as 
fashion will permit. Naturally, from 
year to year the width of skirts and the 
cut of sleeves vary so much that a new 
or \odified pattern is necessary. But 
wit), such a pattern as No. 544, for in- 
stance. let me tell you what you can do. 

To begin with, this is a particularly 
goo! model for combining two materials, 
making one good dress out of two half- 
wort ones. Allowing that this is the 
case to be covered, let us suppose that 
you have a panama, homespun, or cash- 
mere suit of last year’s style, and that it 
must be made over. With the full dress 
of several years ago you might be able 
to make the whole dress of the one ma- 
terial. But this is improbable, and a com- 
bination with a house dress of silk in 
somewhat the same color may be made. 

Just here let me emphasize again the 
oft-dwelt-on fact that, to the woman 
who economizes in clothes, there is no 
better economy than a preference for one 
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DRESS OF TWO MATERIALS. No. 544. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. 
Price, 35 cents. 


or two colors. .The woman who. habitu- 


ally wears brown, because it suits her 
eyes and hair, and, therefore, her com- 


Remittances may be made in form of postage stamps, postal note, or check. 


plexion, has no difficulty in combining her 
last summer’s panama suit with the brown 
satin of two years ago. And gloves, hat, 
and parasol will match, too. 

The satin or silk may be used for the 
panels and buttons and the woollen 
material for the sides. A little yoke of 
écru lace will furnish the top charming- 
ly, and the sleeves may be cut off below 
the elbow and a lace lower part put in. 

For your linen suit, either in colors or 
white, this is a most satisfactory model. 
The colored linen dress for summer 
shopping may be cut by this pattern, and 
have just a little bit of embroidery across 
the waist front and on the sleeves, too, 
if you wish it. The buttons at the back 
may be pearl ones sewed to a strip of 
tape, with buttonholes worked in both 
halves of the back panel, so that when 
the dress comes out of the wash the but- 





























SIMPLE MODEL FOR A GRADUATION FROCK 
No. 545. Sizes, small and medium. 
Price, 35 cents. 


tons may be slipped into place. The but- 
tons on the sleeves may be omitted. The 
dress could be made to fasten up the left 
side of the front panel instead of at the 
back for greater convenience. 

For a striped voile or foulard the model 
is good, the band from the knees down 
being lined with some soft material. For 
a lingerie dress the panels may be cut 
off where they join the band, and in- 
stead of this band a scant flounce of the 
same depth may be used. The belt may 
be varied on different dresses, being a 
full all-around belt on one, a disappearing 
belt, as in the illustration, on another, 
and a soft ribbon. sash with butterfly 
bow and long ends on a third. 

The same modifications, or similar 
ones, may apply to the graduation frock 
No. 545. This i8 a style of gown more 
suited to a young girl than to an older 





For terms for the cutting of special 





























LINEN OR SERGE DRESS. No. 546. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. 
Price, 35 cents. 


woman, but with the skirt somewhat 
lengthened it is possible even for a young 
matron. The cut of the shoulder and 
sleeve in one piece is pretty and novel. 
The band of ribbon that goes around 
under the arm must not be drawn tightly 
across the bust. This band may be of 
lace or embroidery, and the same embroid 
ery may be inserted at the side. The side 
and flounce may be joined with a band of 
lace as long as the width of the gore, in 
stead of being gathered in, thus making 
a fuller effect at the sides for a thin 
material. The front of the waist and the 
front gore of the skirt may be joined to- 
gether by a band of lace and the sash 
have the effect of disappearing, which is 
so fashionable this year. A yoke and 
collar and undersleeves may be added if 
the dress is made of a material which is 
better suited to a high-neck effect. 

The third model has also the kimono 
sleeve form, which is still considered the 
best for this summer. It has also the 
pretty variety of cut given by the box- 
pleats at the sides and the high waist 
line, which is a noticeable feature of this 
year’s dresses. The skirt is a good cut 
for linens, silks, or woollen materials, 
either thick or thin, as in the case of 
No. 544. The lower part of the skirt 
might easily be made slightly full for a 
lingerie frock. The panel might be made, 
both in the front of the waist and in the 
skirt, of lace and embroidery. 

Next month a simple five-gore skirt 
model will be among the patterns issued, 
and a new lingerie frock. Both dresses 
will show embroidery designs. 
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OMO DRESS SHIELDS 


are the only dress shields that are odorless 
when purchased and odorless when worn, 


REMEMBER 
The reason for this, is that they are made froma 
tropical gum, and contain adso/ute/y no rubber 
They are light, cool to wear, do not 
absolutely moisture proof and washable. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
At all good stores. or a sample pair sent for 25c. 
Our “ Dress Shield Brieflet ” sent free. 





INFANTS’ PANTS 


comfortable garment 
ill keep baby’s clothes dry 


ap Sanitary Sheeting, which is 

ibsolutely waterproof and 

white, soft and easily 

With or without lace 
00 


25c. to $ 





odorless, 
cleansed. 
trimining. 


‘ ap BIBS 


are made of the same sheeting and have 
all the good qualities of ap Pants. Prices 15 to Sc. 


if your dealer's 
The QM Manufacturing Co., nissicrown, conn. 











*““Oh, How My 
Feet Do Ache!’’ 


You'll never say that again after you put your 
foot into a 


Dr.@Reed 
CUSHION SOLE SHOP 
for WOMEN 


Immediate and lasting relief from all foot aches and 
pains. Perfect case and pleasure from the very start. 

The Patented Built-in Cushion of Lamb's 

Wool quickly conforms to 

every curve of your foot; 
resting tired nerves, stimu- 
lating blood circulation, 
distributing pressure even- 
ly, and making walking a 
delight. Keeps the foot 
at an even temperature 
Winter and Summer. Damp 
resisting 

Many becoming styles. 
Sold every where. 
Write for the name of 
our dealer in your town 
Style 70 and our hancsome book- 
let, “ Lady's Boots,” showing 
1911 styles and giving valuable hints 
for the care of the feet. 


John Ebberts Shoe Co. 
226 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 















M f Showing the 
hoe ** Balli-la” Lamb's 


Excls 
the Dr. A. Reed 
f Wool Cushion 

































df great interest 


Every Prospective Mother. 





screntshc gare 





Something new 2oy 














invented. Combines Ld con and 

cose wth “fine form and dlegant appearance 
the home, on the street, and in society ways drapes 
evenly in front and bulkiness Jraw-strings 


no lacing —no ripping or basting 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower chan you can buy the 
material and have them made at home 
Send for our Fine Book — “Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt"— It's Fare to every woman wrt 
all about these skirts, their advantages, style 
ypemions of phymcians, dressmakers, and 
rial. When you get our b 


supphed with Fine-Form Mate 


og for « Tells 
matenal, and cost. Gives 
wers 10 Days Free 
dealer has not yet bee 
mak: your selecnon of 








material and syle, and we will 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don't find it exactly as send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid 

If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you — same 

— IWustrated book free Which book shall we 
Write to-day to 
Williams Co. Dept. G, Buffalo, N. Y. 

WARNING ° 

To protect you against dina) utment we caution you that 
the Fine-Form Maternity Skirt is the only “Mater- 
nity Skirt” on the market, as it is the only skirt which can 
always be made to drape evenly, front and back—al! substitutes 
offered wil! rise in front during development—a fault so repulsive to 
every woman of refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased any- 
where for this garment. Iteepecial features are protected by patenta. 









send? 

















Chairs & Tricycles 
For Invalids and Cripples 


Worthington Co. 


405 Cedar St., Elyria, O. § 
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HARPER’S 
BAZAR 
PATTERNS 











Purchasers of patterns are especially 

cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remitlance may be made in stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


IN THIS NUMBER 


Dress oF Two MATERIALs, No. 
544, Price, 35 cents; GRADUATION 
Frock, No. 545, Price, 35 cents; 
LINEN oR SERGE Dress, No. 546, 
Price, 35 cents. 


IN THE APRIL NUMBER 


Sprinc Coat, No. 228, 
25 cents; Two-GorREp SKIRT, 
412, Price, 25 cents; SCHOOL-GIRL’s 
StrREETt Suit, No. 667, Price, 25 
cents; SimpLE Morninc Drgss, No. 
543, Price, 35 cents. 


Embroidery Designs 
IN THIS NUMBER 


Peacock STENCIL DESIGN, WITH 
SPREADING TaliL, No. 485, Price, 
25 cents; Peacock STENcIL DEsIGn, 
wiTH Droopinc TAIL, No. 486, Price, 
25 cents; A YoKE or FreNcH Em- 
BROIDERY, No. 437, Price, 35 cenis; 
A Yoke or NET AND EMBROIDERY 
ComBINED, No. 438, Price, 35 cents. 


A full alphabet of each of the 
above styles, on one sheet. Trans- 
ferred by rubbing only. Sizes, 1%, 3, 


and 4 inch in height. Price, 15 
cents per sheet. : 


¥ 





The Embroidery and Stencil Pat- 
tern Catalogue is now ready, and will 
be sent to any one sending 4 cents in 
stamps. 


(= The regular Pattern Catalogue 
is ready, and will be sent free of charge 
to any one writing for it. 


As the numbers of many patterns 
have been changed in classifying the 
patterns, every pattern purchaser is 
advised to send for the Catalogue and 
order from that, except in the case of 
new patterns. 


Special Patterns 


The Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like 
a pattern, look first in the back pages 
of that number and see if this gown 
is illustrated there as a cut paper 
pattern. If not, write to us and 
we will tell you whether it is to be 
issued later, and, if not, what the 

rice of a special pattern would be 
n general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to 
your measure as carefully as a dress- 
maker cuts a gown. Ten days to 
two weeks must be allowed for 
cutting such a pattern. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 





























BRAIDED TAILORED SUITS 






































OR certain occasions braided and 
F trimmed tailored gowns are demand- 

ed nowadays by fashion, and this 
year the elaborate tailored costumes are 
delightfully smart. Braiding, embroid- 
ery, and touches of color are what mark 
the difference between simple and elab- 
orate tailored suits, for fancy cut is not 
essential this season. There are, however, 
many to whom the over-severe lines of 
a strictly tailored costume are never be- 
coming, and oné must, in consequence, 
always select from the more ornate mod- 
els, even though the trousseau must 
therefore be limited elsewhere. 

For out-of-town use during the late 
spring and early summer, before the 
weather is yet thoroughly settled, a smart 
coat-and-skirt costume possessed of some 
warmth should be provided. This dress 
will be of service during the entire sum- 
mer on those occasional cool days that 
are sure to break in between the spells 
of prolonged heat. For this suit white 
is always popular, but for this season 
there are deep creams and pale yellows 
and corn-colored tweeds and homespuns 
that are much in favor, and all the pale 
cool shades of blue, pink, green, and 
mauve are also in vogue, and are newer 
than pure white. White serge braided 
not too elaborately is, nevertheless, in 
fashion year after year, and no mistake 
will be made if this is the gown that it 
is decided to purchase instead of a suit 
of some fashionable color. Quite the 
newest thing in all white suits are the 
coat - and - skirt costumes of fleece - back 
satin. While many of the white satin 




















FRONT OF TUSSOR SUIT 


suits are of elaborate design, ‘others 
show but little braiding or trimming of 
any kind. 


Tussor is excellent for a costume of 
medium weight for a summer outfit. 
Some few of the newest tussor gowns are 
quite plain, but the majority are of fan- 
ciful models; this material almost de- 
mands trimming. Silk soutache, the 
exact tone of the texture which it embel- 
lishes, is seen on a number of the latest 
French importations, but wider silk 
braids are also in favor. The costume 
on this page, of which both back and 
front views are shown, is an extremely 
smart model worked out in tussor or the 
lighter - weight pongee. This suit is of 
champagne color or a_ yellowish écru, 
with collar and tie of black moiré. The 
overskirt, which is quite plain, shows be- 
low it a six-inch band of the braided 
skirt of the same material. 

There is a touch of black on almost 
every style of gown this year. With white 




















ECRU TUSSOR WITH BRAIDING 


coat-and-skirt costumes black collar and 
euffs give a touch of character which is 
popular, either satin or velvet being 
used for the purpose. For linen suits 
the same fashion prevails, but with a 
suit of wash material the collar and 
cuffs must, of course, be detachable. 

As the season advances black taffeta 
vies with satin for semi-severe suits, and 
separate jackets of bright - colored taffeta 
silks commence to make their appearance 
in great numbers. For an extremely 
serviceable costume it would be difficult 
to surpass in usefulness a three-piece 
suit of black taffeta. The dress should 
be rather elaborately braided and bright- 
ened by yoke and cuffs of deep yellow lace. 
The jacket then should be of a fancy lit- 
tle Empire model braided and adorned 
with tiny silk or braid-covered buttons, 
elaborate enough to look smart with any 
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BLACK SILK SUIT WITH BRAID 


other gown in the outfit when the slizht 
warmth of a silk jacket is require! on 
cool days. 

Empire lines have returned to } 
for the next few months at any rate. an 
the newest jackets that are trimm« 
all give a suggestion of a high wais' 
at the back, and fasten generally 
only one large button in front just a 
inches above the normal position for t 
belt to be. If one is naturally s 
waisted it is wise to only hint at 
high lines by a clever placing of bu’ 
or bands of braiding, but not to act! 
cut in the coat. Among exagge! 
Empire models a ridiculously short 
belted in just below the arms with 2 
tle skirt or frill falling to the no: 
waist-line, is shown as a smart de~ ' 
but this coat is to be advised onl) 
the very slender. Jackets of Eton 
bolero cut are also shown, but these n 
els are as yet avoided by the conse! 
tive. 

There are a few extremely smart 1)i 
toire coats of black and also of bri 
colored silk which are deserving of " 
tion among the season’s fashions. T! 
coats may be worn with or withou' 
skirt of the same silk, for with t! '' 
length of material falling to the end 0 
the skirt in the back and cut awa} 
show the entire front of the dress. 
model is equally good for a sepa 
wrap or for the coat of an elaborate v: 
chiffon, or silk three-piece costume. 

A smart idea of a three-part silk ~'''- 
which first found favor last year, but 
attained exceptional popularity for ‘ 
summer, is to fashion the waist and \') 
per part of the skirt of chiffon, mar" 
sette, or chiffon cloth, while the }4 kes 
and rest of the skirt are of the ‘ilk. 
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SIMPLE TAILORED SUITS 
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NAVY-BLUE RAJAH WITH SATIN BANDS 


F fiom necessity or from choice the 
ph robe is to be as limited as it is 

possible to make it, it is wise to form 
the nucleus of each -season’s outfit of 
severely simple but well-cut tailored 
gowns. Nor is the summer trousseau 
any exception. With a few coat-and- 
skirt costumes of white and colored lin- 
en and pongee one can be better dressed 
on practically all occasions than when one 
has only a collection of linen and lingerie 
frocks. 

When each penny not only must be 
counte’ before it is spent, but when it 
absolutely must show results, it will be 
found an excellent plan to make of each 
simple tailor suit a pretty three-piece 
costume. A bodice built on surplice lines, 
with | tachable white yoke and cuffs, is 
equally attractive in either silk or linen. 
If separate from the skirt it can be worn 
alterna'cly with a lingerie bodice. With- 
out th coat it will answer all purposes 
of a siinple afternoon gown. If the sum- 
mer is 'o be spent in travel or in a round 
of house parties where each place visited 
deman's a different weight and style of 
dress, this idea of a three-piece costume 
's a wonderfully practical one. If a 
European trip is among the summer's 
plans, then even a serge suit should have a 
Waist of the same cloth, since only in the 
south is real heat experienced abroad. 
There are many July and August days 
when an American tourist has occasion 
to long for the comfort of a cloth bodice 
ora smart street dress of serge, cheviot, 
‘weed, or homespun. 

There is infinite variety of pattern in 
the new serges. Diagonal weaves are 
still in evidence, but striped and figured 


ig are unquestionably most fashion- 
e, 


-For the commuter’s wife who herself 
must perforce do considerable traveling 
back and forth between her country home 
and the nearest large city, a coat-and 
skirt costume of dark silk or linen is in- 
dispensable. This suit should be built on 
simplest lines, for it is pre-eminentiy in- 
tended as a serviceable dress. A few 
bands of silk or stitching, on a pongee 
suit, or some folds of the same materia! 
if the suit is linen, will prove sufficient 
trimming. A striped foulard, lined with 
a soft silk in the exact shade, with bands 
of the silk upon coat and skirt, is a 
favorite combination. The same idea re- 
versed, with coat and skirt of silk lined 
and adorned with bands of foulard, will 
also make a novel costume. The suit 
pictured in the first column of this page 
shows a charming model worked out in 
this way. The square lines given by the 


























SMART COSTUME OF VIOLET LINEN 


wide collar, the short jacket, and the 
narrow skirt are especially adapted to 
one of slender build; but by modifying 
the large collar, lengthening the coat 
somewhat, and giving greater fullness in 
the skirt, this same model would be made 
generally becoming. 

While the lines of all tailored costumes 
are pretty much the same at present, 
there is as distinct a difference as ever 
between the elaborate and the simple 
styles. A simple coat and skirt should 
really be simple, and better a thousand 
times a good cut and a good quality of 
material than a mass of braiding and em- 
broidery. The suits designed for travel- 
ing or general morning use all show 
straight and quite narrow skirts with the 
new inverted pleat in the back to give 
the width requisite in mounting the steps 


of a carriage or street-car. 
are short, square-looking 
fitted in the back. 

While it is true that short coats are 
in favor at the moment, scarcely any fash- 
ion is compulsory, and if long coats are 
more becoming the jacket should by all 
means reach to some inches below the 
hips. Many new coats are double-breast- 
ed, giving a specially square cut, but there 
are also jackets with a single row of 
buttons, somewhat rounded or “cut 
away.” The costume of which back and 
front views are pictured on this page 
shows the perfection of the new lines for 
a simple costume in tussor,or linen. The 
skirt is exceptionally good, its fold of 
self material running up the center, and 
its loose straight panel in the back be- 
neath which as much width as desired 
may be hidden. In the panel skirts the 
panel must actually be of even width 
its entire length, and not narrowed 
toward the top to give a smaller waist- 
line, as it used to be. 

High waist-lines have returned to 
favor, and even linen skirts are once more 
attached to a _ piece of stiff belting, 
from the top of which the material is 
hung. This band of belting may. be 
just as high as can be worn becomingly, 
but in the simple skirts the top is not 
often more than two inches at most above 
normal position. 

For warm weather a jacket fastened 
only with one large button or crochet 
frog at the waist is coolest, and this style 
of coat is every bit as popular as that 
which buttons more snugly with three or 


The jackets 


ones, semi 


























four buttons. When there is only the 
one button it is usually about two inches 
in diameter, and flat. 





DRAWN BY 
Hesey Horr 


You Love to Touch 


Every time you wash your face 
and hands, use Woodbury's pre- 
pared for the skin by a skin spec- 
ialist. The steady use of it will 
prove to you why users of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap are never an- 
noyed by capricious complexions 

Use it regularly, not spasmod- 
ically, and gradually the texture 
changes until your skin is smooth 
and soft as velvet 
a cake. No one hesitates at the 
cost after their frst cake. 


It costs 25¢ 


Write today for samples 


For 4c. we send sample Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap (trial size). For 
samples Woodbury's Facial S 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream and WV 
bury’s Facial Powder Write teday 
The Andrew Jerge < . Dept 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati. 


Start today 
to get its benefits 
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HILDREN need more attention than 
‘own-ups in taking proper care of 
e hair and scalp. : 

A frequent shampoo with Lifebuoy will not 
only keep the scalp clean and healthy, the 
ir vigorous and glossy, but will destr 
the germs of infectious disorders to whic 
they are exposed at school or play, if it is free- 
ly used for the Bath and all toilet purposes. 

They like it and enjoy using it because 
it “feels 80 good,” 
at all Druggists 
C and Grocers 


If not at your dealer's send 
Sec (stamps or coin) for full 
size cake, to 

LEVER BROS. co. 
Cambridge 


ept. 











There is One Safe and Speedy Way to 


Reduce Your Flesh 


That is by inducing perspira 
tion wherever reduction is de 
sired. Drugs are dangerous, as 
is also excessive massage, and 
neither will produce the re 
sults so surely and speedily as 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 
Medicated RUBBER 
GARMENTS 


For MEN and WOMEN 


These garments are made 
either to cover the entire 
body or any part. The re 
sults from their use are 
quick, and they are abso 
lutely safe, being endorsed 
by leading physicians. 
Used by Athletes, Jockeys, 
etc., the world over. 

Neck and Chin Bands . $3.00 
Chin f. »« « « oe 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, 
Jackets, etc., for the purpose of 
reducing the flesh any where de 
sired. Invaluable to those suf 
fering from rheumatism. Write 
at once for further particulars 


Dr. Jeanne Walter 


Inventor and Patentee 
DEPT. C. 


45 W. 34th St., New York 


ee, 166 Geary Street. 





San Francisco Of 
Philadeiphia Representative, 
MRS. KAMMERER, 1029 Wainat Street. 
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HATEVER one’s position on the 
suffrage question— whether one 
believes in and works for the en- 
franchisement of women or not— 
it is always interesting to read 
of the new lines of work in which 
women are successfully interest- 
ing themselves. Even those who 
are opposed to the extension of the 
must new fields of en- 





welcome 


suffrage to women 
deavor for their sisters, and must rejoice to read of 
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{MISS EMILY RANDOLPH 





their success. 
the 


And no woman can fail to be proud of 


scientific suecess of Madame Curie. 

















Photograph by Harris and Ewing, Washington, D.C. 
MRS. M. L. BALDWIN 


A new portrait of this wonderful woman is always 
interesting. The one reproduced here shows her in her 





laboratory, where she still works alone at her research- 

es into the mysteries of radium, as she and her hus- 
band worked together until his tragic death five 
years ago. 

Those who have followed Madame Curie’s career 
cannot but feel a wondering admiration for her achieve- 
ments, and for her unselfish devotion to the cause 
of science. This and the care of her two little daugh- 
ters fill her quiet life. 

It is said of Madame Curie that in spite of all the 
honors conferred upon her and her brilliant husband— 
medals, decorations, the Nobel prize of Sweden, visits 
‘from royalties and the most famous scientists in the 
world—she remains as modest and retiring as when 
she came to Paris years ago a young Polish girl in 
pursuit of scientific study. Her position as the only 
woman ever appointed to a professor’s chair in the 
Sorbonne has not turned her head, even though her 
lectures there have been attended by many great 
personages both of the scientific world and of the 
courts of Europe. She still lives her quiet home life 
when not at work in her laboratory, escaping to as 
great a degree as is possible the adulation which is 
not pleasing to her modest nature. 

Interesting also from a quite different point of 
view is Mrs. M. L. Baldwin. She holds the position 
in Washington of Adjuster of Claims in the Indian 
Office. Mrs. Baldwin is the granddaughter of a famous 
Chippewa chief. Among her relatives she counts 























THE WOMAN BANK CASHIER, MISS ELLA M. BOYNTON 


many famous Indian warriors. She is said to be, 
like most women in whose veins runs the blood of the 
American Indian, very proud of her lineage. Her ap- 
pointment to the work in the Indian Office seenis 
especially suitable. 

Miss Ella M. Boynton has been much written of in 
the newspapers and much talked of recently becatise 
of her appointment as cashier of the First National 
Bank of Bayside, Long Island, New York. Miss Boyn- 
ton is said to be the only woman cashier of a national 
bank in New York State. Indeed, such appointments 
for women are still so unusual that they cannot but 

create interest. Miss Boyn- 














ton is “not a suffragette,” 
she says, but she firmly be- 
lieves that women are en- 
tirely capable of filling many 
of the positions now given to 
men, atid in her new work 
she is proving the solid foun- 
dation she has for her be- 
lief, at least as far as her 
own case is concerned. Her 
predecessor as cashier was a 
man, who was obliged to re- 
sign his position because of 
ill-health. Miss Boynton is 
said to receive the samé sal- 
ary, twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars a year, as did the for- 
mer cashier. 

The distinction of being 








THE FIVE CHILDREN OF THE RUSSIAN EMPEROR 





the first woman to hold the 
position of captain of a polo 























MADAME CURIE, THE FAMOUS SCIENTIST 


team belongs to Miss Emily Randolph, of Philadelphia 
Miss Randolph’s main interest is horses, and she i- 
well-known among the society set which frequents tli 
horse-show and suburban hunt clubs. 

The five children of the Russian Emperor and km 
press make a charming group as illustrated her 
Great interest has always centred around the litt! 
heir to the Russian throne, the Tsarewitch, or Gran 
Duke Alexis. Coming after the birth of four daughters 
to the Empress, the heir was weleomed as the hope 0! 
the Imperial house. Rumors were spread about, whic! 
the little fellow was only a few years old, that lv 
was physically weak, in fact, unable to walk, and sv 
much talk about the matter was abroad in the coun 
try that some of it evidently came to the ears of tli 
Tsar. It is said that at a great military function 
several years ago the little Tsarewitch was purposely 
made by his father to run across the platform in tli 
sight of thousands of his future subjects, that thi- 
disturbing rumor might be laid to rest. He is now 
nearly seven years old, and his portraits show a charm 
ing face. In the photograph with him are the Tsar 
witch’s four older sisters. 

















KING ALFONSO XIll, OF SPAIN 


A new portrait of the King of Spain, Alfonso XII! 
is reproduced here. Just recently the Spanish roy: 
family have been much in the public eye because of t! 


sad rumor about the second son of King Alfonso, Do" 
Jaime. Often mistaken and almost unfounded ™ 
It is sai 


mors about royal children are spread about. 
now that a celebrated specialist was called to exam! 
Don Jaime, and the authority decided that the litt! 
prince is deaf and dumb. 












UCH has been written 


6 = gt 


— , on “ What to Eat and 

en How to Serve It,” 

M \g but in these days the 

)/% woman of restricted 

\ means wishes that 

<@°\) some one would write 

f ehe 20 of What to Eat and 
‘How to Get It. 

Prices for foodstuffs have been rising 
steadily until one wonders when and 


where they will stop. Even when we dis- 
pense with so-called luxuries of the table 
we find that the necessities cost as much 
luxuries used to. One may deny 
herself and" her family dainties, but hus- 
band and children need nourishing food, 
an one wants to set it before them in as 
attractive form as the anemic condition 
of er purse will permit. 

\Ve all know that the items which swell 
the grocers’ bills in a terrifymg manner 
are butter and eggs. Therefore any dish- 
es planned must have as little of either 
of .hese staples as practicable. 

Meats are costly, too, but one can ar- 


as the 


range to convert cheap cuts into tooth- 
some dishes if one will take the trouble 
to prepare them with a view to their tast- 
ing good, as well as to their being cheap. 
The housewife on a painfully narrow in- 
come must learn to cut down expenses 


without injuring the health of her family, 
and, while giving them fewer articles of 
food, to have each of these articles very 
nourishing. For instance, on the day when 
there is to be a “hearty” dessert for 
dinner she need have no soup, and when 
a nourishing broth is prepared one may 
dispense with pudding for dessert, and 
serve in its place some simple sweet like 
bread and jelly or crackers and jam, al- 
ways supposing that one made the jams 
or jellies herself when fresh fruits were 
in season. In the following receipts I 
will endeavor to give a few suggestions 
for preparing every day food so that it 
may be both cheap and good. 

Baked cheese puff——Grease a pudding- 
dish and put into it a layer of stale bread, 
and lay on each bread slice a slice of 
American cheese. Beat one egg light, 
stir it into a pint of. milk, salt slightly, 
and pour the milk over the bread and 


cheese. Set in the oven until browned 
lightly, and serve immediately. This is 
a simple, toothsome, nourishing, and in- 


expensive dish, and will take the place 
of meat at luncheon or supper. 

Codfish rolls—Boil four potatoes in 
their skins, peel and mash very fine. 
Work into the hot potatoes a half-box of 


shredded codfish, add pepper and salt to 
tasic, and, with the hands, form into 
rolls or sticks about as large as your 
middle finger. Roll each of these in flour, 
and set in a eold place until wanted. Fry 


in hot lard to a good brown. Serve with 
a white sauce into which a tablespoonful 


of «hopped parsley has been stirred. 
Nound-steak savory stew.—Cut a 
round steak into cubes an inch square. 


Rol! each of these cubes in flour. Put 
dripping into a pan, and fry a minced 
onion in this. When slightly brown, lay 
in the meat, fry for three minutes, cover 
with cold water, and simmer at the side 
of the range for one and a half hours. 
Season with salt and pepper, and thicken 
wit) a paste made of browned flour and 


Watcr. Boil up, add a tablespoonful of 
tomato eatsup, and take from the fire. 
Serve with boiled rice. 


Spanish stew of beef ribs.—Buy beef 
ribs at ten eents a pound. Put them into 
& pot, cover with a quart of cold water, 
add a half-can of tomatoes, a peeled and 
slice onion, a red pepper, minced, and 
five whole cloves. Season with salt and 
cover closely. Simmer gently for three 
hours, keeping at the side of the range 
where the contents of the pot will not 
boil hard once. Thicken with browned 
flour, and serve. Three pounds of beef 
will be enough for six people. 

Bread-and-meat balls.—Put a pound of 
bottom round steak through a meat-grind- 
*r. Crumble a half-loaf of bread and 


soak it in a large cupful of milk. When 
mix the soaked bread (from which 
Squeeze the milk) with the chopped meat, 
Seasoning well, 


soft, 


and form into balls be- 
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tween floured hands. Fry in hot dripping 
and serve with a brown gravy. To make 
this, thicken the fat left in the pan, and 
add a little soup stock or hot water, sea- 
soning to taste with kitchen bouquet and 
tomato catsup. 

Beans sauté.—Soak a pint of kidney 
beans overnight. In the morning drain and 
cover with fresh water. Several hours before 
dinner drain the beans, and boil them in 
slightly salted water until very tender. 
Turn into a colander and drain off all the 
liquid. In a frying-pan fry crisp five thin 
slices of bacon; take them from the pan, 
chop them fine, and stir into the beans. 
Put all into the fat left in the frying-pan, 
and stir and toss over the fire until smok- 
ing hot, and serve. 

Oatmeal scones.—Sift a scant teacup- 
ful of flour and mix it with two teacup- 
fuls of oatmeal. Heat a pint of milk to 
the sealding-point, but do not let it boil; 
stir into it a tablespoonful each of but 
ter and granulated sugar, and pour this 
mixture upon the meal and flour. Beat 
hard with a wooden spoon, but take care 
not to touch with the hands. Turn upon 
a floured board, roll into a thin sheet, eut 
into rounds, and bake upon an ungreased 


soapstone griddle, turning when brown 
on one side and browning on the other. 


While hot, spread lightly with butter, and 
serve. These may also be served cold 
with cheese or with marmalade. 

Brown bread.—Mix together a cupful 
each of Indian meal and rye meal, and 
add a pint of flour into which a salt- 
spoonful of salt has been stirred. Beat 
in a teacupful of molasses and a cupful of 
boiling water in which you have dissolved 
a level teaspoonful of baking-soda. Mix 
well, turn into a buttered mould or brown- 
bread tin, and steam for four hours. Re- 
move the cover from the tin, turn out 
the bread, and set it in the oven for ten 
minutes to dry before- slicing. If there 
is any of this loaf left over until the next 
day slice it and toast it for breakfast. 

Chocolate pudding.—Bring a pint of 
milk to the boiling-point, stir into it a 
half-cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
grated chocolate, and a heaping table- 
spoonful of cornstarch wet with cold 
milk. Boil, stirring steadily, until thick, 
then turn into a mould wet with cold 
water. When cool, set in the ice-chest or 
other cold place to form. Serve with 
sugar and cream flavored with vanilla. 

Gingerbread without eqgs, milk, or but- 
ter.—Cream a half-cupful of good lard 
with one cupful of brown sugar. Work 
in a half-teaspoonful of powdered cinna- 
mon and one teaspoonful of ground gin- 
ger. In a cupful of scalding water dis- 
solve a scant teaspoonful of baking-soda, 
and into three cupfuls of flour sift a tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder. Add the water 
and flour alternately to the other mixture, 
beginning with a quarter of a cupful of 
the soda-water, then folding in a cup- 
ful of the flour, then a little more water 
and a little more flour until all the water 
is used. Put in just enough flour to 
make the batter of the consistency of cake 
batter. Mix well and turn into a greased 
pan and bake. 

Cookies.—Mix together a half-cupful of 
melted, but not hot, lard, a cupful of mo- 
lasses, a half-teaspoonful each of ginger 
and cinnamon, and three teaspoonfuls of 
water in which a teaspoonful of baking- 
soda has been dissolved. Beat hard, then 
add enough flour to enable you to roll 
out the dough; roll out, eut into rounds, 
and bake in a moderate oven. 

Coffee tapioca pudding.—Soak a cupful 
of tapioca in water, and put over the fire 
in a double boiler with a pint of coffee 
left from the last meal. Cook until clear, 
then stir in sugar to taste, and serve hot 
with sugar and cream or pudding sauce. 

Oatmeal custard.—If you have a large 
cupful. of boiled oatmeal left from break- 
fast set it aside until just before dinner, 
then rub it through a colander, add to it 
two cupfuls of milk, and beat into it two 
well-whipped eggs, a dash of salt, and a 
tablespoonful of powdered sugar. Turn 
into a lightly greased baking-dish and 
bake for forty minutes, or until light and 
“set.” Serve immediately with pudding 
sauce or with milk and sugar. 
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Methods of 
a Model Kitchen 


One of the secrets of Heinz quality 
is the careful inspection of all ma- 
terials that enter into the 57 Varieties. 


The berries that go into Heinz Fruit 
Preserves and Jellies are inspected so 
that not one imperfect berry is used. 


Every tomato is examined and none is 
passed that is not sound, ripe and whole. 


The beans used for Heinz Baked Beans are 
picked over by keen-eyed girls and every 
specked or shrivelled bean is discarded. 


This inspection is made by girls who wear 
neat, white caps and clean uniforms. 


Their hands are under the care of manicur- 
ists employed especially for that purpose. 


These are examples of the exacting care and 
attention to every small detail that, combined 
with cleanliness in preparation, have given 
Heinz 57 Varieties their world-wide fame. 


No food product is better known than 


EINZ 


Baked Beans 


(Baked in Ovens) 


All Heinz Baked Beans are actua//y baked, in 
dry, slow ovens—baked for hours as baked 
beans should be. Most so-called baked beans 
are only steamed or parboiled. The Heinz 
way takes longer, but the beans come from 
their bright, shiny tins just 
like baked beans from a New 
England bean-pot — golden 
brown, mealy and mellow, 
tempting in flavor, and con- 
taining far more food value 
than the soggy kind. 


The superior Heinz quality in 
Baked Beans has resulted in a 
larger sale for Heinz Baked 
Beansthan forany other brand 
of baked beans in the world. 








The U. S. Gov’t. no longer | 
ermits steamed or boiled | 
et to be labeled “baked.” 
If you want genuine baked 
ns, you should buy none 
that do not have “baked” 
on the label. Heinz Baked 
Beans include: 
Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce (With Pork) 
Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce (No Pork) 


Baked Pork and Beans (Boston Style) 
Baked Red Kidney Beans 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World 
Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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An Easter of Happy Promise 
ae OR the earnest advo- 
rv cates of woman suf- 
7) frage never did there 
dawn an Easter Day 
so full of hope and 
joy as this one of 
1911, and its rainbow 
JS% of promise spans the 
Atlantic Ocean, touch- 
ing the eastern and western shores. In 
the Bazar for March we noted that 
women in Norway and Finland have the 
complete franchise, and are sitting in the 
Parliaments; also that in Great Britain, 
Denmark, Iceland, and Sweden they have 
all but the Parliamentary vote, and can 
and do fill the other offices. A proposal 
to give this vote to women has passed 
the Lower House of the Danish Parlia- 
ment, and seems almost sure to pass the 
Upper House, as the Prime-Minister and 
the two Speakers are in favor of it. Al- 
though Switzerland is called a republic its 
women never have possessed any form of 
suffrage until last year when Geneva and 
several other cantons (or states) gave 
them a vote in church matters, which 
is considered of much importance. Each 
of the cantons has its own legislature and 
government, and Zurich, next to the larg- 
est in population, has just conferred on 
women the full suffrage and eligibility 
to all the offices. 
In the British House of Commons May 
5 has been assigned to a discussion of the 
bill to give women the Parliamentary 
vote, which is the only one they are now 
deprived of. Every bill must be consid- 
ered three times before it can be adopt- 
ed, but thus far Prime-Minister Asquith 
has refused to allow the third and final 
consideration of the Woman Suffrage 
Bill. A large majority of the members 
are pledged to vote for it, and the pro- 
ceedings of May 5 will be eagerly 
watched. 





International Congress 

When this number of the Bazar is read 
women from all parts of the world will be 
journeying to Stockholm to attend the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
which holds a congress every two years. 
At the one in London, in 1909, the Swed- 
ish women extended the invitation for 
this summer’s meeting with the proviso 
that if, in the mean time, their Parlia- 
ment should give them the full suffrage 
they could withdraw the invitation. They 
have had the municipal franchise for 
many years, and, of course, if they should 
gain the Parliamentary the meeting of 
the congress would be superfluous. Last 
year their bill passed the Lower House 
unanimously, but was defeated in the 
Upper House, which is composed of the 
nobility and aristocracy. The proportion 
of women belonging to the National 
Woman Suffrage Association of Sweden 
is said to be larger than in any other 
nation. They believe that this congress 
of the International Alliance, made up 
of delegates from the National Associ- 
ations of twenty-three countries, will 
show the Parliament that it is a world 
movement in which Sweden is lagging far 
behind even her closest neighbor—Nor- 
way—and will result in the passage of 
the bill by both Houses. The congress 
will be in session June 12-17. 


Progress in the United States 

Surely there is boundless hope for a 
cause when every passing month shows 
a record of progress, and such is the 
case in that of woman suffrage. For the 
past ten years the largest victories have 
been in foreign countries, but the en- 
franchisement of women in any land aids 
those in all by helping to break down 
the universal prejudice which has existed 
against giving political rights to women. 
The granting of the franchise to women 
in Washington last November by a vote 
of more than two to one of the men in 
the State has borne immediate fruit. The 
first result was seen in California, where 
the women had been appealing in. vain 
to the Legislature for fifteen years. By 


a very large majority in both houses the 
question has now been sent to the voters, 
who alone can decide it, and it is proba- 
ble that it will be voted on at a special 
election during the coming summer. This 
action was duplicated a few weeks after- 
ward by the legislature of Kansas,whom the 
women had beseiged in vain for seventeen 
years. Among those who worked valiant- 
ly as lobbyists for the bill were the wife 
of the Governor and the wife of the Chief- 
Justice of the Supreme Court. In Oregon, 
where on petition of the voters them- 
selves a constitutional amendment can 
be submitted, the women easily secured 
the requisite number of names, nearly 
10,000. Although it was not necessary 
the Legislature unanimously endorsed the 
measure, and recommended that the 
electors vote for it. Then a few weeks 
later, to the surprise of all but the few 
who knew the work that was _ being 
done, the legislature of Nevada, by a 
good majority of both branches, sub- 
mitted the question to the voters of that 
State. Here and in Oregon and Kansas 
it cannot be acted upon until the general 
election next year. It has always been 
found detrimental to a suffrage amend- 
ment to have it come up during a presi- 
dential campaign, as political feeling 
runs high, and there are party complica- 
tions which are sure to affect it. It now 
seems certain, however, that one or more 
of these States will be carried. Every 
one means two United States Senators 
and a number of Representatives who 
will be obliged to support a woman suf- 
frage amendment to the National Con- 
stitution should one ever be proposed in 
Congress. 


Washington's Women Voters 

. What is just now of much more impor- 
tance is that every State gained for equal 
suffrage is of tremendous influence in 
gaining another. This fact has just been 
undeniably shown by Washington, and 
to its women voters the women not only 
of the Western States but of the whole 
United States are already deeply indebted. 

Usually when the women of a State 
have been enfranchised a year has elapsed 
before they have had an opportunity to 
exercise their new right; meanwhile there 
has been an unavoidable reaction of their 
enthusiasm, and some disintegration of 
their campaign organization. But in 
Washington it happened that within four 
months of their enfranchisement they 
had an opportunity in its largest city, 
Seattle, to take part in three most im- 
portant elections—the “recall” of a 
mayor who had thrown the city wide open 
to every form of vice; the primaries for 
nominating councilmen, and later their 
election. In each instance the women jus- 
tified to the fullest extent, in the opin- 
ion of all who believe in decent govern- 
ment, the wisdom and value of their en- 
franchisement. The best element among 
them went to the polls by the thousands, 
marked their ballots quickly and intelli- 
gently, replaced the bad mayor with a 
good one, nominated councilmen pledged 
to enforce the laws, and then elected 
them. In these three elections they re- 
futed absolutely every argument that has 
been made against woman suffrage in the 
past half-century. This is the universal 
testimony of the men and the newspapers 
of Seattle, and, strange to relate, of the 
dispatches sent to the Eastern — press. 
After the hundreds of false reports sent 
from Denver during the past years it is 
refreshing to find that the malign influ- 
ences responsible for them are not in 
control in Washington. 


The Quickening of Suffrage 
In half-a-dozen States the suffrage bill 
has passed one of the houses. In others 
it has received a majority but not the 
two-thirds necessary. For the first time 
since 1885 that of Pennsylvania granted 
a hearing to the suffragists. The splen- 


did Senate Chamber was given up to it, 
and a thousand women poured in from 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and other cities. 
The Anti-Suffrage Society came in a 


special car, as it could well afford to do. 
That night the chamber was granted 
again for an address by Dr. Anna Shaw, 
the National president, and the preced- 
ing afternoon to Judge Lindsay of Den- 
ver. The New York Assembly Chamber 
in Albany was packed to the doors as 
usual in both afternoon and evening. In 
Boston it was necessary to hold two big 
overflow meetings, one in a hall and one 
out-of-doors. In Illinois a great delega- 
tion of prominent women under the 
leadership of Miss Jane Addams filled 
the largest room of the State House. 

There are many reasons for this awak- 
ening—primarily the vast uprising in 
Great Britain, whose women seem very 
closely akin to our own. There is proba- 
bly quite as much exchanging of visits 
between New York and London as be- 
tween New York and San Francisco, while 
the Eastern press contains more news 
from the European than the American 
city. Our women come home thoroughly 
inoculated with the Knglish suffragette 
microbe, and while it does not manifest 
its original violence it has been active 
enough to produce a suffrage epidemic on 
this side of the ocean. There have been 
many other contributory causes. Our 
women by the thousands have been grad- 
uated from the preparatory school of the 
clubs, and are ready for more advanced 
work. The Buddha and Browning stage 
went out with the last generation. The 
women of the present have gone headlong 
into civic work, into questions relating to 
the public welfare of their own communi- 
ties. They fully expected to accomplish 
speedily the much-needed reforms to which 
their eyes had at last been opened, but 
they found themselves squarely up against 
the briar hedge of a City Council or the 
stone wall of a State Legislature, with no 
opening to admit women. They learned 
there was just one passport into these 
closely guarded enclosures —the ballot. 
Not all have recognized this fact—some of 
them still expect to go around the hedge 
and the wall, but after a while they will 
all be able to answer the conundrum—why 
the hen crossed the road. 

Often that wise old statesman, Susan B. 
Anthony, used to say, “Oh, if we could 
only make suffrage fashionable!” She 
knew the weaknesses of women as well as 
she appreciated their strong characteris- 
ties, and she understood that if the social 
ostracism could be removed the progres- 
sive women of to-day would go into the 
suffrage movement with the same eager- 
ness as they had gone first into club life 
and then into civic work. If the society 
leaders who have set the seal of their ap- 
proval on the effort for the suffrage had 
done nothing else they would be entitled 
to much appreciation. They have removed 
the ban, have set the example, and even 
should they now lose interest, the vast 
tide of women toward enfranchisement 
would still flow on. Its momentum is now 
so great that it can never be checked. 


; The New Era 

A few years ago woman suffrage seldom 
was mentioned in the newspapers; now 
tney are overflowing with it. The question 
was tabooed at all kinds of gatherings; 
now every sort of organization that wishes 
to get a big audience announces a debate 
on this topic. The New York papers had 
literally pages, with pictures and head- 
lines, about the women voting at the 
spring elections along the Hudson and 
over on Long Island. They have for years 
used their school and tax-payer’s fran- 
chise, but all of a sudden it has become a 
matter of public interest. The very papers 
tht have always said women wouldn’t 
vote if they could headed their reports: 
“Women a Power in Three States”; 
“18,000 Women Sway the Elections in 
Milwaukee and Tacoma”; “ Women Out- 
number the'Men at Every Polling Place!” 

Yes, woman suffrage is becoming fash- 
ionable and it is all very amusing to the 
veterans in the cause. They understand 
fully that, underlying the fashion, are 
years of hard and persistent work yet 
ahead before a universal victory. 








PRESS COMMENTS 


“Steadily for forty years has Harper 
Bazar filled the place marked out for it 
those clear-sighted men who establishe:| 
the great oy ishing house whose name j; 
bears with honor. As a periodical fo; 
American women it has enriched hon 
life, elevated morals, refined manners, an: 
brought cultivated taste to bear upon t} 
housewife’s ever-present problems 
housekeeping, dressmaking, child trainin... 
and the infinite etcetera. To read it is jo 
broaden one’s outlook upon the world.” 
—The Christian Advocate, N. Y. 


“Harper's Bazar has no superivr 
among the periodicals for women; it hs 
a distinctive tone liar to itself, and 
it is a favorite in ane of fashion and 
culture. Its illustrations are beauti!,:| 
and rape its contents varied and « |- 
mirably chosen, and everything about ;: 
appeals to women of taste and refineme: t. 
Indeed, HarpER’s Bazar is both encha: t- 
ing and educational, and wise pareris 
should provide it for their daughters. {t 
has the sustained literary quality whi-h 
improves while it interests, and qu s- 
tionable topics are excluded carefu'iy 
from its columns. What is read in 4 
home is an important factor in fam'ly 
life, for either good or ill, and the Baz.k 
is dependably wholesome and uplifting in 
»~ oe Daily Press, Troy, 


“It would seem as though the wants 
of “vy ‘intelligent woman are antici- 
pated X Harper’s Bazar.” — Healih 
Culture, New York City. 

“There is no other publication like 
HarpPer’s Bazar. There isno other 

ublication that approaches it in its ficid. 
ts pages contain, something for evcry 
division of feminine activity. It is «i- 
ways as beautiful as it is good, and it is as 
good as a magazine for women could b.”’ 
—lIllinois Farmer and Farmer's Call. 


“HARPER'S Bazar has, to use a sling 
phrase, got all the other women’s mayi- 
zines lashed to the mast.”—Kentu 
Post. ; 


“HARPER’S Bazar is not only the most 
beautiful home monthly, but it reaches 
the climax of practical worth to the home- 
makers.’’—Boston Universalist Leader 

“HARPER'S Bazar is the first and hest 
of the woman’s journals.” — The St. Louis 
Censor. 

“HARPER'S Bazar is classic.”— / |i 
Detroit Journal. 

“HARPER’S Bazar has steadily im- 
proved with age and holds its popularity 
with the members of the household who 
appreciate the good, the pure, and true in 
literature: The subscription price of 
$1.25 per annum is exceptionally low con- 
a — of the publication.’’— 
Rural Life, Rochester, N. Y. 

“HARPER'S Bazar is one of the best- 
edited publications, and has material 
worth editing.”—The Troy Times, Troy, 
N. Y. 

“The reading-matter in the Bazar is 
always of the highest class.’”—A meri. 
Waterbury, Conn. 

“In connection with the change of 
form of HarpER’s Bazar, beginning with 
its Christmas number, the publishers 
have, of course, received a great many 
letters. To their surprise, however, th: re 
have been singularly few protests. it 
seemed natural that women accustomed 
for ten.years to the small, compact m: 
zine the Bazar has been until now show!d 
view with a certain doubt the appeara:¢ 
of a large, impressive document 
seventy-two pages. Upon examinati 
however, the Bazar’s old subscribers ; 
friends seemed to discover that tl 
favorite was practically unchanged. s 
spirit was the same, its standard remai: (| 
unaltered, and its contributors and 
tists were the men and women who h 
become their friends. It had merely 
come bigger in order to become bette 
Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

““HaRPER’s Bazar is a necessity to | 
woman who desires to keep abreast of | © 
times.” — Northwestern, Oshkosh, Wis. 

“The enlarged BazaR grows more 4 
more attractive. The editorials are wo: 
the cost of a whole year’s subscription 
the periodical.’’— Times-Recorder, Zan -- 
ville, Ohio. ‘ 

“Everybody in the land ought to < 
Harper's Bazar every month.”—Sc/ 
nectady Daily Union, Schenectady, N. ‘ 


“The Bazar has met with a gre 
change—in appearance—but the famili:.t 
featuresremain. The neat magazine th ' 
one could conveniently hold in the ha’! 
has disappeared almost entirely. 1 
Bazar has thought best to adopt | 
broad and tall magazine. The suc 
sion of papers of information, suggest! 
and advice are almost endless, and neat’: 
every page has its illustrations. Pet- 
haps, leaving out both its regulation 2" 1 
more pict ue pages, those devoted '° 
‘Economical Fashions’ are as_ hig!) 
prized as any, for they appeal to a large 
and increasing class.” — Republic 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Betta: Cooks. 


“My! Wuart A NICE LONG TASTE HIS CANDY MUST it is part of the dressing. 
HAVE WHILE IT IS GOING DOWN!” 


THE PROBLEM 
“How queer Agnes looks 
of late!” 
“Yes. I can’t make out 
whether it’s dress reform or 
hard luck.” 


A SUBURBAN DREAM 

KniIcKEeR: Do you think 
the bluebird is a good em- 
blem of happiness? 

Supspuss: No my idea 
is a hen that will lay when 
eggs.are bringing the high- 
est prices. 


IN CLUBLAND 
Hupson: How did you 
vote? 
Mrs. Hupson: Well, | 
wanted to vote both ways, 
so I paired with myself. 


HER SACRED WORD 

“Nor going to Alice’s 
luncheon? But you gave 
your sacred word!” 

“So I did, and I’d go in 
a minute if my dress had 
come home.” 


BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE 
Sretta: What did she give for bridge prizes? THoMPSON: Wouldn’t you 








USED TO IT 














hate to have death staring 
you in the face’ 

JoHNSON: No. If you'd 
seen my wife’s stare, you’d 
realize that death’s has no 
terror for me. 


TEACHING THE YOUNG 
“Pa, what’s tetanus?” 
“Oh, he was a Roman Sen- 
ator or something—l forget 
just what. Now don’t bother 
me any more.” 


HER SUSPICION 
He (soulfully): There are 
a thousand stars. to-night 
looking down upon you. 
SHE: Is my hat on 
straight? 


CONCERNING A WILL 
Mary had a little will 
The best that men could 
make, 
And anywhere that Mary went 
That will was sure to break. 


EXPLAINED 
INDIGNANT DINER: Look 
here, waiter; I just found a 
button in this dish of roast 
turkey. 
Catm WAITER: Yes, sir; 








NESBITT BLNSON 
























































PENSIVE. WITH THE 











“ By tTHE way, Mr. Pestie, | SIMPLY CAN’T SWALLOW THIS MEDI- 
CINE YOU MADE UP FOR ME. WOULD YOU MIND EXCHANGING IT FOR A 
BOTTLE OF EAU DE COLOGNE! 

THE PATHOS OF IT 

Poor WoMAN: Me hus- 
band often beats me. 

Rich SETTLEMENT 
WorKer: Dear, dear! At 
bridge or golf? 


ENCOURAGEMENT 

“Miss Emma, I love 
you.” 

“Well, now you are 
down on your knees you 
may as well tie my shoe- 
laces.” 


y HIS SIMPLE METHOD 


\ First Port: How do 
you keep the wolf from the 
door? 


Seconp Port: By let- 
ting him have the range 
of the house. 


THEIR POSITION 
Botpen: Do you go in 
~ for society, Olden? 


Cae ay 
- OLpeN: Well, Johnny 


F4.c. 





Jounny Siro, Witte Jones, Mary Brown, anp Katie Hanxs— has a gang, my wife has a 


TARDY—WILL REMAIN 


IN AFTER SCHOOL. set, and I have a crowd. 


THE WIFE: AFTERALL, ADOLPHUS, THIS VISIT ISN’T GOING TO BE SO EX 


YOUR CLOTHES CLEANED AND PRESSED, WE'LL MANAGE SPLENDIDLY. 
























HALF-DOZEN DRESSES I SIMPLY HAD TO GET AND 


HIS EFFORT 
“Now, Johnny,” said the teacher, “ you may try 
your hand at writing a short story.” 
A few minutes later Johnny handed up his slate, on 
which was written, “ Us boys all loves our teacher.” 







































a 
ie. 


THE HOUSEHOLDER: Wuy pon’r You SETTLE 
DOWN AND GET A LITTLE HOME OF YOUR OWN as |! 
HAVE DONE? 

THE TRAMP: TuHat’s sust How I LosT MY MONEY 
—TRYING TO BUY A HOME AND PAY FOR IT LIKE PAYING 
RENT. 
















ROWE’S 
BED HAMMOCK 





For Verandas, Porches, Lawns, 
Indoors. The Perfect Couch 
for Outdoor Sleeping. 


The question of selecting the 
best hammock is a very simple 
one: 


We originated bed hammocks for 
houses nearly 40 years ago, modify- 
ing and improving those we made 
for the U. S. Navy. 

We have constantly strengthened and 
bettered every point.. Today we use 21- 
ounce (to the sq. yd.), whereas most ham- 
mocks use 12-ounce or even 8-ounce duck. 
We use an extra heavy sewing thread, 
which can be worked only by large, low- 
speed sewing-machines. The long can- 
vas bed is in two strips, sewn together, 
and this long, double seam prevents 
stretching of the canvas. The sewing of 
this long seam requires skilled sailmakers, 
but it results in a durability which doubly 
and trebly justifies the slight extra cost. 
We guarantee our Khaki absolutely per- 
manent and not to soil the most delicate 
gown. 

Not one penny is expended for useless 
show in the Rowe Hammock. It is made 
right, and is as inexpensive as a rightly 
made hammock can be. When you seea 
cheaper priced hammock, you can always 
find the explanation in the omission of 
some quality that is vital to its durability 
—usually it is lighter canvas, or some 
important bracing or sewing that is 
skimped. You probably will not notice 
the difference until you have used the 
hammock a month or so, but time will 
surely tell. If you want a lasting, al- 
ways-satisfactory hammock, your only 
course is to buy the Rowe. 

Don’t buy a hammock without first 
writing us. A very few first-class stores 
are licensed to sell our hammocks. If 
they are not conveniently situated, you 
should buy direct from us.. We prepay 
delivery charges and ship, carefully 
packed, ready for hanging. 

Write for Descriptive Booklet 

and prices of different styles and sizes. 
Small silk name-label on every Rowe Hammock 


E. L. ROWE & SON, Inc., Siip'Ciriers 


443 Wharf St. GLOUCESTER, Mass. 














For Wedding, Birthday and Graduation Presents 
nothing surpasses American Art as reproduced in The 


CopleyPrints 


Over 1000 subjects (many new ones) to choose from. 
Illustrated Catalogue (practically a 
handbook of American art), sent for 
25 cents (stamps). This cost de- 
ducted from a purchase of the Prints. 
Fifty cents to $50.00. They make the 


BEST OF GIFTS 


‘*T cannot tell you how delighted I am 
with the quality of your celebrated pict- 





ures, and how much I appreciate your 
giving me a selection to choose from.” 
This from one of our thousands of 
patrons. May we serve you,—either 
direct or through the art stores? 














Family Portraits from daguerreotypes 

old photographs, tintypes, etc., sepredeen 

in the artistic quality of Copley Prints. 
Bey with Torn Hat, by Sully, abou pyrign 
ding 


CURTIS & CAMERON 2, ire, aaine Toy 


















tT 5 TS } 
The elimination of wrinkles, crow’s-feet, frowns, 
etc., is the first step in the direction of beauty—a 
smooth skin is the start, and a handsome one next. 
Do away with your wrinkles by using 


B. & P. Wrinkle Eradicators or Frowners 


The natural method of treating the muscles that 
cause the wrinkles when they are at rest. 

B. & P. WRINKLE ERADICATORS in 25c, 50c and 
$1.00 boxes at all drug and department stores. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send direct to us. free booklet and 
sample sent on request. 

B. & P. COMPANY (Two Women) 


Ipa H. YAEGER 52 Kirk St., Cleveland, O. 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


ESSENCE OF 


(Continued from page 217) 

of his father’s confusion. “He tells me 
now he used to take it even in those days; 
and it would explain a lot. He—Dale his 
name was—used to go to Graham’s 
rooms ”—Cottingfirst addressed the table 
at large—* at three o’clock in the morning 
to expound some new reading of a passage 
in Aristotle... .” 

“Brilliant things they always were, 
too,” remarked the curate. 


After dinner Euphemia asked the curate 
to sing, as he had done for us before. 

“T!” he said. “Sing! When Bubbles 
is in the room!” 

“ Does Mr. Cottingtirst sing?” asked my 
wife. 

“The hypocrite! He’s been concealing it 
from you. My rooms at Christ Church 
were in what are known as the Meadow 
Buildings, looking out on the Broad Walk. 
On Sunday afternoons when the crowd was 
promenading we used to get Cottingfirst in 
to sing. It was like a meeting in Trafalgar 
Square outside. . . . Bubbles, it is seven 
years since I heard you sing ‘Simon the 
Cellarer.’ ” 

“Oh, do sing it!” said Lucy. 

“ And then we’ll have ‘ London Bridge’ 
and the ‘ Bedouin’s Love Song’ and ‘ Mar- 
tia the Man-at-arms’ and ‘The Meynell 
Hunt,’ and—oh, well, I’ll think of ’em as 
we go along.” 

Cottingfirst had moved laughingly to 
the piano, and, playing his own accom- 
paniments, he sang “ Simon the Cellarer ” 
first, and when he would have retired-the 
curate held him on the piano-stool. 

“It is seven years, Bubbles. And I’m 
not going to let you: off.” 

The barrister had a voice—a real voice; 
strictly, I suppose, a bass, but much more 
nearly a true baritone than most of the 
public singers who call themselves bari- 
tones to-day. Graham told us afterward 
that at Oxford a famous German teacher, 


for an hour of whose time great ones ~ 


struggled, coming up to spend a day with 
a heretical Don who had once read at 


| Heidelberg, had heard Cottingfirst’s voice 





by chance through an open window. 
Thereupon, forcing his way into the room, 
he had, to the immense abashment of Bub- 
bles, offered coram populo to take him as 
a pupil for nothing, and within a twelve- 
month to make him known as the greatest 
living baritone. 

At all events we were content to sit 
and listen. At about the fifth song the 
Admiral put in a plea for “The Midship- 
mite,” and we had it (we were all shout- 
ing the choruses by this time) and then 
“The Bay of Biscay, Oh!” and “The 
Bo’sun’s Yarn,” and then the Admiral 
asked for “The Pirate’s Song ”’—words 
and music by Horatio Cottingfirst. The 
words did not amount to much: 

THE PIRATE’S SONG 
Ho! Down with a dram to the roving 
souls,— 

Whatever their breed may be,— 

Whose homes are the ocean’s deeps and 
shoals 

To the uttermost edge of the sea— 

Yo-ho! 
Hi! Briton, Yankee, or Spanish man, 
Swede or Portuguee, 
Whatever their breed, they’re brothers 
indeed, 
For the mother of all is the sea! 
Hey! 


Ho! Down with a dram to the galleon 
gay;— 
Whatever her flag may be,— 
Who levies her spoils on river and bay 
Till “Give it to us!” say we!—Yo-ho! 
Hi! Briton, Yankee, or Spanish man, 
Dutch or Portuguee 
Rovers bold, we gather the gold 
From eyery bottom at sea! Hey! 


Ho! Down with a dram to the nights 
ashore,— 
Wherever the port may be,— 
With a dram for the skipper and one dram 
more 
For the roving souls of the sea!—Yo-ho! 
. Hi! Briton, Yankee, or Spanish man, 
Nigger or Portuguee, 
Be it blood, be it ink, we’re game for 


a drink; 
But the drink of all drinks is the 
sea! Hey! Ho! 


Words do not matter much in a song 
of that kind, and the rollick and dare- 
deviltry of the tune, with the joyous aban- 
don which the singer put into the “ Hey’s 
and “ Hi’s ” would have had any music-hall 
in London howling mad before the end of 


” 


HONEYMOON 


the-second verse. We were all flushed and 
more or less hoarse, and the Admiral, 
imaginary cutlass in hand, pirouetted un- 
blushingly on the hearth-rug. 

As the applause ceased, the curate, with 
his hair on end, spoke: 

“There! Mrs. Barrett! And you wanted 
me to sing! Why .. .” but already Cot- 
tingfirst, standing up at the piano, and 
leaning over the keys, had crashed into 
“God Save the King.” 


“Aren’t they both nice?” Euphemia 
asked, when we were- alone that night, 
“and isn’t it a pity?” 

“T know what you mean. And I think 
they both understand already.” 

“That’s the nicest thing about them. 
Each understands perfectly well that the 
other wants Lucy; and they go on liking 
each other and praising each other to 
Lucey herself, without another thought in 
the world except for the other fellow.” 

Euphemia and I bound each other to an 
attitude of the strictest impartiality. 
There was to be no favoritism. Graham 
had an evident advantage in continuous 
proximity of residence, so it was only fair 
that, while he was with us, Cottingfirst 
be allowed to make the most of his time. 

“But you must not try to influence her 
in the smallest degree, Jack!” Euphemia 
said. 

“Influence her! Heavens! I would as 
soon try to influence the precession of the 
equinoxes. Would you have let any other 
man come in and influence you. . : .” 

“* Jack!” 

“...When everybody thought you were 
going to marry that Rutherford man... .” 

“Jack! You know I never for one 
minute. .. .” 

Yes, I knew perfectly well. Billy Ruth- 
erford had never given me a minute’s 
uneasiness, but I found him a useful fic- 
tion, because it never failed to lead Eu- 
phemia into indignant protests and into 
telling me over again things to which | 
was prepared to listen indefinitely. 

Of all the ways love has of pampering 
one’s conceit, the chiefest is the recalling 
together the minutiae of those early meet- 
ings, with the “ then-you-said’s ” and the 
“‘ do-you-remember’s.” Wherefore no least 
thing that passed in the drama that was 
now going on before our eyes but delight- 
ed us—Euphemia, I think, no less than me. 

But we ourselves were to be as stern 
as justice. 

We had coerced the Cottingtirsts into 
making their week-end a long one, and | 
believe that, for all her affectation of se- 
vere detachment, Euphemia was insensibly 
becoming a partisan of the barrister. 

“Would it be nice to be the wife of a 
bishop?” Euphemia said, suddenly, a few 
days later. : 

“It’s not a position I ever coveted,” | 
began, “ but—” 

“Don’t be silly, Jack. You know what 
I mean. Would it be nice for a woman?” 

I did, indeed, know what she meant, for 
it could hardly have escaped even my mas- 
culine intelligence that the relations be- 
tween Lucy and the curate were approach- 
ing something like a crisis. 

“That would depend largely on the 
bishop,” I said, guardedly. 

Euphemia did not know whether she 
ought to be shocked or not; for her faith 
is so beautiful and unquestioning that 
everything associated with the church is 
sacred to her. 

“Even bishops,” 
characters.” 

“IT suppose they have,” she said, “1 
never thought of that.” 

“Your own uncle,” I reminded her, 
“kicked the backgammon board across 
the drawing-room. He did it so-often, in 
fact, as I understand, that. he may fairly 
be said to have made a habit of it. Yet he 
was a bishop, and a particularly good one. 
If he could have forsworn backgammon he 
ought to have been an archbishop.” 

“ But I never think of Uncle Stanley as 
a bishop. He was just an uncle.” 

“Most bishops are somebody’s uncle,” 
I suggested. “But”—for I had been 
studying Graham, the curate, according to 
my lights—‘“ you mean, of. course, a 
Church of England Bishop. In:the Roman 
Catholic Church the position ‘of a bishop’s 
wife... .” 

“Jack!” she broke in; 
thought that, too?” 

The truth is that there was a certain 
austerity about. Graham of a kind which, 
somehow, never seems quite to belong to 
the Church of England. 


(To be continued) 


I explained, “ have 


“have you 








WITH OUR READERS 


“Tapprove the new size of the Bazar 
It is the ‘best yet.’ I heartily appre- 
ciate it. I buy it for my friends, and | 
buy it for er Thanks for all you 
are doing.” —L. M. C., St. Louis, Mo. 


“We have looked upon the Bazar a 
a close family friend for more years tha: 
I can remember, and it always has bee: 
the Bazar, unlike every other magazin, 
in the world, and read first, last, an: 
always.” —E. H. H., Bath, Me. 


“*T value the Bazar as authority on an 
subject. The gowns shown this mont 
are simply lovely.’”’—N. M. L., Crozet, V: 


_““Have been goes the Bazar fi 
eight years and find it invaluable, bot 
in literature and household.”—J. § 
Chicago, Ill. 

““We have been subscribers of you 
splendid Bazar for many years, and it 
my favorite among the many excelle: 
magazines. I ~~ to enjoy it all n 
life.” —H. McD., Petaluna, Cal. 

“There are many kinds of love, 
course, but I am sure I truly love t! 
Bazar, and I know it was never mo 
dear to me than it is this year.’-—D. | 
C., Lowell, Wash. 


“Let me tell you how imposing t! 
last number of the Bazar appeared, a: 
how it fulfilled all that you claimed for 
in its new style and dress. It means th 
you are enabled to make a larger a: 
more attractive magazine. It is certai: 
true that to do the best work one mu 
walk a little in advance of the multitud 
and that one must look up and not dou 
Sometimes I feel’ that in the matter 


‘the fashion illustrations you are a lit! 


too far ahead of the multitude. I val 
your fashions for elderly women. I « 
joy the essays, the stories, the fum 
part. The column on Woman Sufirage | 
enjoy. I will not dissect the magazii 
but tell you that on the whole it is he! 
ful and uplifting. May you live to s 
“i aatacacal successes.” —G. T. P., Gher 


““HARPER’S Bazar is my favorite of 
magazines—in fact, I shall never be wit 
out it.”—O. A., Auburn, Ala. 

“The Bazar reached me to-night. 
am much pleased with it. I will ren 
my subscription for two years.” —J. P. H., 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 

“T have subscribed to, and before th: 
bought and read, the Bazar for yea 
and know personally many of its writer 
and I hope to live many years to stil! 
subscribe to it and read it. It is improv- 
ing tremendously, and you must be ver, 
satisfied and proud. I congratulate y: 
with all my heart.”—C. N. F., East 
Orange, N. J. 

“Perhaps I should have told you lo: 
ago how much I valued the Bazar- 
has been such a help and inspiration 
numerous ways for many years.”—E. | 
P., Aylmer, Quebec, Can. 

“‘T began to be a regular subscriber i 
1871, when I was married. I have borne, 
brought up, and buried a family with t! 
aid of the Bazar. This year, for Christ- 
mas, I gave three subscriptions.’’"—M. | 
P., Boston, Mass. 

“If the contents of the new Baza 
rove as charming as in the past, we sha 
ove it as we did in its smaller form 

—C. S. G., West Edmeston, N. Y. 

“T am glad of an excuse to express n 
appreciation of the Bazar. I was rea 
ing and enjoying it as far back as 1! 
’70’s, and ever since, when it was possil)| 
for me to have it. I value the teachin; 
of the Bazar above all other magazin 
I am glad to have it in any shape.” 
E. B., Sautee, Ga. 

“This is to tell you how much I ha\ 
liked and enjoyed Harper’s Baza 
The fashion department has been co! 
tinually improving in usefulness, a1 
Harper’s has not given us styles \ 
could use only to-day.”—R. P. B 
Catonsville, Md. 

“My earliest recollection is of the gre: 
pleasure that the Bazar always gave m: 
and my allegiance has been proved by n 
unbroken subscription for the last fort 


years.”—S. F. R., Port Richmond, N. ‘\ 

“T have subscribed to the Bazar ev: 
since it first made its appearance, and w' 
continue to do so. I am very fond of i' 
and have always found it helpful and i: 
teresting.”-—A. S. M., San An onio, Texa 

“The Bazar is splendid.”—C. F. W 
Hillsdale, Mich. 

“T have greatly appreciated the Baz. 


for many years, but have never bec 
a subscriber until this year.”—E. M. k 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Am pleased with the new-style Ha 
pER’s Bazar. I have taken it for ma! 
ears, beginning when almost too you' 
or such grown-up reading. When I *: 
that as a child of ten I enjoy: 
Dickens’ works, will understand w! 
I liked Harper’s Bazar at the same 4 
I have thirty volumes bound.”—A. ! 


- , Wis 

































AETERLINCK’S Blue 
2% Bird, as produced by 
Se the New Theatre Com- 
Sj pany, in New York, is 
(full of beauty and 
iy charm. So beautiful is 
it in spirit that we 
hesitate to cull from 
it mere practical sug- 
sestions for costumes to be worn at dances, 
hildren’s parties, ete.; but it is rich in 
jictorial beauty. We cannot hope to ob- 
ain the exquisite effect of the original 
stumes, especially as much of that ef- 
ect is due to skilful stage lighting. 
loreover, we must be satisfied with cheap- 

r materials. Chiffon, the material used 

i the play, must be replaced by silkaline, 

\eese-cloth, crépe—anything that is thin 

nd hangs gracefully. 

Gold and silver as well as colored beads 

ake as good jewels off the stage as on, 

nd glass diamonds are just as effective 

s the real ones when seen from a distance 

used on a fancy costume. 

A Blue Bird dance given out-of-doors in 

e spring would be charming. The back- 

ound of trees, flowers, and grass would 

very suggestive of scenes in the play, 
specially if the blossom season were cho- 
en. The paper lanterns used for light- 
ng could be shaped like small bird-cages. 
ear the hostess should hang a cage con- 
taining a large stuffed bluebird. As the 
cuests enter the grounds, they should see 
lighted sign on a tree directing them to 

Che Land of Memory,” or, possibly more 

ppropriately in this case, the “ Kingdom 
of Night.” Fairy Berylune should Teceive 
the guests, directing them to the hostess. 

Fairy Berylune’s costume is like that of 

witch. The skirt is short and very full. 
!hat, the waist, and the cape may be made 
of green cambric. The cape, a short one, 
is lined with brilliant red, the stockings 
are red, the hat red, and she carries a red 
bag. The skirt is trimmed around the 
lottom with a band of black cats sitting 
on their tails. They may be stencilled on 
the eambrie or made of black cambric and 
sewed on. There is a little full overskirt 

i green and white gingham, and around 
ler neck she wears a small folded shawl 
of red and green plaid. Her hat is the 
t\pical witch’s hat, a pointed crown with 

e point cut off and a narrow round brim. 
It is bright red with a black cat on the 
iront of it like those on the skirt of the 
gown. She wears a black patch over one 
eve; her hair is short, gray, and stringy, 
hanging below her hat, with a deep ruffle 
0! white lace over it. 

“ Night ” should be dressed in a sweep- 
ing robe of some dark blue thin material. 
hrom her arma should hang long sweep- 
ivy veil-like draperies and a long veil 

uuld extend from a jewelled coronet to 
tle end of a long train. There should be 
sone jewelled trimming across her breast, 

she should have a lining under the 
» gown trimmed with gilt tinsel. This 
show through the blue. 

\ssisting her in receiving should be sev- 
eal young girls dressed as “ Stars.” 
‘lieir gowns may be of soft white tissue 
cheese-cloth, made simply, with straight 
'| skirts hanging from a line just below 

breast, sweeping sleeves, biue veils, and 
r crowns made of a half-circle of heavy 
e raised above the heads, from which 
ngle many round pieces of tin which 
tch the light in a fascinating way. 
‘Light ” must, of course, be there. Her 
wn should be made very much the same 
that of “ Night,” but hers must be yel- 
v, trimmed with tinsel. Some of the thin 
ite spangled searfs will make beautiful 
iting sleeves for her, as well as a veil, 
ich should hang from a coronet made 
©! glass prisms. Her hair should be gold- 
©). worn loosely over her shoulders, while 
tiat of “ Night ” should be black. 

Some one who is very slender, graceful, 

d fair should take the part of “ Water.” 
Her gown must consist of draperies of 
hiue-green chiffon or silkaline with the 
Usual floating veil-like sleeves. All the 
draperies must droop and the girl who 
cars them must practise a drooping pose. 
let her carry a water-lily in her hand. 

“ Milk’s” costume must be made of a 
blue-white or a very pale blue material. 
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THE “BLUE BIRD” DANCE 


BY JANE CALHOUN 





It fits closer than some of the other cos- 
tumes, hanging straight from the breast 
down, with floating sleeves and a white 
veil bound tightly around her head like 
that of a nun, completely concealing her 
hair. She wears two huge braids made of 
white flax or cotton yarn hanging over her 
shoulders. She must be very meek and 
pallid. 

Several may wear the costumes of the 
“Hours.” They are particularly appro- 
priate for young girls and are very simple. 
They are made of white chiffon like those 
of the “Stars,” but each should carry in 
her hand a white balloon minus the usual 
stick. 

There are many costumes appropriate 
for the men. Chief among these are the 
dog Tylo and the cat Tylette. Tylo may 
wear either a rough brown suit with a 
dog mask or the suit of a French lackey. 
This latter consists of short red velvet 
trousers, a gold trimmed red velvet coat, 
a long white waistcoat, white stockings, 
and low black shoes. Under no cireum- 
stances must the long curving brown tail 
be forgotten with either suit. 

The cat, Tylette, wears a black suit, with 
knee trousers, long-tailed black coat, 
white ruffled shirt and sleeve ruffles, white 
stockings, and mittens, a black one on one 
hand and a white one on the other. Ty- 
lette, too, must have a long black tail 
and wear a cat mask. 

“ Sugar ” may be represented by either 
a man or a woman, although the part is 
taken by a man in the play. Whoever 
takes it must be tall and thin and wear a 
tight white cap completely covering the 
hair. The costume is made of light blue 
cambric with white diagonal stripes. The 
garment extends straight from the neck 
to the heels without gathers. The sleeves 
are white and full but gathered in at the 
wrist. White cotton gloves with very long 
fingers, stuffed and pointed, with pink 
stripes, must be worn, and the wearer must 
have a supply of pink and white sticks of 
eandy concealed about his person to dis- 
tribute, being presumably the ends of his 
fingers which he breaks off for the edifi- 
eation of his friends. 

“Bread ” must be a large plump man, 
and he must be quite willing to make him- 
self ridiculous, fer his costume is not at all 
beautiful. It consists of a Turkish robe 
made of cretonne in an Oriental design, 
the colors, red, green, and yellow. His tur- 
ban is made of the same material, and is 
trimmed with three red feathers; his float- 
ing sleeves are lined with yellow, and a 
broad girdle of green around his waist 
holds a huge knife with which he is sup- 
posed to slice off generous pieces of him- 
self for all who ask. He can fulfil this 
requirement by carrying a basket filled 
with slices of bread. 

The costume of “‘ Fire ” seems more prac- 
tical for a girl than for a man, although 
the part is taken by a man on the stage. 
She may have a short red dress, red stock- 
ings, and-red shoes, and she may cover her 
dress with long painted red tissue-paper 
streamers outlined with gold paint. 

Children would love a party of this 
kind. Although the costumes have been 
described in more or less elaborate detail, 
they may be greatly simplified. The host 
and hostess should be dressed as Tytyl 
and Mytyl, Tytyl in a blue suit trimmed 
with gold, a broad white sailor-collar and 
loose white shirt, and of course a green 
cap with the wonderful diamond fastened 
in the front. Mytyl’s dress should reach 
only to the knees, and should be made 
of a silvery gray material, gathered 
in the simplest way and hanging from 
a yoke. The little bright red cloak with 
a hood is a very important part of her 
costume. 

If their little guests have not been asked 
to come in costume, each may be given 
a light-blue veil when she arrives to wear 
over her head and face, extending almost 
to the bottom of her dress. They may 
take the parts of the Blue children of the 
“Kingdom of the Future,” not yet born; 
and if the story is told to them, great will 
be their delight in playing that they are, 
indeed, the Blue children. They should 
certainly hear the story read if they have 
not seen the play. 
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BORDENS 


EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 
and ‘World's: Standard: 


- for: all - sree: 


_Purposes-where-a-high- 
grade: Condensed-Milk- 


1s - desired: ° 
Borden's —Leaders:- -of - Quality: 






Est. 1857 
Send for Send for 
Baby Book Book of 80 
“ My Biography” Fine Recipes 












































Don’t wait until 
the eleventh hour 
to decide how you 
will redecorate your *~ 


rooms. Plan ahead. 
Go today to the dealer who sells the 
**Little Blue Flag’’ line of reliable paint 
roducts and ask him to show you the 
eautiful effects obtainable with 





“Soft as the Rainbow Tints” 


the most restful, beautiful, durable and 
sanitary interior finish, Washes like oil 
paint—wears like it. Costs considerably 
less than good wall paper—is far more 
satisfactory than Kalsomine. Does not 
fade, chip, chalk or easily mar. Can be 
used in any color or combination. 

For refinishing old wood or for hand- 
some effects on new wood Vernicol Stain 
and Oil Stain insure satisfaction and give 
best results. 

Ask your dealer for our booklets, 
‘‘Harmony in Color’? and ‘‘Common 
Sense about Interiors’’, both free, or 
‘Good Homes by Good Architects.’’ 
(Price 25c.) ‘They give practical suggestions 
and show actual color schemes in which Mellotone 
and other “Little Biue Flag” products were used, 
If you don't find dealer, write us. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 


Manufacturers of * ‘High Standard” Paint and 
‘Little Blue Flag’’ Varnishes. 


468 Third Street, DAYTON, OHIO 
Boston New York Chicago Kansas City 














Your 
Physician 
Will Tell You That 








S2Fissu 

Is the Best Toilet Paper because it is 
Soothing and Healing. 

It is composed of long vegetable fibre, 
which gives it a cloth-like texture, and 
its treatment with Canada balsam and 
other emollients makes it the only strictly 
sanitary, hygienic and soft paper. 

Each roll is carefully wrapped in parch- 
ment, excluding germs and gritty dust. 


3 Rolls (in a Carton) 
for 25 cents 


at your Dealer's, or, if he does not have 
it, send us his name, and we will send 
you a sample pocket packet FREE. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
660 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 


Makers of “ Scot Tissue ” Towels, 
5c. Waldorf Toilet Paper, and 
other Hygienic Paper prodacts. 


Tell Me Your Foot Troubles 


IT will ease your MIND 
I will ease your FEET 

Enlarged Joints Reduced 
and Toes Straightened by 
ACHFELDT'S (Patent) “ Per- 
fection” TOE SPRING. 

Worn at night without inconven- 
ience, with auxiliary appliances for 
day use. Sent on approval. Money 
refunded if not as represent 





Use my improved Instep Arch 
Supporter for “flat_ foot” and 
broken-down instep. Send outline 
of foot. Full particulars and advice 
wr in plain, sealed envelope. 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
Dept. R F, 163 West 23d Street, N. ¥ 


te 

Home-Making, the New Profession’’ 
Is a 100-pp. ill. booklet—it’s TREE. Home study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, hy 1 for well-paid positions. 
Am. Sehool of Home Economies, 69th St., Chieage, II. 
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A WORKING-WOMAN’S VIEWS 


BY MARY C. ANDERSON 












































AM a working-woman, 
daily facing the prob- 
\ lems of this great 
Me class. That is why 
I have tried to evolve 
some philosophy of 
life that will bear me 
KY comfortably along a 
“road which is at best 
not easily traveled. 

About two years ago, Professor Lucy 
Salmon, of Vassar College, published an 
interesting article on “ The Economics of 
Spending.”* Her knowledge of political 
economy and the value of woman’s serv- 
ices revealed to her the besetting folly 
of many—the error of consuming valua- 
ble time in profitless work. Hatreme 
darning was cited as one time-consumer, 
long-continued bargain-hunting another. 

The whole problem of women’s industry 
is gigantic. The American woman, charg- 
ing her way into the ranks of number- 
less occupations, is a product of the past 
half-century. She is not to be severely 
censured, then, if in this transition pe- 
riod she occasionally loses her sane_per- 
spective, dimming her vision in a tense 
overstraining after accomplishment and 
worldly success. 

My knowledge of the working-woman is 
not scientific, but empirical. Many years 
ot toiling beside her and with her have 
proved conclusively that her greatest need 
is the art of elimination; she has a poor 
sense of relative values. 





The working-woman is often employed . 


more hours per day than the working- 
man. The latter comes to his fireside to 
find his room in order, his supper waiting, 
the proverbial slippers ready. But the 
heart of the landlady and laundress are 
not so tender toward the working-wom- 
an. Any shiftless bit of femininity who 
refuses to make a bed and darn—at least 
in the stratum of society in which I 
have always found myself—is to be for- 
ever put down. So the bed and the darn- 
ing wait for me—or would if I had not 
drawn upon my imaginative forces for 
help out of the difficulty. 

My time is worth, in cold, bloodless 
money, exactly one dollar an_ hour. 
Across the street is a poor widow who 
gladly lends her services for twenty-five 
cents. At first I seized upon this pseudo 
valet de chambre with a feeling of ex- 
travagance in my pious soul, trying to 
ease my conscience with the thought that 
I was philanthropically helping the 
righteous in their affliction. I am still 
helping the widow, but from a different 
motive. It is my firm conviction that a 
dollar-an-hour woman should not give 
her strength to twenty-five-cent jobs. 

I am employed eight hours a day, and, 
to be frank, I do not love moiling in the 
industrial mill. Practically no women 
do—young girls pining for excitement may 
enjoy the sturdy-oak role. I do my work 
willingly, cheerfully, because it saves 
wear and tear on the nervous system to 
perform tasks smilingly if there is no 
means of escape; but frankly, like all 
other women, I’d prefer to be making pies 
in some one’s kitchen, provided the some 
one was exactly to my liking. 

I don’t know just why I fail to love 
my work. Perhaps it is because of the 
alarm-clock, which buzzes me out of bed 
with an unpleasant sense of screeching 
industrialism. Or, perhaps, it’s the early 
breakfasts, and those unfortunate havens 
of working-women — the boarding-houses. 
I confess I don’t like it. 

When, however, I have performed my 
cheerful martyrdom, I have a pleasant 
sense of duty fulfilled. I have spent all 
th® hours of daylight which God proba- 
bly intended women to use holding needles 
and rolling-pins; my life precludes these 
unless I wield them after dark. 

So I enter upon a process of elimina- 
tion. All working-women do. Some of 
my friends eliminate leisure and sound 
nerves; I eliminate darning and bridge. 

An acquaintance of mine earns $1,700 
a year. She might fill her days with her 
profession and her evenings and vacations 
with delights unnumbered, but—she has 
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never learned to eliminate. Being a 
highly developed young woman, she has 
firm convictions. One of them is the un- 
lucky, old-fogy adage about a penny 
saved. She doesn’t realize that the penny 
saved may mean hundreds of dollars lost, 
or, worse yet, pleasure and its usual ac- 
companiment, health. She has acquired 
the pernicious habit of “ rinsing out ” her 
handkerchiefs and stockings, ironing the 
former on her window-panes and the lat- 
ter wearing unironed. She wears a crépe 
waist to save ironing. In rashly helpful 
moments she suggests to her friends that 
they wash out handkerchiefs and under- 
wear, thereby saving possibly forty cents 
a week! Fancy giving up your leisure 
hours and transforming your room into 
a laundry and your windows into clothes- 
reels for forty cents! I prefer to serve 
as a model of reckless extravagance in 
the community—saving my porches to sit 
on and my windows for looking out on 
sunsets and moons. 

To a great extent I have learned to 
eliminate society. When I first entered 
on my present work, I accepted each kind 
invitation that came my way. I ate 
salads and creams and drank enough tea 
to destroy a whole nervous system; great- 
ly did I enjoy those first ventures into 
feminine society, imagining in my smug 
complacency that I was a valuable asset 
at these gatherings. I soon realized, 
however, that a day of reckoning was in 
store. My forty or fifty hostesses began 
regarding me with curious eyes. At last 
I grew wise; they were wondering when 
my function was to come off. After a 
deal of study, which consumed far too 
many leisure moments, I came to a con- 
clusion, which I promptly acted upon. 

I borrowed a house, my own quarters 
not being sufficiently palatial to cope 
with social distinctions, secured a florist, 
rented a caterer (at a sum sadly out of 
keeping with my slow-growing bank ac- 
count), ordered enough provender to keep 
a poor working-woman like myself several 
years, and sent out cards. 

The day of my affair I came home 
breathlessly, and breathlessly I removed 
the layers of working garments in which 
I was arrayed. With the donning of fine 
linen I tried to take on the leisure airs 
of a lady, expending monumental efforts 
on my smile, attempting to rise above 
the weariness of the flesh and the worries 
of finance. 

“The prettiest party ever given at 

,’ my guests were kind enough to 
say. And though I was a wan- eyed 
wreck for a day or two after, there was 
a sense of sweet satisfaction in my inner- 
most soul. I strode. toward my work 
with the sovereign independence of the 
village blacksmith; I had wiped out every 
seore that stood against me. A new day 
was dawning; and in it would be no tea- 
drinkings and supper-parties. 

Occasionally one of my men friends, 
who is doing the same work as I, will 
say, semi-reproachfully: “ Mrs. is 
such a nice little woman. It’s a wonder 
you wouldn’t get around and call.” 

I view this type of masculinity sadly. 
How little grasp he has of the situation! 
With a devoted wife who does everything 
for him, even to adding his accounts, if 
they fail to balance, with no further 
obligations to society than to sit on his 
veranda of an evening and smoke his 
pipe, from his eminence he looks down 
upon me, wondering why I do not visit 
every pleasing stranger who enters the 
neighborhood. 

Myriads of my women acquaintances 
say, “ You never come to see me.” At 
first I tried to explain. I proved con- 
clusively that my hours were too full to 
make social calls; that the only hours of 
visiting would be evening, ete. But my 
long explanations were usually greeted 
with, “ Well, I guess you have as much 
time as J have,” or, worse still, because 
incontrovertible, “You could find time 
if you wanted to.” 

There is no answer to the last; I could 
if I wanted to. I could spend my hours 
from supper to bedtime chatting with 








my acquaintances. Some of my working 
friends do. I know a woman who works 
all day and plays bridge far into the 
night. She is proficient at bridge; an 
to each individual should be permitte: 
his own aspirations. 

I could be sociable; but that wouk 
mean eliminating what I value most—m) 
Forty Days in the Wilderness. It seem: 
to me sometimes that it is only then 
when I have lighted my lamp in the eve 
ning, and have settled down with a gow 
book of essays or a story as my compa: 
ion, it is only then I really live. All da. 
I have been seeing throngs of peopl 
working out other men’s ideas, thinkin; 
their thoughts, giving myself withou 
stint to a materialistic world; and the: 
I come home. In this quiet hour I rea! 
ize the compensation for a day teemin 
with overstraining industrialism. Thi 
joyous sense of quiet loneliness is my r 
ward for a day overfull of things an 
people. 

Precious hours of idleness! They do 
not come under the dollar-an-hour hea 
They are my own, the only part of th 
day not to be sold for shimmering si! 
ver. Then I greet my other self, strange! 
enough always a good-natured. personal- 
ity, wholly unlike the preoccupied busi 
ness woman who walks abroad in day- 
light. This lady—she always calls hev- 
self that—upbraids the strenuous, peev- 
ish Hyde for the tense answers and petty) 
annoyances which she has been party to 
during the day. There, sitting comforta- 
bly beside a softly glowing lamp, or, bet- 
ter, swinging in a hammock underneat)) 
apple boughs, watching friendly stars 
rising overhead, comes a sense of immen- 
sity, of world-wide freedom and _inde- 
scribable power, that is unknown among 
gregarious devotees of the whist score ani 
the afternoon tea. 

The greatest of all workers needed his 
time in the wilderness, a period of re 
flection, of self-criticism, of inspiration. 
of growth. To eliminate this is to lose 
the best hours that exist in the working- 
woman’s day. 

Do not think that my philosophy of 

life is entirely satisfactory. A great re 
gret comes often that as a part of this 
twentieth-century industrial system | 
must give over into other hands man) 
of the little touches that are a deligiit 
and an embellishment of life. My sou! 
never ceases to envy the woman who sil 
of an afternoon crocheting a_ jabot. 
rounding out a creation as delicate as 
spider- web. Occasionally I am on t!i 
brink of attempting one myself. But not 
being of New England ancestry, I canno' 
do two things at once. I cannot sew at! 
talk, or crochet and think. And I have 
visions which come to me with uplift! 
fingers—visions of working-women 
sew until 11.30 the night before Chri 
mas, bending every nerve toward fini- 
ing an embroidered waist or an Iri- 
point collar, visions of friends who s: 
dom see the world because their eyes a 
bent on cross - stitching and tatting. 
I sink back complacently, idly, to drear 
Some day when I come into my pat: 
mony I’ll sit on the veranda afternoo! 
and make jabots; but not now. 

There are times when I worry abo 
this undeveloped self, this expecta! 
seamstress who is waiting to be bor! 
When, with my monthly accounts balan: 
and no other cares pressing upon me. 
am looking about, after the manner of t 
Eternal Feminine, for something to wor’) 
over, I grow introspective. 

“ After you are dead and gone,” I say ' 
the Idler who sits opposite, “an examin 
tion of your brain will reveal curious 
pressions where should rise stately bum| 
of darning, crocheting, ‘rinsing, a" 
bridge whist.” 

But the Complacent One smiles back 2 
me from. the soporific depths of tie 
couch. 

“Rome had but seven hills,” she say> 
“TI do not aspire to moré. And further. 
I have the singular conviction that the 
brains of working-women are altogether 
too hummocky,” 
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HEN our new house 
x) was built, somewhat 


“2 after the English cot- 
tage style of archi- 


\B 

Mj tecture, I determined 
By to evolve a_ color 
scheme for its fur- 
nishings that was not 
only beautiful, but 
original, something distinctly my own. 
\Vhile seeking far afield for my inspira- 
tion, I found it, happily, among my own 
modest possessions. I had two artistic 
treasures—one an antique Chinese rug, 
small but precious, and the other an 
equally beautiful embroidered Chinese 
jc tticoat. Both were the joy and pride 
oi my heart, but had been heretofore the 
scurce of much mental tribulation, be- 
ciuse they had obstinately refused to 
“tit”—an irritating characteristic that 
| have since discovered many “ artistic 
treasures” possess. My every effort 
to place them in congenial surroundings 
had failed ignominiously and I had ac- 
knowledged , myself beaten. Now the 
happy inspiration came to me to make 
them the starting-point for my entire 
color scheme, and thus establish a final 
triumph over them. 

The coloring in these two bits of Chi- 
nese art were similar and typically Chi- 
nese—dull rich blues, orange with a bloom 
of pomegranate pink, old-yellow, and bits 
of purple. The background in each in- 
stance was the dull orange with the pink 
glow. My imagination immediately 
pictured the Chinese rug hung over the 
living-room mantel, commanding the 
entire room, and the silk petticoats, di- 
vided into two parts, framing the central 
group of casement windows in the din- 
ing-room. This group of windows faced 
the living-room, and was very conspicu- 
ous from it. I had only these two rooms 
on the ground floor, and determined to 
carry out the same scheme in both of 
them. 

With these two bits of rich coloring to 
establish the character of my scheme, my 
first duty was to decide upon the back- 
ground for my picture—the wall, the 
woodwork, and the floor. instinctively I 
selected gray as the only possible back- 
ground for that rich orange and blue, a 
warm, soft gray with a little pinkish 
tone in it, a tone borrowed from the pink 
glow in the orange. Grass cloth, although 
Oriental in character, seemed to me a lit- 
tle too conventional for my scheme. This 
was fortunate, since it was also too ex- 
pensive for our pocketbooks. As usual, 
the builders, plumbers, painters, etc., had 
absorbed most of the modest sum we had 
lail aside for our new house, so that I 
was obliged to cut my furnishing expen- 
ditures down to the narrowest possible 
margin. My inclination pointed toward 
a lovely crapey gray paper, that was not 
only beautiful in color and texture, but 
secmed very Chinese in character, al- 
though I suppose very American, in- 
deed, in manufacture. 

it was imperative that the woodwork 
an! floors should be a brown so dark that 
it was almost black, and that the finish 
should be dull. They should have as 
much the effect of teakwood as possible. 
Fortunately the style of the woodwork 
Wis simple and strong, with beamed ceil- 
ins, rather “ bungalowesque.” 

So far in my plans I had retained the 
Ciinese atmosphere with little effort, 
but it was at this point that my sleep- 
less nights began, and I contemplated 
With despair the difficulties into which 
my artistic inspiration had led me. 
American furniture against a Chinese 
background struck me as impossible. My 
purse demanded “cottage furniture” in 
loud, imperative tones, and as little as 
possible of that. Fortunately the Chi- 
nese character I wanted to maintain was 
in happy accord with the latter demand. 
I selected, finally, two “ gate-leg” tables, 
one for each room, six slat-back chairs 
with flag seats, and a perfectly plain 
sideboard and serving-table for the din- 
ing-room, For the living-room, in addi- 
tion to the table, I selected a plain low 
couch with a raised head, two willow 
hour-glass chairs, a small round table to 
Stand near the fireplace seats, and two 








A CHINESE COLOR SCHEME 
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upholstered chairs in simple English 
shapes. All were stained the same color 
as the woodwork, including the willow 
chairs. For the upholstered chairs and 
couch, and for the cushions in the seats 
near the fireplace I used dark dull - blue 
corded velvet. For the pillows for the 
seats and couch I found a lovely blue 
and dull - yellow tapestry in a Chinese de- 
sign. 

After a thorough investigation of the 
rug question my fond hope that they 
made rugs in modern China that would 
come within my means was blasted, and 
I settled upon some plain dark blue do- 
mestic rugs of a flat weave. 

I next turned my mind to the subject 
of curtains. These I consider a triumph, 
both in conception and in execution. I 
bought some neutral-tinted narrow Chi- 
nese silk, and had it dyed a lovely shade 
of pinkish orange, like the background of 
the petticoat. I then bought two Chinese 
petticoats at a small Chinese shop, 
marked down because the background was 
an ugly shade of apple green with touches 
of magenta in the embroidery. Most 
of the embroidery, however, was the same 
lovely blue as that on my own petticoat. 
Where it was not, I painted it with 
dyes. These petticoats I sacrificed mer- 
cilessly, cutting the embroidery up into 
strips for a band on the bottom of my 
new curtains. I edged the bands of em- 
broidery with narrow strips of black satin, 
such as one sees on all the Chinese em- 
broidery, and the whole effect was charm- 
ing. Moreover, they harmonize perfectly 
with those that inspired them in the 
dining-room. 

As a centrepiece for my table in the 
living-room I pieced together four inex- 
pensive Chinese embroidered squares, and 
had a lamp made of a large dull - blue 
Chinese pottery vase. The shade was also 
Chinese, the frame made of dark wood 
and the panels filled with orange silk 
like the background of the curtains. 
A smaller lamp for the table near the 
fireplace was made of a gray pottery vase 
with a smaller orange silk shade. 

I bought only a few pictures for the 
living-room, and those entirely Japanese 
prints with simple dark frames. I have 
a prejudice against bric-A-brac, but found 
a pair of filled bronze candlesticks, 
quite Chinese in design, that were very 
effective on the mantel. In addition to 
those I had two or three small pieces of 
Chinese brass scattered through the 
rooms, and several pottery bowls, two 
blue and two purple, that I keep filled 
with Chinese lilies or jonquils most of 
the winter. 

We use old-blue Canton china only, so 
that the built-in china-closets are filled 
with it, and I have a few large pieces hung 
on the wall as a substitute for pictures. 

Even in the kitchen I have blue-and- 
white dishes arranged  decoratively 
against a_ buff wall. 

Up-stairs I have drifted into the 
Japanese, although I have not confined 
myself to it to a painful degree. There 
are only three bedrooms. In the first | 
have light gray walls, the woodwork 
stained a deeper shade of gray, and the 
furniture, made on the simplest cottage 
lines, also stained gray. The curtains are 
of lavender and light blue cotton crépe 
with a fascinating iris design. The rugs 
are hand-braided of heavy lavender wool 
with bits of the blue mixed in. The bed- 
spread is of gray homespun linen with 
a monogram embroidered in white. The 
dressing-table is draped with the crépe, 
and has a glass top. There are only a 
few pictures and those are all gray pho- 
tographs of white birches with darker 
gray frames. 

The second room is for my son, and 
serves the purpose of study and bedroom 
combined. Here I have papered the walls 
with a buff oatmeal paper, and have se- 
lected a brown, gold, and dull-red Japa- 
nese print for the curtains. The rug is 
brown, the same kind as those in the 
living-room, and the furniture is fumed 
oak in plain arts-and-crafts designs. 

In the third room, my own room, I 
have écru walls, perfectly plain old - blue 
and écru print curtains, old-blue braided 
rugs and brown wicker furniture. 
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A Sample Free 
hp’ us send you a sample of this spicy, aro- 
matic, fascinating perfume from the Far East. 
Nothing like it is offered—and it is finding great 
favor with the discriminating. 
As adapted by us to Toilet Water, it is most 
refreshing and invigorating .for toilet or bath. 


(Men like it after the shave. ) 


Vantine’s Sandalwood comes in Extract ,50c and $1.09; Sachet,25¢ and S0c; 
Talcum (Kutch) 20c; Toilet and Bath Soaps, 10c; Toilet Water,75c and $1.00 





































There are unsatisfactory imitations of our goodsand packages. Look 
for the word [or Gee on box and label, and you will be pleased. 
The superior Vantine Creams, Dentifrices, Powders and Perfumes 
(all described in our Book) are sold by best stores. If your dealer 
won't supply you—send to us. 

ial Of For 10c and your dealer’s name, we will 
Special Offer for tr. liberal tral bottle of Sandal 
wood Toilet Water and our Book of Oriental ‘‘Beauty 
Hints.’’ Send for this ‘‘delight of the toilet.”” 


VANTINE’S 


(Established 1854) 12 East 18th Street, New York 








VANTINE’S ORIENTAL 
TOILET LUXURIES 
Wistaria Extract . . . $1.00 

Wistaria Toilet Water 

Wistaria Sachet. . . 

Geisha Cream (Disappearing) 50c 
Lotus Flower Extract . 50c 
Sana Dermal Talcum . 15c¢ 
India Pearl Tooth Powder, 20c 
Geisha Nail Stone. . . 25c 
Geisha Face Powder. . 50c 









































































We Have a Standard 


The many advertisers in the New York City 
Surface Cars have a very certain responsibility. They 
are before the publicall the time. Their products must 
live up to what they say about them. They havea 
reputation to maintain—and the public expects them 
to maintain it. 

It would be business hari kari for these adver- 
tisers to deviate one iota from their standard of 
quality. The best proof that they don’t is that 
they keep on advertising and keep on increasing 
their business. 

The advertisers make good. The public buys. 
It’s good company to be in. 

We have the exclusive control and sale of the 
advertising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
Borough of Manhattan 
Borough of Bronx 


Fifth Avenue Busses 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 


225 Fifth Avenue 
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in the various 
Anderson Brand. 


White, Natural and Colored Dress Linens and 
Crashes of every description. 
Stripes, Checks and Figures, Sheer and Medium Weights, 
and French Handkerchief Linen in all colors. 

Shirtings, of Madras, French Percale, Russian Cords, Crepes, 
Cheviots, Silk Mixed and all silk fabrics. Silk 
all wool flannels, Viyella (unshrinkable) and Scotch Flannels. 

Irish Dimities—The assortment for the season is very large, 
showing a varied collection of the newest and most desirable 
designs and colorings on white and tinted grounds. 


Printed Irish Linen Lawns in a variety of neat designs, 
including dots and stripes in all colors. 


Embroidered St. Gall Swisses, in all Black, White and 
Black Ecru, Navy and White and a number of fancy effects 


on white grounds. 


French Tulle, also Organdies and Marquisette 
Floral and Dresden effécts. 


Registered 
Trade 
Mark 


Imported 


WASH FABRICS 


English Repps and P iques in white and solid colors, also 
Cotton Suitings, Austrian Galateas and Scotch Ginghams 
grades, including the celebrated D. & J. 


Samples of any of the above lines mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


Sth Ave. and 34th St, N.Y. waar aSoria 


Printed Linens in Dots, 
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Do all your 
friends and 
neighbors 
subscribe for 


HARPER’S 


BAZAR? 
They should 


do so. 





O you want a new embroidered blouse? The design 
illustrated below is one of the smart new ones for a 
kimono waist worked in French knots or outline stitch. 
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If you will send us one dollar and a quarter and the name of 
a new subscriber, we will send you the above design stamped on 
a good quality of white batiste, a Harper’s Bazar pattern (in small, 
medium or large size) for cutting the blouse, and six skeins of 
French working cotton in white. Doesn't this offer appeal to you? 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY 


Why not 
interest 
those who 
do not, and 
obtain this 
waist for 
yourself 


free? 
















< 10 DAYS FREE TRIA 


DON'T ee — 


2. 
or elev; 


lifting 





“I’m Going Shopping, Too" 


baby with you shopping, 
visi on cars, trains 
ators. ith an 


Quiote Go-Basket, 


you can wheel or carry the baby without 


it out. Pull a cord and Go- 











as Corticelli Silk 


costs YOU no more than poor|, 
silk, why don’t YOU use it? ' 















EMBROIDERED YOKES 


BY ELIZABETH 


F. WASHINGTON 





of possibilities for beauty this sea- 
son. There are more varieties in 
trimmings to choose from than ever be- 
fore. And this, of course, means that 
more different designs may be formed 
from these varied materials. 
The designs shown have only to do 
with hand embroidery, which gives a 


Fie: possivitities waists have no end 


| larger field for elaboration and more vari- 
| ety in design and arrangement than any 
| other kind of decoration. 


The pictured yoke of solid embroidery 
combined with eyelets suggests color- 
work: the long fern-like leaves in two or 
three shades, blending from the dark shade 
in the lower part of the leaves to the pale 
shade toward the ends. The eyelet flowers 
and round eyelets may be in whatever 
shade one fancies. The leaves and scallops 
are padded, and one or two threads run 
around the edge of the eyelets are sufficient. 
The very slight point in the front of the 
scalloped neck makes a becoming curve, 
taking away from the extreme severity of 
most of the round-cut necks. 





A YOKE OF FRENCH EMBROIDERY 
Design No. 437. Price, 35 cents. 


The bottom of the yoke may be scalloped 
right on to the waist. This is done by 
fitting the waist first and laying the em- 
broidered yoke on top and basting it to 
the tucked or gathered waist to make 
sure that the fulness will come in the 
right place from the yoke. After the scal- 


lops are worked, cut away the waist from 


the inside of the yoke and fit and sew th 
shoulder seams of the yoke. The patter 





NET AND EMBROIDERY COMBINED 
Design No. 438. Price, 35 cents. 


design comes for the back of this yoke a 
well as for the front. 
In appliqueing net in Design No. 4:3 


to be embroidered, first stamp the patter. 


on the material to be used, then careful! 
baste the net on the material where it i 


’ required in the design. When doing thi 


be sure that the straight threads of t! 
two materials lie together and run in t! 
same direction. Baste on the net wil 
great care all over at intervals, leavin 
the basting thread around the edge of-t! 
design until the last. ‘This will keep tl: 
net perfectly flat. 

Pad the design before working, usiny 
solid embroidery for it all. The secallo; 
may be buttonholed if preferred. Whe: 
finished, cut the material away from und: 
the net and around the embroidery. 





MOTHER’S DAY 


in England there is a church con- 

taining a memorial window bearing 
this sentiment: 

“This window was given by a grateful 
son and daughter as a thank-offering to 
God for a loving and faithful mother.” 

Mother’s Day is a thank- offering of 
grateful sons and daughters of the world 
for the loving, faithful mothers who have 
blessed their lives. 

The general object of Mother’s Day is 
to uplift and honor motherhood through a 
simultaneous observance in every part of 
the world. 

The individual object of the day is to 


[i a town in the Shakespeare country 























Copyrighted, 1909, Anna M. Jarvis. 
MRS. ANNA M. JARVIS 


honor and to give comfort and happiness 
to “the best mother who ever lived ”— 
your mother! 

You are asked to sho-v special loving 
remembrance of your mother on Mother’s 
Day through some distinct kindness, gift, 
comfort, happiness, visit, or letter. 

No one is too poor or too busy to send 
his or her mother a letter of affection 
for Mother’s Day, telling her of the grate- 


fulness of her “big boy,” or “girl,” fo 
the blessing of her life. 

If you cannot have your parents as you 
guests of honor on this Mother’s Day, * 2 
back home,” if possible, and give the: 
such cheer, comfort, and joy as will mak 
them feel that Mother’s Day is “ the gla: 
dest, merriest day of all the year,” lx 
cause you have shown your mother that i 
your heart she is “ Queen of the May.” 

If you belong to that large class | 
whom Mother’s Day comes as a day of sa 
memories, and who not only wear tli 
white flower next to the heart, but als 
place it on the grave of a loved one, the! 
brighten the life of some other good mothe 

But the best observance of all «© 
Mother’s Day is to live this day as you 
mother would have you live. 

Every one is asked to wear a whit 
flower, or his mother’s favorite flower (: 
emblem of purity), on Mother’s Day. 

You are also asked to remember wit 
flowers and comforts and a letter of che: 
the shut-ins in homes, hospitals, and pri- 
ons. Such remembrance may sct the blov 
to tingling in the veins of those you ma 
think have no heart, and who may thin 
you have none. 

The white carnation is the special flow: 
of Mother’s Day: Its whiteness re} 
resents purity; its form, beauty; 1 
fragrance, love; its wide field of grow!! 
charity; “carnation,” the sufferings « 
the flesh that gave us life and comfor! 
all attributes of motherhood. 

Mother’s Day occurs annually on tli 
second Sabbath of May, so it will alway- 
fall on a Christian holiday and holy da) 

The “ Mother of Mother’s Day,” is Mr- 
Anna M. Jarvis, of Philadelphia, gent! 
woman, mother, and friend. 

She belongs to that old-fashioned ty) 
of Southern mothers that recalls memori: 
of home, children, and flowers. 

Can not you ask your school, lodg 


church, Sunday-school, social, military 0° 


religious society, and the publication- 
which you support, to aid you in makin: 
the observance of the day universal? 1!) 
uplifting force of this day of great beaut) 
and power will make your effort yield you 
a reward that will be an inspiration. 














































Hh HERE is no animal or 
ke” bird motive which may 
be used more decora- 
tively than the pea- 
cock. The designs 
which are reproduced 
here show his royal 
Yhighness done in 
—™ straight lines and an- 
. and these two designs may be used 

in | hundred different ways. 




















FOR A CUT-LEATHER BAG 


ey make delightfully effective bor- 
ders to stencil on draperies, and an in- 
finite variety of color schemes may be 
wrought out. 

Carved or burnt in wood or pierced or 
hammered in metal for the ends of a book- 
rack, they would be very decorative. As 
all of the lines are geometric, the design 
would not be difficult to enlarge to any 
proportions. 

The box illustrated makes a very useful 

















AN EMBROIDERED BAG 


and decorative adjunct to one’s dressing- 
table, and one can scarcely believe that 
it was onee merely an ordinary wooden 
cigar -box. Such, however, is the case. 
The box was covered with gray-green 
linen in a light tone, and lined with a 
darker green book linen. Ingrain paper 
might be substituted. The design is done 
in duij blues and green; brass claws at the 
corne’s add the finishing touch. 











THE PRETTY VANITY BOOK 


_ Another use of the design as a stencil 
's shown on @ pretty little “ vanity book.” 
in this a girl may paste any clippings or 
teceipts for the various little lotions, cold 





A USEFUL STENCIL 


BY L. E. COLBY 


creams, etc., which she knows to be worth 
trying. Or perhaps some girl would 
rather keep in it the record of the din- 
ners, balls, and theatre parties attended 
by her, and the names of the friends who 
helped her to have a good time. 

The book is made by covering two ob- 
long strips of cardboard with silk or linen, 
and stencilling the design upon one of 
them. Then, after laying the necessary 
number of blank pages between, punching 
and tying. 

So many articles have been written upon 
the subject of stencilling that it seems 
unnecessary to go into details regarding 
it. Remember that particular care should 
be taken in stencilling small designs where 
the paper bridges, which connect the holes, 
are very slender. 

















THE STENCIL ON A JEWEL-BOX 


be placed over a blotter and the stencil 
must not only be pinned in place, by means 
of thumb-tacks, but each part must be 
firmly held down while stencilling it. 

Another picture shows the design em- 
broidered on a linen bag. It was first 
stencilled on the cloth, this means of 
transferring the design being the mest 
satisfactory. It was then worked in solid 
embroidery in tones of blue and green, 
and a dash of rich, reddish orange was 
used for the bills and legs. The bag is 
lined with blue pongee to match the color 
of the floss, and this blue is faced back, 
so as to form a band across the top of the 
bag. This band is darned irregularly in 
tne green floss, and several skeins of blue 
and green were braided together to form 
the heavy cord which runs through the 
buttonholed rings. 

This peacock design might be applied 
to a leather bag and worked out either by 
tooling or cutting. In the latter case, 

















APPLIED TO A PIAZZA LANTERN 


beautiful color combinations might be 
made by means of taffeta silk or satin 
placed behind the cut design. The bag 
should be made of two pieces of leather 
set together with a gusset. The same pat- 
tern might be developed in embroidered or 
stencilled linen by interlining each side 
with stiff cardboard. 

In cut brass the peacocks work out well 
in a cover to set over a candle on the 
table or to hang over an electric - light 
bulb. 

The design of the two birds with out- 
spread tails, as seen on the box, measures 
13¥, inches across. The number is 485, 
and the price is 35 cents. The other bird, 
with drooping tail, measures 5x10 inches. 
It is No. 486, price 25 cents. The stencils 
are for sale by the Bazar. 





The material should | 
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THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 
is valued first because 
it is the only inven- 
tion that will produce 
an exact dummy of 
the human figure. 


THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 


will 


while you study your 
figure and decide how 
to make alterations on 
your last season’s gown. 






















SeewForm 


YOUR PNEUMATIC SELF 


is your 


exact counter- 


part produced by inflat- 


ing a Pneumatic Dress 


Forminside ofyour lining. 





stand for 





THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 
will stand for the 
dressmaker in your 
place while you fill 
more agreeable en- 


gagemen ts. 


you 





THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 


will stand for any member of the family by wearing 


their fitted lining. 


It can be transposed from the 


stout dummy to the slight dummy by substituting ° 
daughter's lining for mother’s lining. 


THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 


when not in use may be deflated and packed in 
the box base (size 12 x 14x 4 inches). 

Every month we publish some very important 
information about dressmaking and The Pneuma- 
tic Dress Form in a Fashion Book called “ What 


to Wear and How to Make It.’ It is free to you. Write at once for Fashion Book F-31, 







PNEU FORM COMPANY, 


557 Fifth. Avenue, New York 


Telephone 


7620 Bryant 
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My Book “Health, 
Character and Beauty 


It tells how 

Is Free over 49,000 
women have regained 
| health and perfect fig- 
Sea] ures in the privacy of 
ei their own homes by 
following the simple 
s| directions I send by 
4 mail. 
It shows that it is 
p| not necessary to use 
drugs or medicines to 
"be strong, robust, and 
| attractively healthful. 
\ If you are foo fat or 
=| too thin, nervous and 

unstrung, tell me about 
5 a in confidence. 
"| lf, after studying your 
I condition carefully, 
find my work is not 
best for you, I will di- 
rect you to the help 
you need. 


My free book also tells how to stand and walk cor- 
rectly and contains other information of vital interest 
to women. Write forit now. If you do not need me, 
you may be able to help a dear friend. J have hada 
wondertul experience, and I’d like to tell you about it. 


_ SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 24-L, 624 Michigan Avenue, 


”? 






CHICAGO 





|The Pleasant Way 


§ to preserve your complex- 
ion this Summer—use just | 
enough ELCAYA holon on 
and after the day's ri fg ; 





ures to keep your skin fair, 
soft and healthy. 


CREME ELCAYA, Y 


shielding the 
drying wind and 
ways convenient to we—a delightful 
Cream” at any time. It you ‘* Jook”’ 
pus. inviting —used with powder, it 

ing arance. Don't spoil your ity with 
untried toilet creams; use ELCAYA, the cream of 
proven quality —quality attested by universal use. 

»Cream Cerate, Soup, Powder, 

SIX SAMPLES: Fc: 10c and Dealer's Name. 
All Dealers, Nation -Wide, Sell ELCAYA 


James C. Crane, Sole Ag’t, “Nzw vous” 








BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 
CORSET 


insuresease and com- 








and safeguards 
BM the life of the 
mH expected child. 
Supports and 
preserves the fig- 
ure and permits 
oneto dress as usual. 
Personal attention 
given each local cus- 
tomer and a perfected 
measurement system in- 
sures satisfaction on all 
mail orders. 
Prices, $5.00 and up. 


Co y right, 1909 
BERTHE MAY, 125 W. 56th St.. NEW YORK 





Laslacn, 


(AS SPRING APPROACHES 


You or depend on the weather—but you can 
on LABLACHE, that greatest of beautifiers. 
It is Nature's protection, and keeps the skin 
smooth and velvety. Invisible, adherent, and 
delicately fragrant. Used and 
endorsed the world over 
by women who know. 
eras substitutes. 
They y be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink, or 
Cream, 50 cents a box, 
of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cents fora 
sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO., 
| French Perfumers, 
m Dept. 1, 125 Kingston St., 
Roston, Mass. 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair froth growi: 
Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. Write toa _ 
D. J. MAHLER, 495.D Mabler Park, Providence, R. L 








fort to the mother | 
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FLESH REDUCTION 


BY MARTHA CUTLER 





UMMER relaxation is 
the naturai road to dis- 
aster for the woman 
ty) who is stalked by the 
a) 


ghost of superfiuous 
flesh. She thrusts her 
irritating companion 





from her, and yields 
easily and happily to 
the world-old tradition that summer is a 
time for rest, not for work. Surely no 
work can be more strenuous than that 
incurred by a rigorous course in reduction 
methods. If she has devoted herself pa- 
tiently and prayerfully to these methods 
during the entire winter, she feels that 
she not only needs the rest for the sake 
of her health and happiness, but deserves 
it as a reward for virtue. If she has been 
a backslider during the winter she will 
find plenty of excuses for not beginning so 
strenuous a work during the season of rest. 
In the first instance the rest is undoubted- 
ly deserved. The great question is, will 
it pay to throw away thus lightly the re- 
sults purchased at so high a price of sac- 
rifice and effort? 

Of course the heat is frequently oppres- 
sive, and it is a delight to lounge comfor- 
tably in an easy chair on the porch, gaz- 
ing happily over the beautiful country, 
the latest magazine in one hand and a 
cooling drink in the other,usually,alas! a 
sweet cooling drink. That is, indeed, true 
comfort. So is the long delightful nap 
after lunch, and the ride in car or au- 
tomobile in the late afternoon, all ac- 
companied by a minimum of exertion. 
Even the meals are particularly tempting 
made up of fresh green things from the 
garden and the frozen sweets that cool 
one off so quickly. Appetite is quickened 
by the life out-of-doors, even if it is an 
indolent life, and over-eating becomes easy 
and natural. One is almost persuaded 
that it is legitimate, because, of course, 
the green things are good for us, and, if 
we are visiting, as we frequently are, we 
try to make ourselves believe that it is 
our duty to our hostess to show true ap- 
preciation of her food. It is easy, oh, so 
easy, this road down-hill. 

Moreover, there is an entirely different 
| phase of the question to which the lover 
of indolence is wilfully closing her eyes. 
What about the transformation of many 
of the erstwhile irksome duties of reduc- 
tion into delightful amusements, daily 
exercises turned into games of golf and 
tennis in the beautiful out-of-doors, en- 
forced walks in the shut-in city streets 
turned into long, happy tramps in the 
country, with the glorious air to take the 
place of the smoke and dirt-filled substi- 
tute for it that the city affords; and the 
sunshine and beauty everywhere to make 
us forget that there is a duty lurking be- 
hind the pleasure? Green vegetables and 
fresh fruit make even the necessary de- 
privations of an obesity diet a pleasure; 
lake, river, and ocean bathing make the 
cold plunge a delight, and the oxygen in 
the country air, especially if it is in the 
mountains, burns off the superfluous flesh 
with twice the rapidity of that in the city. 
Moreover, the perspiration itself, caused 
by the exertion, although disagreeable, is 
ever helping to reduce flesh. Give sum- 
mer and the country a chance, and they 
may easily make the winter’s campaign 
less strenuous. Life in the open is, un- 
doubtedly, thinning. Wild animals are al- 
ways thin. It is the domesticated horse, 
dog, and cat that put on flesh. We have 
our chance during the summer to live the 
normal life and reduce our weight to the 
normal standard. 

To take up first the question of food. 
We must, as usual, steer clear of the fats, 
starches, and sweets, although we need not 
give them up entirely, if we are exercising 
in the open; butter may be used sparing- 
ly, and the oil in salad dressings may be 
reduced to a minimum, while meat, which 
is a very poor summer food, anyway, may 
become a luxury indulged in very rarely. 
She who is seeking to lose flesh will not 
yield to the farmer’s wife when she brings 
out tempting glasses of milk and cookies 
between meals, even on the ground that 
some one somewhere has exploited a the- 
ory of flesh-reduction on a milk diet. It 


is not hard to dispense with the under- 
ground starchy vegetable in summer, since 
there are so many infinitely better grow- 
ing aboveground. Pease are not encour- 
aged and shell beans are forbidden. Corn, 
too, is fattening, but even with them gone, 
we have a great variety; string-beans, let- 
tuce, spinach, summer squash, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, etc., none of them is tabooed. 

Some of the fruits are condemned be- 
cause they are sugary, such as the grape 
and fig, but we still have strawberries, 
blackberries, peaches, muskmelons, etc. 
all infinitely more tempting than pies, pud- 
dings, and candy. Iced drinks and _ ice- 
cream will be our greatest temptation 
among the sweets. 

Summer is the best possible season to 
try two other experiments warranted to 
reduce flesh with great benefit to health 
and happiness, one to reduce the amount 
of food desired by eating a little frequent- 
ly, instead of a great deal at any one 
time, and the other to produce the same re- 





sult by masticating the food very thor- | 


oughly. Both of these methods are war- 
ranted to relieve the strain on self-control 
by reducing the appetite. In the summer 
life there is both time and opportunity to 
try these experiments, while in the winter 
the strenuous rush makes them seem al- 
most impossible. Moreover, when one is 
living a healthy out-of-door life, free from 
worries and work, it is usually very neces- 
sary to discover some method by which a 
healthy appetite may be kept within 
bounds without too great a strain upon 
self-control. 
evitably increase is very good evidence that 
we are burning up fuel very rapidly with 
our unaccustomed exertions and the in- 
rush of oxygen into our lungs. It remains 
for those who are anxious to burn off su- 
perfluous flesh without replacing it, to take 
advantage of nature’s kind assistance and 
thwart her intentions of replacing the 
extra fuel as evidenced by the increased 
appetite. One can accomplish much by 
coming to a firm decision to reduce the 
amount eaten by stopping always when 
the appetite is satisfied, and by never eat- 
ing when there is no desire for food. It 
is surprising how few of us do that; how 
early in the meal, if we watch ourselves, 
we can stop, feeling perfectly satisfied. In 
summer almost more than any other sea- 
son, everything looks particularly tempt- 
ing, and we eat more than we need on 
that account only. The picnic appetite is 
proverbial. We can at least remember to 
take the exercise that should follow di- 
rectly after a meal, and so prevent the 
troublesome results to a certain extent. It 
is not so hard to stand the required half- 
hours when one may stroll up and down 
the piazza or wander through the garden. 

It is hardly necessary to urge the ne- 
cessity of drinking large quantities of 
water. That, too, is easy and natural in 
the summer, but it is sometimes hard to 
remember that the water should be taken 
between meals rather than at meals, and 
that sodas, especially ice-cream sodas, 
beer, ginger ale, etc., however tempt- 
ing, are disastrous substitutes. Even 
the water itself, while it is permissible to 
have it cold rather than hot, ,should not 
be iced. Sometimes in the winter it is 
not at all convenient to get pure drinking- 
water during the day; and work and en- 
gagements are so engrossing that it is 
forgotten. In the summer that is all made 
easy for us. Tempting drinks of all kinds 
meet us at every turn, but it is always 
possible to ask for water. 

The daily cold plunge, which is infinitely 
more thinning than a hot or lukewarm 
bath, becomes a pleasure rather than a 
trial in the summer. We can even safely 
indulge in more than one during the day. 
Ocean bathing is thinning, especially if we 
combine vigorous swimming with it, than 
which there is no better exercise for all 
the muscles, no exercise warranted to burn 
off more flesh in a short space of time. 

Out-of-door sleeping, with its unlimited 
oxygen, offers another opportunity for 
burning off waste carbon. The more oxy- 
gen we can take in the more waste matter 
we can burn upand expel. We must learn 
to expand our lungs to the full, and take 
in large quantities of it both night and day. 





The fact that appetites in- | 





A “CHURCH” MAGAZINE 


BY LANTA WILSON SMITH 


OMETHING new for the “ literary 

members of your church society is th 

constant demand. If the followin. 
idea is carried out with spirit, it will |. 
a pleasing success. 

Announce that your society will publis 
a magazine to be read at the next mee 
ing. Solicit poetry, stories, incident~. 
articles, witty locals, and burlesque a 
vertisements. 

There will be many who “could nt 
write a story to save their lives,” but 
little encouragement will induce them ‘ 
try, and the result will be a pleasa:t 
surprise. Ask contributors to write 
one side of large-size letter-paper. Pr»- 
cure from your local printer some shee s 
of blank paper, and he will cut the fo! 
ed sheets in proper size, so that when yu 
paste your articles on the pages the e 
will be a suitable margin all arou 
Sew these leaves into a cover, and coll: +t 
your articles. 

Name your magazine and advertise it 
with a list of the contributors in te 
daily paper or the church calendar, ‘0 
insure a good attendance when it is reai. 
It may ve called The Endeavor Advocu 
The Epworth Magazine, or The Clb 
Journal. The cover should be tastefu!'y 
devised from current periodicals, or 
signed by local talent. A few adverti-c- 
ments on the inside will give it a mo-t 
realistic appearance. The introductory 
page may be copied from any magaziie. 

It may be illustrated if desired. Ariy- 
thing can be done in this line with 
shears and paste. An ornamental ti'le 
for each article adds much to its beauty. 
The contents should be arranged so as to 
give as great a variety as possible. [ct 
a poem or a witty 
more lengthy articles. Although 
may object, it adds much interest to have 
each article signed by the author. 

One general managing editor is sulli- 
cient to arrange the magazine. Two as- 
sistant readers may be appointed, ard 
should be chosen with that in view—per- 
sons who have clear voices, and who «re 
accustomed to reading aloud, for on this 
part of the entertainment very much de 
pends. The magazine should be finished 
a day or two before the meeting, so that 
the readers may become familiar with thie 
writing. 

Have a musical selection to begin tlie 
evening. If you have musical talent, a 
home composition may be “ published ” in 
the magazine. Then five or six pages 
may be read by one reader, who re-ts 
while the other reads about the sane 
amount. The articles should be arranged 
with this in view, equally divided i: 
interest, and each section ending witli 
some spicy locals that will raise tlie 
laugh and cheer. The frequent change 's 
a rest to the audience as well as to tiie 
readers. 

If desired, a song may be introduced 
when the magazine is read half- 
through, and another at the close. 

When the reading is over, have a soc’! 
time to discuss the literary and artis''< 
merits of the entertainment. 

At a recent trial of this scheme, t' 
magazine was examined with much pl 
ure, and with many encouraging © 
ments: “ Why, how good the stories w« 
Really, I think they ought to be print 
“Why cannot we have this magazine 
the time?” 

Several thought we ought to have 
whole thing printed to sell. It was |! 
teringly declared that every member 
the church would buy a copy. This 
not be far from true, judging by 
way the magazine is being passed aro’ 
among those who could not be pres 
However, if the price on the cover, thi: 
five cents, had been insisted upon, 
circulation might not be as large! 

The magazine may be as simple, or 


some 


elaborate, as time and taste may ( 
tate, but it is sure to be of lasti4 
interest. 


SONG 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Tuoven I may fare as far 
As doth the wind, 

O love, my constant heart 
Remains behind! 


Through daytime’s waking hours.~ 
Night’s hours of sleep,— 

O love, my constant heart 
Is yours to keep. 


incident follow the, 
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to other girls. 


Stencilled Napkins 
NE young girl makes 
a very good income by 
) “stanelliing napkins 
(\ for various large and 
’ small functions. 

She uses the plain 







ay hite crépe- paper 
Pid LEY napkins, and, pur- 


chasing them in large 
qucutities, they cost but very little. She 
has desk room in a small art-store, near 
a ciub-house, in a large city, and obtains 
orders from women who attend the clubs. 

lier first step was offering to give the 
napkins for a gentlemen’s night of the 
clu!, at which light refreshments were to 
be served. She prepared several stencils 
representing a couple dancing, a couple 
promenading, a couple eating ices, and 
several other devices, but always a man 
and a woman together. One design was 
trausferred to a napkin. At the next 
mecting of the club it was announced that 
the young lady who donated the napkins 
would be pleased to take orders. 

She makes new stencils for any 
function if she has nothing suitable in 
stock. Her orders cover dancing-parties, 
dinver-parties, children’s affairs, and a 
variety of functions where it is too ex- 
pensive to use the linen napkins and some- 
thing better than the stock paper napkin 
is desired. When the stencil is placed on 
the napkin it takes but a few quick 
strokes of the brush to do the work. Her 
price is fifty cents per hundred, unless 
something particularly elaborate is de- 
or she is asked to make a new 
stencil when the order for the napkins is 
a small one. . 

This offers a suggestion for napkins to 
¢ offered for sale at fairs, and for deft- 
fing:-red hostesses to prepare napkins 
for their parties. ¥ 

CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS. 


sired 


A Simple Dainty Gift 
Here is a suggestion for the girl who 
has !ut little te spend for the pleasure of 


gift-viving. 

Get a yard of fine handkerchief linen 
(mine cost seventy-five cents), which will 
make nine handkerchiefs. Fifteen cents’ 
worth of floss will work a neat scallop 
and a simple design in one corner of 
these, and you have nine hand-embroid- 
ered linen handkerchiefs; and have you a 
friexd who would not appreciate one? 

Ove evening will suffice for stamping. 
The keep one where you can and will 


pick it up when you have nothing special 
to co, 
Wit! out just knowing when you did it. Ten 
cent- for a gift you may be proud of, too. 
C.refully chain-stitch the scallop before 
em! oidering; this will answer for a fill- 
ing and also helps to prevent fraying 
whe the handkerchief is laundered. 
N\NDALLVILLE, INDIANA. N. L. 


Birthday Treats 


liavine been reared in a family that 
never failed to celebrate each member’s 
birt.day in some simple way, I found it 
har, when IT went out into the busy world, 
to |cep back the twinges of. homesickness 
tha’ would eome when my natal day 
pas-cd unnoticed. 

llieving that some of the other six 
business girls who, with myself, shared 
the pleasant home of a kindly widow felt 
the loss of such simple, “homey” ob- 
Ser ances, I suggested that we. should in- 
\ucurate a system of birthday treats. As 
fac person’s anniversary arrived, she was 
to treat the erowd to some favorite 
delicacy! Mueh amusement came of the 
anticipation and the guessing what was to 
colic—as it was an iron-clad rule that the 
treat was to be a surprise. Sometimes it 
came in the form of a huge birthday cake 
from home; again it would be an elab- 
rate salad or a fancy dessert. One girl 
from Vermont, whose birthday came 


[Our girl readers are invited to fill 
Their contributions will be paid for at the usual space rates. 
contribution should cover, in not more than 200 words, some special in- 
terest or discovery of the writer which she believes will appeal strongly 
Unavailable contributions cannot be returned. Address, 
Editor Girls’ Department, Harrer’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York.] 


and you will have them finished * 





this department every month. 


Each 


March 24th, treated us to maple sugar 
waxed on ice, winning loud applause. 

Our hostess entered heartily into our 
plan and was sure to do her share when 
the family birthdays rolled around. 

We all became better acquainted, and 
felt that “ boarding-house” stiffness melt 
away under the common joy of giving 
pleasure to one another. C. OH. 

Corninc, New York. 


That High Hat-box 

Ir you keep your hat-box on a high shelf 
in a closet you may find the following 
suggestion worth trying: Slit open the 
two upright edges of one side of the hat- 
box, so that when the cover is raised this 
side will drop down as if on hinges. This 
will allow you to remove or replace the 


hat without taking the box from the shelf. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS. Vip. 
The Moral Standard 

How can girls learn to be tolerant, yet 
not lower their moral standards? It is 
natural for young people to draw hard 
and fast lines—an act seems either ab- 
solutely right or absolutely 
person, either admirable or despicable. 
Most girls are comparatively sheltered 
from the corruption and violent tempta- 
tions of the world, and are, therefore, 
merciless judges of those who fall. Of 
course, a girl has everything to lose by 
surrendering her ideas of right and wrong. 
Let her measure her own life by high 
ideals, and cherish a Madonna-like purity. 
But let her also keep her eyes and heart 
open to learn how hard and complex life 
is for some people, and how terribly they 
suffer for their wrong-doing. She may 
learn humility and compassion by realiz- 
ing how often she yields to some petty 
fault; and wondering what her own life 
might be if she had inherited a criminal 
tendency equally strong, or had not been 
taught and helped by loving friends. 

Wicuita, Kansas. E. H. 


Long Engagements 


Arnoros of the question suggested in 
the Girls’ Exchange some time ago: 

I agree with the girl’s mother. ‘“ Your en- 
gagement is no one’s business but yours,” 
she said; “ keep it quiet.” I add, “ at least 
until a few months before the wedding.” 
I think a long engagement is trying to 
both persons, if living in the same place. 
The engaged girl should go away to school 
for a year, or, better still, interest herselt 
at home in good reading, charitable work, 
accumulating things for a future home, 
or something which will keep her busy. 
This will make the two years pass quick- 
ly and profitably. I wish that I could 
live the two years of my engagement over, 
staying at home with my mother and 
father, and slowly making, with my own 
hands, my little trousseau. A. B. 8. 

GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


Shoes for Each Gown 

Ir is always desirable to have dainty 
shoes and stockings to match the evening 
costume, but where money is scarce they 
would often have to be foresworn were it 
not for several little tricks easily per- 
formed at home. 

White canvas pumps may be “blued” 
or “pinked” or “lavendered” with ap- 
plications of a preparation to be gotten 
at any shoe-store, and afterward re- 
whitened. Another method is to paint 
the shoes with a solution of gasoline and 
oil paint, a very small portion of the 
paint being necessary to give the desired 
result. Old satin or kid slippers of what- 
ever color may be bronzed with several 
coatings of the regular bronze polish, and 
finally blackened for house wear. 

Of course ‘white stockings may be dyed 
almost any shade. Faded brown stock- 
ings and others of light shades are satis- 
factorily dyed dark brown or black. 

Pato ALTO, CALIFORNIA. R. 8. 
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SK to see a garment of Carter’s Under- 
wear. Notice its fineness of texture. 
Have you ever seen underwear so fine and 


yet so strong? 


Notice the soft velvety finish inside as well as outside. 

Notice the silk crocheted trimming. 
Could anything be more exquisite? 

Stretch the garment. See how it 
stretches to more than twice its size, 
yet instantly springs back to its exact 
original shape. 





That wonderful elasticity 
is the very soul of 


arters 
Clnderwear 


It is what makes Carter’s conform to every curve 
of the body, yet without a suggestion of pressure or 
restriction. Itis what makes Carter’s ho/d its shape 
perfectly as long as the garment lasts. 

At all good stores, in all grades from silk to cotton. 


May we send you as a sample 
this exquisite silk corsage sachet? 


We want to place a sample of Carter’s Under- 
wear fabric in your hands. We have made up 
from our new silk fabric some dainty little corsage sachets filled with a delicate 
sachet powder imported exclusively for us. One will be sent to any address on 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. We put this price on them simply to keep out 
irresponsible requests. Address Department C. 





The William Carter Co. Needham Heights, Mass. 
































“Cheer Up, Dust Every Day With 


VANS ARERR 


Make yours a Liquip VENEER home by dusting every day with 
Liquip Veneer. When used in the dusting on an ordinary cheese- 
cloth duster Liguip VENEER removes all dust, dirt, stains, marks 
and scratches, at the same time restoring the original gloss and 
brilliancy to everything on which it is used. 





















Costly pianos and expensive .furniture, ordinary furniture, metal 
work, enameled and lacquered surfaces, hardwood floors—all respond 
instantly to the magic influence of Liguip VENEER—and all in the onc 


dusting operation, “CHEER 


Trial Bottle F 3 
ria e rree COUPON 
Let us prove, at our own cost, that BUFFALO 
Liquip VENEER és all we say it is, SPECIALTY 
and that there is no real substitute COMPANY 


for it. Fill in and mail the at 38 Liquid Veneer Bidg., 
tached coupon today, and a free uflalo, N. ¥ 

sample will be sent you. A void Please send me, free, and 
the drudgery of housework without further obligation 
by letting Liquip VengER on my part, sample bottle of 


work for you. To prove LIQUID VENEER 
that it cam and w//i, 


send the coupon today. 


Buffalo Specialty Co. 
38 Liquid Veneer Bidg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
































UPPOSE you gave a party — 
made two different freezers of 
ice cream—flavored one of 

them with Burnett’s Vanilla, the other 
with some other vanilla extract, then 
offered prizes for determining which 
cream was made with 


BURNETT’S 
VANILLA 


You'd have to give a prize to each guest. 
Every one instantly identifies Burnett’s by 
its superior, delicious flavor. 

Burnett's Vanilla is as superior to the usual kind of 
vanilla as ripe, mellow fruit is superior to hard, green 
fruit. It is made from the finest Mexican vanilla 
beans, blended and cured perfectly. 


Burnett’s is absolutely the best 
Vanilla extract made 


Burnett's Vanilla costs more to 
make than any other vanilla but 
costs you no more. Use it once 
and you will never accept any 
other kind. 


Write for Our Free 
Book of Recipes 


We have prepared an elaborate 
reci book which gives full par- 
Geslers as to how to get the very 
best results in ice-cream making. 
Mention your grocers name and 
we will send it to you. 





Western 
Package 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 


36 India Street, Dept.C, Boston, Mass. 








Beautiful Silverware 
like a beautiful child, never fails to win ad- 
miration. Every little one may not 
blessed with beauty, but this cannot be said 
of Silver when Cleaned and Polished with 


SILVER RO sa 
ELECT TEJCON 


All tarnish is quickly removed, and its “ com- 
plexion ” made brighter and more attractive 
thanever. Electro Silicon does not scratch or 
mar andis as economical as it is effective. Over 
forty years the standard. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 
Or 1Sc. in stamps for full sized box postpaid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere 








Instruction Book 
/ kx FREE 


Here's the best book ever pub- 













lished on artistic wood finishing, the 
work of famous experts, illustrated 
in 5 colors. For a limited time 
only we will mail it free and pay 
postage to anyone interested in 
the latest and most artistic way 
of finishing furniture, wood- 
work and foors. Ask your In 
leading dealer ane 
in paint for free werin 
samples of this ad, 
ask for 
Book P-5 


(made in 15 popalar 
shades) and Under- 
Lac (better thanshel- 
ac or varnish). 

your dealer hasn't 
samples send us bis 
name and we will 
mail them toyoufree 


, 3. C. Johnson & Son 
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The Unknown Lady 
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Our readers are invited to send in contributions to this department. Any mother's, father’s, or guardian's 
experience in the training of a bov may prove interesting to others and may help them to solve some problem. 
Contributions accepted will be paid for at our usual space rate. They must be short. not over se words, and to 


the point. Address, Editor Boy’s Denartment. Harper's Bazar, Franklin Souare, New York. 
lable for this di eturned. 
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The Educational Value of Gardens 
ROP (xm, CHOOLS now recog- 
nize the important 
part a garden plays 
in the education and 
health of a child, and 
shall we mothers lag 
behind in knowl- 
edge? 

Boys are especially 
keen gardeners once their interest has been 
aroused. To do this we gave our boy his.own 
piece of ground and added also his own 
tools. It is wonderful how a new hoe, spade, 
and shovel will inspire a boy. Grapefruit, 
lettuce, geraniums, and radishes are what 
he declared he would raise. A ridiculous 
garden? Perhaps, but he was encouraged 
and was successful. He learned to trans- 
plant lettuce, to slip geraniums, to plant 
grapefruit seeds in the house, having cun- 
ning little trees in the spring, and the rad- 
ishes taught him the value of frequent 
sowings. He has learned to respect the 
frogs and to hunt the cut-worm. 

Older boys than this seven-year-old have 
learned that a neglected garden is a lost 
opportunity, since it could bring so much 
happiness into many lives. 

One “ big” boy who goes to his office in 
town each morning carries a bunch of the 
season’s flowers with him. Often the flow- 
ers do not reach the office, but a serub- 
woman cherishes a spray of lilacs or a dis- 
couraged-looking man is wearing a pink 





in his buttonhole as he comes forth from | 


the subway. 


Boys can begin gardening at any time 


of year and in all places—window gar- 
dens, rock gardens, sea gardens, tub 
gardens. And what do they all finally 
teach? An interest in the real things of 
life and the joy that comes with service, 
not alone for ourselves, but for others. 
New YorK. G. 


The Boy Who Pilfered 

AFTER vainly trying various modes of 
punishment and arguments to cure our 
boy of pilfering from us, we struck upon 
a plan that has proved efficacious. It may 
help some other bewildered mother. 1 
know I am not the only one to whom this 
distressing problem has presented itself. 
We were much distressed when we recog- 
nized the propensity in our small boy. He 
was of a generous nature and often used 
the money he took from us to treat his 
boy friends. We tried making him a fair 
allowance, so as to leave no excuse for 
his acts, but he still kept them up. If 
my purse lay on the table I would find a 
coin, sometimes a bill, missing. He al- 
ways owned up, if interrogated. He was 
very frank. We realized that we must 
cure him of a habit which meant sorrow 
and peril when he got out into the busi- 
ness world. As ordinary punishments 
seemed to have no effect as far as reforma- 
tion went, we fixed, after long and careful 
deliberation, on one that we hoped might 
make a lasting impression on his char- 
acter. 

We took our boy, then nine years old, 
into our confidence. We explained to 
him what a terrible stain his besetting 
evil was on his character, and to what 
trouble it might lead. He likes the good 
opinion of others, and we told him he 
would surely forfeit that if he did not 
get rid of his error. In fact, we made him 
see, I think, by kind language that what 
we wanted was to help him, and we hoped 
for his full co-operation, although we in- 
tended following out our plan even if he 
were averse to it. Too much leniency is 
harmful. 

We three—father, mother, and son— 
made out a list of all his prized belong- 
ings—his bicycle, his box of tools, his 
books, toys, drawing materials, and even 
some favorite articles of clothing. We set 
a fair price against each lot. If he of- 
fended he was to make just restitution 
by forfeiting some article or articles which 
amounted in value to the purloined money. 
We were to select the article, and he would 
never see it again. It would be disposed 


sons un- 


of as we saw fit, and, if he replaced it, he 
must do so at his own expense, from his 
pocket-money. 

There was more, however, to our plan. 
As we told the boy, society would enact 
not only restitution but penalty. We 
drew up a list of employments which, if 
he were fined for his act, he could work 
at, at ten cents an hour, until he had 
paid his fine. Housework, stable-cleaning, 
lawn-work, and several other methods of 
toil were included. Again, as his father 
told him, sometimes a sentence of impris- 
onment was given. ‘This, in his case, if 
considered wise, would mean that for the 
stipulated length of time, he would be de- 
barred from attending any games, social 
functions, excursions, or parties of any 
kind which happened within that period. 

We could see that he was deeply im- 
pressed and we had a hope that just the 
fear of incurring so peculiar a punishment 
might keep him straight. It did not. One 
day my husband misséd a five-dollar bill 
from his coat pocket. The boy tried to 
defend himself by saying that he had 
taken it to lend to a chum who wanted to 
buy some pigeons, and to borrow the 
money for a week. He meant to return 
it as soon as the boy paid it, and he would 
have asked his father for it, had he not 
been in a great hurry and unable to find 
him. All of which, we learned, was true, 
but his reasoning frightened us. We 
thought a severe sentence necessary. So 
we took his box of tools, very valuable to 
him, and also fined him five dollars and 
added a month’s imprisonment. It took 
him fifty long hours to work out the fine, 
but he did it manfully. The imprisonment 
part was worse, as it came in vacation, 
and he missed the week at camp to which 
he had looked forward so long. I think 
we were more sorry than he was, but we 
felt we must look for his ultimate good. 

Since that fall and its penalty he has 
not offended again. He is two years older, 
and I really believe is cured. I heard 
him tell a comrade once, who asked him 
where his box of tools was: “They are 
gone. I sha’n’t get any more. I’d hate 
the sight of them.” 

He has never been purposely tempted, 
but we have never hidden a penny, and it 
has been safe. It is a plan easy to try, 
and if it should fail, as I don’t believe it 
would, no harm has been done, as is often 
done by corporal punishment. M. E.G. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


West Point Influence 

Wuen Bob, our gallant West Point 
eadet, came home for his long furlough, 
he slept with twelve-year-old Dick. In the 
morning he thoroughly shocked Master 
Lazybones by stripping the clothes from 
the bed and putting the room in good 
order before he came down to breakfast. 
Dick’s eyes were rounder than ever when 
Bob explained that every cadet was re- 
quired to keep his room and clothes in im- 
maculate condition. Before the end of 
Bob’s furlough the boys had turned the 
cozy little room into a bare apartment 
which Dick cared for with great pride. 

The wholesome discipline and results of 
the West Point training seem to us to 
offer valuable lessons to American parents 
and teachers. 

Shortly after Bob’s visit the question 
of extra spending-money worked itself out 
in a very satisfactory way. Dick often 
teased for things that were beyond the 
limits of his moderate allowance. He is 
now able to add to his income by work- 
ing around the house and grounds. Each 
hour of conscientious effort adds six cents 
to his allowance. Consequently he is 
eager to wash dishes, sweep, weed, paint, 
wash windows, and do many other things 
that he formerly regarded as particularly 
obnoxious. 

His parents and friends have noticed 
with amusement that the money he has 
earned is spent with much greater dis- 
crimination than that which js given to 
him. M. D, 

CrINTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 





MAPLE SUGAR RECEIPTS 


MapPte cream mints are wholesome a) 
not hard to make. Put one cup of brown 
sugar, two cups of maple syrup, three. 
fourths of a cup of boiling water, and , 
speck of cream of tartar into a por. 
celain-lined kettle; let stand until 1). 
sugar is dissolved, then boil quickly wi: \). 
out stirring, carefully wiping down |), 
sides with a soft brush dipped in © |q 
water, to prevent graining. Boil ‘.y 
minutes, or until a soft ball is formed yy 
dropping a tablespoonful of the hot nx. 
ture into cold water. Pour out on a w. |). 
oiler platter, and when nearly cold - jr 


with a wooden spoon until creamy, 1 on 
knead with the hands into a soft smi it} 
mass; divide into two portions; fly-or 


one with a few drops of the oil of pep) or. 
mint, and the other with wintergr: .», 
kneading it in thoroughly. Form into »ny 
shape desired; dry, and dip half in ‘ie 
maple fondant, softened over hot w» ‘er, 
and the remainder in melted choco): te. 
This may be used as a foundation for ©: \\er 
candies, by omitting the mint flavoring 
and adding nuts, fruit, or other fla or- 
ings. 

Another maple dainty is made by jniy- 
ing two cups of finely shaved maple s\ vay 
with one cup of granulated sugar, and 
one and one-half cups of thin cream. oil 
slowly until it reaches the soft-ball stove: 
cool, and beat until thick and crejny, 
Pour half the mixture on an oiled tin 
sheet, then add a layer of chopped ‘jut- 
ternut meats, and pour over them thi re- 
maining mixture; crease into bars and 
cool. 

This old-fashioned sweet is still a fa- 
vorite with the young people in the North, 
especially at a sugaring-off party: ‘lake 
two cups of strained maple syrup. or 
melt one pound of maple sugar and |jwil 
until it spins a thread. Form medium- 
sized balls from clean white snow, and 
place in rows on a large platter, or use 
individual plates, placing one bal! on 
each, and pour the hot syrup over them. 
This rapid cooling of the hot syrup 
forms a delicious waxy mass. 

Another delicious maple dessert is made 
in the form of a custard. Beat four evys 
with two tablespoonfuls of chopped maple 
sugar, and a speck of salt. Heat one 
quart of milk until boiling-hot, and pour 
gradually over the eggs and sugar. lut 
one teaspoonful of maple sugar into each 
custard-cup, and fill up with the hot mivx- 
ture. Stand them in a pan of boiling 
water, and bake in a moderate oven for 
twenty minutes. Turn out while warm. 

For a maple cream pudding, place one 
quart of thin cream or rich milk in the 
double boiler, with a speck of salt; when 
boiling-hot add four tablespoonfuls of ar- 
rowroot dissolved in a little cold milk. 
Cook until thick and smooth; remove 
from the fire, and add the beaten yolks 
of three eggs; return to the fire and cook 
until the eggs set. Add one teaspoonful 
of maple flavoring, and pour into a cold 
wet mould and chill. Boil one cup ot 
maple syrup with one-half cup of lem- 
on juice until it spins a thread; rem 
from the fire and cool slightly, then «dd 
gradually the stiffly beaten whites of ‘he 
eggs, and chill. Beat one cup of cream 
until stiff, then fold into the mixtur. 
When ready to serve turn out the pudding 
and surround with the maple cream. 

Maple jelly makes a dainty and 
tractive dessert when moulded in a « 
eular mould and served with the cen 
filled with whipped cream. Soak one-!): | 
box of gelatine in one cup of cold wa 
then add two cups of boiling maple sy: 
stir until the gelatine is completely 
solved, then strain into the mould 
ehill. 

Another dainty gelatine mixture | 
maple sponge: soak one-half box of ¢ 
tine in half a cup of cold water u 
soft, then stand over hot water until 
solved. Add ene cup of thick maple s) 
and one cup of lemon juice. Set the | 
containing the mixture into a basin 
cracked ice or ice-water, and stir unti! 
begins to thicken, then fold in the whi \-- 
of three eggs beaten stiff and dry; tm" 
into a mould and chill. Serve plain |° 
garnish with whipped cream. 

Long ago when good New Orleans 1° 
lasses was not easy to get, maple gin: 
bread was a popular sweet, which does ! 
make it any the less delicious now. }«'' 
two eggs until light, then add one cup \' 
thick maple syrup, one-half teaspoonfu! 
salt; one teaspoonful of ginger, and 
cup of sour cream with one teaspoo!'' ul 
of soda dissolved in it, and lastly two ¢\')'s 
of sifted flour. Beat thoroughly and bake 
in rather a quick oven. 




















Opal-Glass-Lined $ |? 
dak Refrigerator ao 
Frei 


eight Prepaid from Factory 








$;3:.75—freight pre- 
paid from factory. 

You buy the Wickes 
Refrigerator direct 
from the factory, at 
actual factory prices. 


partment store profits. 
You get the Wickes at 
rice asked every- 
e for ordinary 





“ MEASUREMENTS 
meled” refriger- Manes, 208 . Width, 36 in. Depth, 





stors, for which you ee Capacity, 100 Ibe. 
to pay the freight in addition. 


The Wickes 


New Constructed No. 230 


le of solid oak, to last a lifetime—perfectly joined and beau- 
finished, The food compartment and door are lined 
shout with OPAL GLASS, 7-i6-in. thick. Our exclusive 
iction gives er double retrigeration from every pound of 

Opal glass makes the WICKES absolutely sanitary. 
Vour money refunded If the WICKES is not exactly 
as ccpresented, and use this high-grade refrigerator in 

1ome. 


Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 


1ows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of all sizes— 
and out. Guaranteed and sold by 


in 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
269 Wabasn Avenue, Chi 29-35 W. 32d St., New York 
¢ i Over 60 Years) 
We prepay the freight from factory to every point East of the Rockies. 
West of the Rockies only the freight from Denver is added. [12] 





Baby Coming? 





You can have this won- 
derful crib in your home 
on free trial, freight paid 


Ic will help you to give that baby best care. 
the surest chance for health and growth, and 
at the same time save the mother’s strength 
in daytime and at night. 


“The Taylor Nursery” 


The 20th Century Baby Crib 
with Sanitary Mattress, Night Box and 
Safety Hood. 


Goes over the bed, so that mother can attend 
to baby just sitting up in mce tried, 
no mother will be without it. Guaranteed 
large enough for child 5 years old. So we 
offer it on 5 days’ trial and 
pay freight both ways if 
you are not delighted. 

Our s al offer puts 
this wonderful first aid to 
mothers within the easy 
reach of all. 

Send for our beautiful 

Free Booklet 
mailed in plain envelope. 


TAYLOR NURSERY BABY BED CO. 
57 East 23rd Street, New York 




















WRIGHT'S 
The most popular silver polish known. 
Better than powders because it doesn't 
hurt the silver and can’t hurt the hands. 
Has been on the market thirty-eight years. 
Over a million women use it. 
Makes silverware glisten like new 
reaches every crevice — cleans 
thoroughly. A perfect polish for silver- 
ware, metalware, cut glass, marble, 
porcelain and enamel. 
Ask your dealer, but insist on getting 
the genuine ““Wright’s Siloer Cream.” #9 
Send 6 cents (in stamps) for a large ; 
sample jar. 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO. 
90 Court St. Keene, N. H. 


GOOD HUNTING 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


Chis little volume offers a series of fascinating 
tales of big-game hanting and outdoor life tn 
the West. It is written out of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
personal experiences before the beginning of his 
ictive political career, when there was leisure 
to follow the lonely trail of elk, wolf, or 
antelope in true sportsman fashion, without a 
“gallery” of newspaper men. 
Illustrated. _ Price, $1.00. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y, 
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MAY LUNCHEONS 


BY ROSAMOND LAMPMAN 








CHARMING color- 
scheme for a little 
dinner or luncheon in 
\ May is yellow and 
green. One simple ar- 
rangement, in which 
these colors prevail, 
is gained in this way: 
Cover the table with 
a white cloth, and band it with green or 
yellow satin ribbon. In the centre of the 
table lay a white linen doily, 





all through a sieve. Season with salt, 
pepper, and one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice; then add the beaten yolks of four 
eggs, and blend, beating it thoroughly 
with a wooden spoon. Fold in the whites 
of the eggs, beaten stiff and dry, and turn 
the mixture into a buttered mould; place 
on several thicknesses of paper, surround 
with hot water, cover with buttered 
paper, and bake until firm in the centre. 
Remove from the mould to the centre of 





embroidered in yellow and 
green, and for the floral 
piece have just a large, low 
vase or bowl filled with yel- 
low daffodils and delicate 
green ferns. Place yellow or 
green candles, in brass sticks, 
with fluffy shades to match, 
here and there. 

A menu for a little dinner 
in spring should be, like the 



















decoration, simple and dainty. 
Cream - of - spinach soup; 
bread sticks. 
Olives; salted almonds. 

Filets of halibut, hot sauce tartare. 
Chicken mousse with French or new pease ; 
new potatoes. 

Fruit salad; cheese straws. 
Frozen orange pudding; small decorated 
cakes. 

Orange straws; candied mint leaves. 
English breakfast tea. 

For the fish course get a small chicken 
halibut; clean, bone, and cut it into 
small filets; then roll each tightly, and 
fasten with oiled toothpicks. Rub the 





CHICKEN MOUSSE WITH PEASE 


a hot serving-dish, and pour hot buttered 
pease around it. Serve with a rich cream 
sauce, 

The salad, especially planned for this 
little dinner, is particularly dainty and 
attractive. Carefully take off one section 
of the skin from perfectly ripe bananas; 
remove the fruit whole, and scrape off 
the coarse fibre; then with a potato-ball 
cutter scoop out as many balls as possi- 
ble from each banana; roll them in a lit- 
tle lemon juice to bring out the flavor and 
keep them from discoloring. Skin and 




















THE TABLE SET FOR 


filets lightly with lemon juice, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, and place in a well- 
oiled baking-dish; cover with buttered 
paper, and bake in a hot oven for thirty 
minutes. Remove the filets to a hot plat- 
ter, and garnish with slices of lemon, curls 
of cucumber, and parsley. 

While the fish is baking, add three ta- 
blespoonfuls of olive-oil to the beaten yolks 
of two eggs, and pour over this one-half 
a cupful of hot water, and stir and 
cook in a double boiler or over hot water, 


A MAY LUNCHEON 


seed as many white grapes as there are 
banana balls, and marinate the fruit in 
a French dressing; then refill the banana 
skins, and serve each on a mound of let- 
tuce hearts. 

For the orange cream, dissolve two ta- 
blespoonfuls of gelatine in a little cold 
water. Boil two cupfuls of sugar and 
one cupful of water for ten minutes; 
then add the gelatine, and strain all 
through cheese-cloth. Heat one pint of 
thin cream or rich milk in the double 
boiler, and when boiling-hot 











add the beaten yolks of three 
eggs, and cook until smooth 
and thick. Cool, and add 
the fruit juice; blend well, 
then fold in one pint of dou- 
ble cream, beaten stiff. Turn 
into a freezer, and when part- 
ly frozen beat in one-half cup- 
ful of chopped candied orange 
peel. Pack the cream in a 
mould, and bury in ice and 
salt for three or four hours 
before it is needed. Unmould, 








BANANA AND GRAPE SALAD 


until the mixture thickens; then add salt, 
pepper, a few grains of cayenne, one tea- 
spoonful of onion juice, one tablespoonful 
of lemon juice, and one tablespoonful each 
of finely chopped pimento and parsley; 
reheat, and serve with the fish. 

For the main course chop enough 
cooked white chicken meat, free from 
skin and bone, to make two cupfuls, and 

to a paste; then add one and one- 
halt cupfuls of rich cream sauce, and press 





and sprinkle chopped pistachio 
nuts over the top and sides. 

Another little luncheon 
for a May day may be: 

Orange and pineapple cocktails. 
Chicken bouillon with whipped cream. 
Canned salmon with hot sauce tartare; 
French-fried potato balls; hot rolls. 
Lettuce and pea salad; cheese; wafers. 
Macaroon custard; angel’s-food. 
Tea or coffee. 

For the dessert, make a simple baked 
custard. Flavor with almond extract, and 
bake in individual moulds, 











The Kind that 
Keeps after 
it is Opened 


ADE from 
solid, juicy, 
tomatoes, picked at 
red-ripe perfection ; 
skins, cores and 
seeds removed—just 
the nght amount of 


just the right spices 
added to make the 


most savory, whole- 
some relish. 


Contains only those 
ingredients recognized 
and endorsed by the 


U. S. Government. 


All products bear- 
ing our name are 
equally wholesome 
and delicious. In- 
sist on our label 
when you buy 
soups, jellies, pre- 
serves, jams, canned 
fruits, vegetables 
and meats. 


Visitors are always 
welcome at our factory. 


A useful little booklet 
‘* Original Menus,”* 
gives a hosteof sugges- 
tions for easy, delicious 


meals. Write for it. 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Keeps 
Bath-tubs 
Clean 


Because the Cleanser 
quickly removes the 
discolorations which ap- 
pear on porcelain bath- 
tubs, and which it is 
impossible to remove by 
any other means. 
Sprinkle the Cleanser over 
the tub, and rub the surface 
with a dampened brush or 
coarse cloth. Then- wash 
off with clean water, and 
you will find that all dirt 
and stains have vanished, 
leaving the tub clean and 
spotless. 


M Other Uses and 
Full. Directions on 
“Can, 10c. 
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Reapers of Harper's Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical suggestions received. 
contributions should be very short—none exceeding 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem which has confronted the writer in her domestic experien 
Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. They should be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and signed in full, with : 


writer's address. 


he signature will not be used in printing the article. 


If more than one suggestion is submitted at one time, each must be wrilien on a separate sheet of pa 


and signed. Receipts or medical suggestions are not desired. Contributions should be addressed to the Editor of Harper's Bazar, Housemother's Department, care of Harper 


Brothers, Franklin Square, New Yor! 
Contributions fou 


within a month of the date of their receipt. After one month any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere. 


Playhouses for Children 
8 ¥ mothers could be 
kW more interested in chil- 






CES 


would be most benefi- 
cial for the children 
Sand enlightening to the 
mother. 

By playhouses I mean out-of -door 
houses which shall belong to the child 
alone for its own work and play, and 
eventually for its development and prog- 
ress, These houses need not be expen- 
sive affairs with a number of rooms 4nd 
fireplaces—that sounds too much like the 
“ grown-ups’ ” bungalow. One of the most 
successful playhouses I know began with 
a tent, and another small playhouse was 
built by a boy of thirteen aided only by 
his two younger sisters. The latter play- 
house grew from one to two rooms, and 
now it boasts three rooms and a wood- 
shed, with the hope of a small porch in 
the near future. Here the children are 
allowed their own things, to be used in 
their own way, and I have not known 
them to be wasteful or untidy in their 
housekeeping. 

I’xperience has certainly taught inde- 
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pendence, and economy has not been lack- - 


ing. All labor they could not do them- 
selves has been paid for by the children, 
and the expense of lumber they have met, 
often with considerable sacrifice. 

A tiny cook-stove being installed, they 
learned to make quite appetizing dishes, 
but the need of a wood-shed grew great. 
The brother was away at school, but the 
two little girls determined to “ make some 
money” to build a shed. One day their 
father jestingly remarked, as he _ up- 
rooted a weed when walking over the farm 
with the children, “I will give a cent 
apiece for every root of that weed you 
will lay.on the piazza.” Early next morn- 
ing the little girls arose, and at break- 
fast their father was astonished to learn 
he was in debt to them three dollars. The 
wood-shed was soon built and paid for. 

There are many stories of human inter- 
est one could relate about this playhouse, 
but the main thought I wish to convey is 
more natural freedom and less conven- 
tional restraint for our children, allow- 
ing them some time and place of their 
own to work out their own little plans 
and purposes. As one’s child’s culture 
surely comes from the home, so a child’s 
growth comes from wise and sane guid- 
ance, This very guidance may sometime 
be a letting go of the child into an at- 
mosphere where he will not feel subject 
unto the higher powers—hence this my 
plea for real play for children in their 
own “ cubby-house.” G. H. 

Nyack, New York. . 


How to Save Buttons 

Any one having handsome buttons for 
shirtwaists and summer dresses knows 
how soon they are ruined in the laundry; 
and it is so much work to take them off 
and sew them on each time. 

Make buttonholes in the waist on the 
side that the buttons are sewed on (you 
need not be so very particular, as they 
do not show); then sew the buttons on 
a piece of tape the same length as the 
side on which you have made the button- 
holes, and button through the holes just 
made. This is easily removed when the 
waist is sent to the laundry, and saves 
your buttons, time, and temper. 

KE. A. P. 

New York. 


Mother's Extra Sunday 
Wir three little children and very 
imperfect help, my week days are busy 
enough, but it seems that Sunday is al- 
ways a degree worse. Lena, the high- 
school girl, who “earns her board and 
keep ” with us, always goes home for the 


afternoon and evening of Sunday. This 
leaves me to entertain the babies with such 
help as my conscience will let me accept 
from a father who is busy all the week 
and naturally craves a little time with 
his books. In the morning there is the 
rush to get at least part of the family off 
to church. Then we seem to need an ex- 
tra - good dinner, and although ostensibly 
we have a light supper, there is always 
the table to be set and dishes to wash. 

One day, when I was especially tired, 
Tom remarked, “ Any woman who works 
fifteen hours a day, as you do, ought to 
have two Sundays.” 

“ Anything but Sunday,” I groaned. 

“Then why don’t you make or take a 
rest day in the middle of the week?” 

The plan interested us both, and was 
finally worked out as follows. We chose 
Thursday, coming just after the mid-week 
bread-baking and mending. Thursday 
morning we all rise fifteen minutes earlier 
and Tom, who is a fine camp cook, pre- 
pares for us his favorite breakfast of fried 
bread and coffee. This leaves Lena free 
to help me in dressing the children, and 
gives her time to finish the dishes and do 
some dusting before school. She carries 
a luncheon with her for this day, and Tom 
takes his at a restaurant. 

After I have started big brother off for 
kindergarten, I bathe the baby and settle 
him for a nap, putting little three-year- 
old on the porch or in the nursery with 
her toys. This leaves me (with such in- 
terruptions as must come) nearly two 
hours for reading. A dozen “ duties” cry 
out to me, but I try to remember that for 
this once it is a virtue not to heed them. 
I try to make myself believe that it would 
be just as wrong for me to dust the piano 
or make a dessert in this precious time, 
as it would have been for a strict Puritan 
matron to knit or spin on the Sabbath. 

Before twelve baby wakes up, brother 
arrives, and all is confusion again while 
I prepare a luncheon of boiled eggs or 
bread and milk, served—tell it not in 
Gath—on the kitchen table. As I am 
stacking these dishes for Lena’s later at- 
tention, old Mrs. Blake comes in by ap- 
pointment. She stays with the little 
folks from one until three while I take 
a nap and dress for the afternoon. She 
fancied she could do most of my darning 
while she “sat with the children,” but 
finds that three lively youngsters are not 
conducive to peaceful needlework. 

If the day is fair, I take the children 
out for a walk, stopping down-town to get 
something ready-cooked for supper. Tom 
helps me in putting the babies to bed so 
that we may have time for a call on a 
neighbor or a little game of cards or chess 
by ourselves. 

Of course I have to work harder for this 
day without sewing or sweeping, but I 
think it has already done me good. The 
constant interruptions of a busy house- 
mother tend to form a brain habit of con- 
fused and scrappy thinking. Of an eve- 
ning I am usually too tired to read any- 
thing worth while, and this one morning 
of resolute study is just what my mind 
needs. It seemis to me, too, that I have 
noticed a greater consideration for my 
time and comfort since the “extra Sun- 
day” came into our home life. I can 
recommend it to any household as a prac- 
tical reminder that “ mother,” instead of 
being available for anything and every- 
thing all the time, -has a body that. grows 
tired, a mind that merits cultivation, and 
the right to so much relaxation and pleas- 
ure as her family can arrange to give her. 

Pato ALTO, CALIFORNIA. Cc. H. 


For Rust Stains 
I am often confrontéd with the problem 
of rust stains in goods, but I have now 
found the solution, and hope to help 
others. 
I take rhubarb and place it in a pot to 
cook, without peeling, and pour cold 


unavailable for this department cannot be returned. Authors of manuscripts which are available will be notified of the acceptance of their contributions—1f poss: 


water on it till it reaches the top of t 
vessel. 

When it boils hold the rusted part . 
the goods in it, and the stains will | 
completely gone. M. C. 

Montciair, New JERSEY. 


To Sharpen Scissors 

WHEN your scissors refuse to cut, t) 
opening and shutting the blades on t 
neck of an ordinary bottle; that is, 1 
to cut off the neck of the bottle wit 
your scissors. A few moments of this 1 
tile effort will sharpen the scissors. Dov | 
shake your head in incredulity as all » 
friends have done at first, but make t 
experiment for yourself. E. J. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Cleaning Straw Hats 

I HAVE an easy way in which to ke 
the straw hats of the family as good 
new. Five cents’ worth of oxalic acid, 
clean soft cloth, and an old but good toot 
brush are necessary. 

Dissolve the acid, take the hat in t 
left hand, dip the brush in the acid, rub 4 
small piece at a time, and then rinse «/j 
with water and wipe dry. Work rapid 
holding the hat so the acid and water wi!! 
run off. With care it can be done without 
taking off the band, and done in a fe 
minutes. It is well to work near a fauc:' 

RocHEestTer, New York. A. M. P. 


A Serving-table 

I SAVE a good many steps every week in 
carrying dishes to and from the dininy- 
room, pantry, and kitchen by using wh: 
I call my serving-table. When not in u-e 
I keep it beside the sideboard. It is sim- 
ply a small table, made with two shelves. 
on wheels. As the dishes are washed tli 
are dried and placed on the table. When 
there is company, and I am serving a lary 
dinner, the table is wheeled to the kitclh: 
where the dishes are placed upon it, ai! 
wheeled to the table and unloaded, aii! 
then sent back for the dessert course. | 
think I could not do without my litt! 
table. M. A. P. 

NEWTON, KANSAS. 


To Remove Paint from Windows 

In the spring of the year when there 
so much painting done many people a: 
annoyed by having their window - pam 
flecked and smeared with paint. I[f \: 
rub briskly with hot acid vinegar you wi 
find this effectual in removing paint. 

Muncig, INDIANA. H. W. 


A Man's Discovery 
RECENTLY, in setting a pane of glass, | 
found that my ball of putty had becon 
too hard to use. Accordingly, I add 
linseed - oil to soften it, but soon fou 
that I had added too much oil, and th 
the putty was now too soft. I had no w! 
ting to add to the sticky mass, but a |i 
tle flour shaken from the dredger so 
solved the difficulty, and the glass was < 
with putty containing a liberal percenta- 
of flour. R. 8. 
BELMONT, MASSACHUSETTS. 


M 

HavinG a lunch-ecloth and several tra) 
cloths that were beginning to break at tli 
hemstitching, I found that by sewing 
piece of lace or fancy open finishing-brai 
over the hemstitching, I could make the: 
last much longer, and also look as w: 
as new. L. E. 

Granp IsLanp, NEBRASKA. 


To Keep Lemons Fresh for Weeks 

Piace lemons in a vessel filled wil 
cold water as soon as they come from t! 
grocer’s. Keep in an ordinarily cool pla: 
and the lemons will keep perfectly for 
surprisingly long time. I have kept the: 
fresh and hard in this way for six weeks. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. N.W 
















Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their 
itersas systematic and concise as possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and muvartably accompanyimg 
: letter with a plan. Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time 
their receipt. Subscribers sending self-addressed stamped envelopes will receive prompt replies by mail, 
vever. From the letters received it is frequently imipossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to 
another and to the points of the compass, and it is wholly imposs:ble to give a satisfactory color scheme with- 
t a clear understanding of both these conditions. The plans need not be well drawn, The roughest plan is 
rth far more than many pages of description. 








Mrs. T. F. C.—If the carpet in the 
drawing-room is in good condition can 
you not have it dyed a soft shade of green, 
» little darker than the present tone? If 
your floors are presentable you might have 
tie easpet made into a rug, and have the 
vrs stained. If they are to be stained, 
- an old English oak stain. With this 
» I would have a cream or deep ivory 
per, with inner curtains of green silk 
monizing with the rug and ivory net 
next the glass. The furniture may be 
vy holstered in tones of gray-green also. 
{.e burlap in the hall can probably be 
died a darker tone of green; but if you 
wish to change the color it will have to 
be painted. If it is faded I think that I 
would have it dyed a darker tone of the 
color. If it is not a good shade of 
n, make it a nice gray tone instead of 
arsh grassy tone. Above it, in place 
of the red paper, however, I would have 
a creen and tan figured paper. The car- 
pet that you already have will harmonize 
with this scheme, but if it is worn so that 
you wish to change it, I would get rugs 
in its place in brown and tan. In order 
to lave a change, why don’t you remove the 
plate-rail in the dining-room, and paper 


M. 8.—The plate-glass for dressing- 
table and bureau tops, although a source 
of the greatest delight to a neat house- 
wife, is not inexpensive. It does, of 
course, save wear on the linen or other 
material under it and much laundry work, 
so that in the long run it is an economy 
rather than an extrayagance. The price 
varies greatly in different places for the 
same glass, and, of course, the weight 
of the glass itself varies. One might 
venture a rough estimate of about a dol- 
lar a square foot. In the country you 
ean undoubtedly do better. You might 
even try ordinary window-glass. 

Rvues.—I do not like a number of small 
Oriental rugs scattered over a large floor. 
In a hall it is different, but in a living- 
room you should have one large rug, any- 
way, although it may be plain, if you 
prefer, so that it will serve as a back- 
ground for small Oriental rugs, which 
you may collect by degrees. A large room 
with small rugs lacks unity and strength. 
One of the primary rules in decoration is 
that the floor should be the strongest part 
of the room. When small rugs are used, 
this principle is not carried out, and the 
room suffers from it. In a smaller room, 
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Ten minutes work with Jap-a-lac 
And you will have 


a new hall rack 


1 Poa sell it to the second-hand 
dealer. You can do what he 
will do by buying a can of Jap-a-lac 
(Oak, Black or Mahogany, according 
to the first finish of the wood) and 
in almost as short a time as it takes 
to tell about it, you will have a 
bright, attractive piece of furniture 
staring your visitors in the face, 
instead of a dingy, unattractive rack. 

Anybody can use Jap-a-lac; all 
that is necessary is to first wash the 
wood thoroughly with warm water 
and soap suds, give it time to dry 
and then apply. 


You can’t keep house without 


JBPALAL 


Renews Everything from Cellar to Garret 
For hardwood floors; for restoring linoleum and oilcloth; for wains- 
coting rooms; for recoating worn-out tin and zinc bath-tubs; for 
brightening woodwork of all sorts; for coating pantry 











it from baseboard to ceiling with the same 
A buff paper in a conventional- 
izel design will be appropriate there, 
with inner curtains of plain brown linen, 
and a brown rug. If you prefer, you can 
combine light blue with the buff, and have 
old-blue curtains and an old-blue rug. 
jut the blue, if it is to harmonize with 
the buff, must be a greenish blue. I will 
send you some samples, and if you do not 


pa ver? 


where one needs only two or three rugs, 
this defect is not noticeable. It is just 
as essential, in buying an Oriental rug, 
to select colors that harmonize with the 
room as it is in buying domestic rugs. 
The colored suéde skins make very effect- 
ive table-covers, although they are not 
used quite as much as they were. One 
sees now more frequently either a piece 
of old embroidery edged with dull gold 


shelves and kitchen tables; for varnishing pictures 
(when, thinned with turpentine) and gilding picture 
frames; for restoring go-carts and wagons; for deco- 
rating flower pots and jardiniere stands; for repaint- 
ing trunks; for restoring chairs, tables, iron beds, 
bookcases, and for a thousand and one uses, all of 
which are described and explained in a little book 
which you can have for a little request on a post-card. 


For sale everywhere—it wears forever. Look for 


understand them and wish for further 
asxistanee, I will write you again. 


galloon or a piece of velvet edged with 
the galloon. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 
Ex-Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital, New York 





giving her for breakfast a _  dessert- 
spoonful of some well-cooked cereal, with 
a little sugar and cream, after which 
nurse her for fifteen minutes. This meal 
should be served between 7 and 8 A.M. 
In about two hours from this time give 
her one tablespoonful of beef juice or 
strained orange juice. You can alternate 
every other day with one of these. Be- 
tween 12 and 1 give her six ounces of milk 
and barley gruel, three ounces of each; 
or you can make the gruel of oatmeal or 
farina if you choose. The gruel should be 
cooked for one hour in a double boiler or 
one-half hour in a saucepan. Use two 
teaspoonfuls of the cereal to one pint of 
water. Strain through a fine sieve if 
lumpy. Every few days take away one- 
half ounce of the gruel and add one-half 
ounce more of milk, so that in the course 
of a month the baby will be getting plain 
wilk without gruel. At 4 p.m. nurse baby 
again and give her a Graham cracker or 
half a piece of sweetened zwiebach. 
After a while give a whole piece at 
6:30 p.m. or 7 P.M., and six ounces of the 
infant food she has been getting. If this 
change in diet agrees with her and as soon 
as the new régime is well established, do 
away with first one nursing, then the 
other, substituting milk instead. You can 
then gradually add new articles of diet to 
her menu, such as a soft-boiled egg, bread 
and milk (but the bread must be at least 
twenty-four hours old), scraped beef or 


| have a little son just recovering from 
infontile paralysis. He was a large child 
before he was stricken. He is now ten 
movths old. He weighs siateen pounds, 
has lost the use of his right arm. I 
rec! of physicians treating this trouble 
serum. Is this anything to put new 
in the stricken parts? I do hope you 
help us; it is such a terrible thing 
no! (0 know what to do—J. M. 
baby as young as yours stands a fair- 
ly sood chance of recovering. The parts 
ted should, first, receive massage 
treitments, followed later by use of the 
Faradie eurrent. The serum treatment 
is -iill new and, as far as I know, used 
on'y in the institution where the labora- 
toes for making it are. At any rate, it 
should be given early in the disease and 
‘ the supervision of a doctor who 
‘rstands its use. 
have nursed my thirteen-months-old 
i entirely since her birth, with the ex- 
ce; on of one bottle a day of an infant 
Baby has gained but slowty the last 
tv months, She seems satisfied. What I 
'd like to know is when to wean her, 
whit kind of food to give her, how often 
I should feed her. And what shall I do 
with the milk I now have for her?—D. B. 
_ 't is rarely wise to prolong nursing an 
inlant beyond the tenth or twelfth month. 
The faet that the child has not gained in 
the last months shows that she is not 
geiting enough, or the right kind of food. 





PAL 
JAPALAC 


the name of Glidden as well as the name Fap-a-lac. 
There is no substitute. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
Cleveland, O. Branches: New York, Chicago 








Toronto, Ont. 
All sizes, 20c to $3.00 























Fireless (7]]]}}*#2:2° 


On Approval. Freight Paid 
—30 Days’ | | it 


Range Free Trial| ia : a 


Now you can get a Fireless Range—all iron and 
steel_with aluminum utensils—a rea/ large, con- 
venient, full sized stove, as high as 
other stoves. Cooks everything to de- 
liciousness without fuel. No watch- 
ing, no odors. Saves 80 per cent. of 
fuel and time. 


Low Price to First Buyers 


The Perfection Fireless Range is an innovation— 
the latest in fircless cooking. For a limited time 
t a low, imtroductory price, direct 
from factory—as low as asked for ordinary 
kinds. Get our free literature wit 
Fireless Cooking recipes, then 
try this Steel Range for a 
mouth atourrisk. This is 
the actual Fireless 
Range — you will 
be delighted with 
the principle of 
the Perfection’s 
Superior Construc- 
tiow when you 
know the facts. 
Write to-day for 
booklet and spe- 
cial price to quick 


| At Last! 
A Steel 
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Bishop Szez. Quality and Style 


We sell this beautiful, massive, $40.00 Genuine Brass 
Bed, Colonial Style, Direct te Fa fer 19.50. 

We ship it On Approval and Prepay Freight to al! 
points east of Mississippi River and north of Tennessee line, 
allowing freight that far id ges beyond. 

, we will send the B with guaranteed Springs and 
Cotton-Felt Mattress complete for 6299.50 (worth $60.00). 
Our tremendous output and quick cash sales Direct from the 
“ World's Furniture Center” make our low prices possible 

If you don’t find this Bed superior to beds sold 
elaewhere at double our prices, send it back at 
our expense and we will refund your money. It 
is a full-size double Bed, 4 ft. 6in. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. long 
with heavy two-inch continuous Pillars. Either Bright or 
“Satin” finish — both guaranteed for to years. With 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles 


you may furnish your home ae at once or gradually 
from time to time, being sure of artistic and harmonious 
results. 

For many years thousands of discriminating buyers have 
traveled far to our shows-rooms in Grand Kapids to save 
money and get home furnishing suggestions. For the 
benefit of those who cannot come, we have issued our 
r handsome and instructive Pevetene ot ise pages. 
ess It contains colored plates of artistically furnished rooms in 

mm any “ period” and modern styles. Shows correct shades of 








width up to popular Grand Rapids finishes. Illustrates and describes 
i over one thousand styles of dependable furniture. 
We will send this claborate book, postage geld, if 
RUGS 1 6 you will enclose a5 cents to show your interest he 25 
cents may be déducted from your first order. If you 4 


back and we will refund your money and the postage you 





color combination. 65 regular pay in returning it. 

Ww f he book nd get the benefit of high quali 
shades—any other shading made ty ot Divect prices. References Any Grand Rapi is Bank. 
to match. for color card 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 


87-99 lonia Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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CRESCA FRENCH OLIVE OIL 











It would be well to accustom her to a change 
of food slowly—and with each new article 
ot tood tried, give a small quantity at first. 
It it agrees with her, increase the amount 
until she is getting a reasonable portion 
for a child of her age. I would suggest 


finely minced breast of chicken, baked or 
stewed fruit, rice, macaroni, and fresh 
vegetables. Give her no potato until after 
the second year. I think there will be no 
trouble with your milk. It will probably 


disappear gradually. 





We want you to know this choice product, 
and know how it is used in the land of its 


origin. Not only olive oil but scores of 
rare and in’ ng del from foreign 
lands, With recipes, description and illus 


trations—all in our booklet, “Cresca Dain 





ties,” mailed on receipt of 2c. stamp for ,, 
postage. & 
CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, - 





335 Greenwich Street, NEW YORE 































Send three two- 
, cent stamps for 
this book -— it 
tells all about 


THE NEW 
WAY TO COOK 


You no longer have to go 
on day after day cooking 
and serving in the same old 
way. 

Give a casserole dinner 

in Guernsey Earthenware. 

Say for instance: Soup 
cooked and served in petite 
marmites: then a steak En 
Casserole with potatoes Au 
Gratin; and end with a cus- 
tard cooked and served in 
those dainty Guernsey cus- 
tard cups—and coffee served 
piping hot from a Guernsey 

Joffee Pot. 

This is but one of hundreds 
of pleasing little dinners that 
will be different—distinctive. 

Guernsey Earthenware it- 
self is inexpensive—and the 
many ways it can be used to 
appetizingly and attractively 
utilize the “ left-overs” will 
appeal instantly to every 
house- wife. 

Send three two-cent stamps 
for our booklet, “ Cooking and 
Serving in Guernsey Earthen- 
ware,” with the name of the 
nearest Guernsey dealer. 

Learn now about this new 
. way to cook, 


THE GUERNSEY 
EARTHENWARE Co. 
24 East End Street 
Cambridge, Ohio 
Leok for the round 
trademark on every 
plece. 





A Guarantee of Pure, 


Healthful Food 


OOD comes out of the 
Leonard Cleanable Refrig- 
erator exactly as it went in 

toh ne free from oder, delight- 
fully fresh. Your health and the 
health of your family demand 
a in your refrigerator. 
Youcan't afford to risk ptomaine 
poisoning. I havearefrigerator 
that absolutely eliminates this danger—the 


Leonard Ranwector 


the final, perfected refrigerator, built on lines that 
insure all food remaining in perfect condition. 
Testedand approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
Genuine white porcelain enamel lining, continuous 
piece, round corners, no seams, no place for dirt or 
germs. Don’t confuse this with white enamel which 
is only paint. Ours is real porcelain, durable, easily 
cleaned. Nine wal) construction cuts down ice bills. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, I’ll ship, freight pre- 
paid as far as the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. 
Money back if not satisfied. : 
Style No. 4, shown here, size 3449x21x45's, polished 
xolden oak,only $35.00— 
50 other styles and sizes 
shown in catalogue. 


Send for the Leonard 
Looklet 





for housekeepers, explaining ¢ 
the cause of unpleasant oclors 
in common refrigerators. Also 
free sample of Leonard porce- 
lain lining and insulation. Send 
a postal at once. 

©. MH. Leonard, Pres. 


Grand Rapids 
Refrigerator Company 
118 Clyde Park Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest 


Saves Cold Sterage - — 
Charges. +4 - 

Is Meth Proof. 
Combines Reauty 
and Usefulness. ; 
This chest is made of § 
delightful, fragrant 
Southern Red Cedar 
—a trne replica of a 
Flander’s Treasure 
Chest. Beantifully 
lished, finished with ornamental Cedar 
andies and wide cont r bands. VERY ROUMY. 
Proteets fars and elot ing against moths. No eamphor 

mired. is dust and damp proef. MAKES UNIQUE BRIDAL 
GIFT. Direct from factory, freight charges prepaid—at mean J prices. 
Write for catalog. Shows many other styles and gives prices. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST ¢0., Dept. 33, 



































WHAT SHALL WE NAME THE BABY? 


A list of nearly 1,000 names of Boys and Girls with 
their meanings will appear in the June number of 


THE. HOUSEWIFE 


FREe BD 


to Mothers on application. Address Mother’s Dept. 
THE HOUSEWIFE, NEW YORK 























HARPER’S BAZAR 





Mrs. R. O. 8S.—Since your wedding an- 
niversary comes in June and you have a 
large house and lawn, why do you not 
have a lawn party and give it in the 
evening, decorating the entire lawn with 
Japanese lanterns and the house or piazza 
with flowers? I should make it a flower 
féte, giving little baskets of flowers, 
daintily trimmed, as favors, decorating 
the correspondence cards upon which you 
write the invitations also with flowers, 
and the same with any other cards which 
you may use. If you have fifty guests, 
it will be better to serve the refreshments 
informally, asking some young friends to 
help you serve them instead of having as 
many servants as it would require. Could 
you not have the refreshments placed on 
a table on the piazza, screening the piazza 
with canvas and decorating it with lan- 
terns and flowers? Decorate the table, of 
course. Let your guests either come to 
the table for what they want and stand 
on the piazza informally in groups while 
they eat, or let your friends pass the things 
to them on the lawn. If you could have 
a platform arranged so that there could 
be dancing, undoubtedly ‘your friends 
would enjoy it very much. If you cannot 
have the platform for dancing, you can 
surely have some music. Mandolins and 
guitars sound especially attractive on the 
lawn. Possibly you can have two or three 
people sing also. The invitations may be 
written formally on correspondence cards 
with R. 8. V. P. in the corner, showing 
that you expect an answer. ‘They may be 
written in this form: “ Mr. and Mrs. John 
Forbes Smith will be at home, on the 
lawn, June twenty-fifth, from eight to 
eleven o’clock.” You might serve fruit 
punch, sandwiches, chicken or fruit salad, 
ices in flower forms and small dainty 
cakes. 

ANNOUNCEMENT TEA.—I conclude that 
the guests whom you are to invite to your 
announcement tea are very’ intimate 
friends. If they are not intimate friends, 
of course, it would be better to give a 
formal tea; but since you wish to play 


some sort of game and all sit down to the 
tea-table together; I judge that it is to be 
informal. 

With that understanding | suggest that 
soon after your guests arrive, you pass 
long slips of paper and play the old- 
fashioned game in which one writes at the 
top of the slip: first, “her name”; 
second, “his name”; third, “ where they 
met”; fourth, “what he said”; fifth, 
“what she said”; sixth, “what Mrs. 
Grundy said”; seventh, “what  hap- 
pened,” ete. You can, of course, add any 
number of questions to these. After the 
first name is written, each slip is folded 
over, and the paper is passed on for the 
next one to write the second name. ‘They 
continue to go around the circle in this 
way. At the head of each slip you might 
have a sketch of two turtle-doves, and un- 
der it “Who?” This, I think, will be 
hint enough to your guests that the an- 
nouncement is to be made later and that 
they are to guess who it is and write the 
names on these papers. 

After this game you can serve tea, but 
if you wish to keep the mystery up a 
little longer I would not give the bride- 
elect any special place. The table should 
be decorated, however, with white bride 
roses, and the favors at each plate should 
be tiny turtle-doves. ‘The roses should 
be arranged in a loose mass in a bowl in 
the centre of the table. ‘They may be 
tied in bunches, as many bunches as 
there are guests, and to each bunch may 
be tied a tiny envelope containing a small 
card on which two names are written. 
Toward the end of the meal the guests 
may be asked to pull the ribbons running 
from these bunches to each plate, and they 
will then receive the announcement of the 
engagement. 

An appropriate menu will be: Ice-cold 
fruit served in grapefruit glasses; chick- 
en patties; sandwiches of different kinds; 
ice-cream with small cakes. 

After tea you might play the game of 
prophecy, but let the questions all relate 
to the future of the bride. 








Chocolate and fruit tarts—Make the 
tarts of puff pastry, leaving as large a 


space as possible for the filling. In each 
tart place canned peaches or apricots 
from which all the juice has been drained 
away, “and pour over them a chocolate 
sauce. The sauce is made as follows: 
Boil one-half pint of milk and grate three 
ounces of chocolate. Mix a little of the 
milk with the chocolate until it is smooth; 
add the rest of the milk, and let it boil 
up; then add one ounce of sugar and a 
teaspoonful of vanilla. If the tarts are 
to be used hot, pour on the sauce as soon 
as it is finished, and serve immediately, 
covering the top with whipped cream. The 
tarts may also be used cold, and in that 
case the sauce must be cold when poured 
over them. 

Nut bread.—Beat up one egg and beat 
into it one-quarter of a cupful of sugar; 
add one teaspoonful of salt and two cup- 
fuls of milk. Mix four teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder with four cupfuls of flour, 
and sift this into the other ingredients, 
adding at the same time one cupful of 
chopped nuts. Stir these all together until 
smooth, and then make into two loaves; 
let them rise in pans for twenty minutes 
and then bake for twenty minutes in a 
hot oven. 

Cold fish salad.—Cut one pound of cold 
boiled fish into small pieces, picking out 
carefully all the bones and skin. Mash a 
cold boiled potato with one tablespoonful 
of milk and a little butter or olive-oil; 


season it with salt, pepper, and mustard, 
and squeeze a litle lemon juice over it 
and then mix the fish with it. Place it 
on leaves of lettuce, and garnish it with 
slices of hard-boiled egg. Serve with a 
mayonnaise dressing. 

Eggs in patty-shells—Put six fresh 
eggs in boiling water for seven minutes 
and then in cold water for five minutes. 
Remove the shells, and cut the eggs in 
slices. Wash a quarter of a pound of 
small mushrooms and cut them into slices, 
and cut into small pieces four chicken 
livers. Chop up fine one tablespoonful of 
onions, and cook them in a tablespoonful 
of butter four minutes, not letting them 
brown; then add the mushrooms and liv- 
ers, and season with salt and pepper. 
Cook for four minutes, stirring all the 
time, and then add half a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, two tablespoonfuls of 
sherry, and the eggs. In the mean time 
have the patty-shells warming in the oven 
and,. when hot, fill each with the mixture, 
putting the remainder of it on the platter 
with the patties, and serve immediately. 

Spinach croquettes.—Boil one quart of 
spinach and chop it very fine. Press 
through a purée sieve and mix with it one 
tablespoonful of butter, one of grated 
cheese, and one teaspoonful of flour. 
When cool enough mould into croquettes, 
roll in bread crumbs, then in beaten egg, 
then again in bread crumbs. Fry in deep 
lard, and drain on soft paper on a hot 
plate. 





: | 
A NEW 
NOVEL 


THE KING 
OVER THE 
WATER 


By Justin Huntly 
McCarthy - 


Author of “If I Were King,” etc. 


Here we 
have, as onl) 
Mr.McCarthy 
can do it, a 
“vision of all 
the gallant 
men and good 
women that 
had given lif« 
and love, 
goods and 
gear, for the 
Stuart cause; the heroes and 
heroines of the great war; the 
men of Worcester and thx 
women oi the Flight; the mar- 
tyrs of Boyne water, the faith- 
ful and fated of the Fifteen.’’ 
The story covers a portion of 
this period. 


Post S8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Books for Every Household 
The Expert Waitress 


By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


A Manual for Pantry, Kitchen, and Dining-Room 


Probably no other household guide 
of this sort has ever been as popular 
as ‘‘The Expert Waitress.’’ Here is 
a new edition of this standard hand- 
book. The customs and methods of 
service have in many cases under- 

one change in the last few years. 
he latest and most improved are 
here set forth. 
New Edition. 


Hygiene for Mother 
and Child By FRANCIS H. 


MacCARTHY, M.D. 


A Manual for Mothers and Nurses, including 
Hygiene for the Prospective Mother and Prac- 
tical Directions for the Care and Feeding of | 
Children. | 
This book is the outgrowth of ex- 

perience in a large city hospital in 

treating children and _ giving counsel 
to their mothers. The first part 
deals with questions which come to 
every woman during the time before 
the baby is born. The second part 
considers the care and feeding of in- 
fants and older children. The third 
part commences with a chapter on 
“Sleep,” ‘Exercise, Outdoor Air, 
and Play,”’ “Signs of Illness,” etc. } 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net } 


Harper’s Cook-Book 
Encyclopedia 


Made like a dictionary, so that one 
may turn instantly to the recipe de- 
sired. Written by the most famous 
cookery authorities. Bound in Wash- 
able Pigskin Leather. Illus. $1.50 


| 

lew | 

The Baby: (New Ediioo) | 
| 

| 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 





e ee 
His Care and Training 
Ev hing mother should know 
fine the food, clothing, _and 
bringing-up of the baby. ritten 
by Marianna Wheeler. The one book 
needful. Jilus. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS 





























Thursday, April 20 
BREAKFAST 
prunes; poached eggs; 
muffins; coffee. 

LUNCHEON 


English 


stewed 


Scaliops au gratin; banana croquettes; pan- 
cakés; tea. 
DINNER 
Bea soup: beefsteak; Bermuda onions; 
fried eggplant; lettuce salad. Apple pie. 
Friday, April 21 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; omelette; orange marmalade; rolls; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed oysters; sauté carrots; preserved 
fruit; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Cousommé; boiled sea bass; French-fried 
potatoes ; turnips; watercress salad. Cottage 
pudding. 
Saturday, April 22 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples; creamed fish; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Kidney omelette; rice croquettes; stewed 
tigs; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassée ; boiled new te eel wax 
beat apple and nut salad. Meringue A la 
créme. 
Sunday, April 23 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; tomato omelette; Graham muffins; 
coffee. 
DINNER 
Pea soup; roast beef; potatoes roasted in 
pan; oyster-plant. Coffee ice-cream. 
SUPPER 
Stuffed eggplant; cheese toast; olive and 
potato salad; fruit gy £ chocolate ; cookies. 
Monday, April 24 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal: boiled eggs and bacon; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with green peppers and tomatoes ; 
biscuits; cocoanut cake; tea 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup; beef pie; Lyonnaise 
potatoes; squash; lettuce salad. Apple 
tapioca. 
Tuesday, April 25 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas; scrambled eggs; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Clam fritters; boiled rice; canned pears; 
cake ; tea. 
DINNER 


stuffed potatoes ; 


Sago soup; breaded chops; 
salad. Lemon 


buttered beets; canliflower 


_ 
Wednesday, April 26 
BREAKFAST 
sausages; rolls; 
LUNCHEON 
fried hominy: vegetable salad ; 
gingerbread ; tea. 
DINNER 
purée soup: corned 


Cereal ; coffee. 


faked beans ; 


Carrot beef; cabbage ; 


fried celery. Bavarian cream with maraschi- 
no cherries. 
Thursday, April 27 
BREAKFAST 
Figs; Spanish omelette; toast; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Tomato pudding; rice and cheese fritters; 
pancakes ; tea. 
DINNER 


Bean soup; roast veal; potatoes au gratin; 
creamed onions; watercress salad. Chovco- 
late and fruit tarts. 

Friday, April 28 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; panfish; Graham gems; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Minced veal; fried eggplant : canned cherries ; 
sponge-cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Lett soup; planked shad: potato balls; 
string-beans. Strawberry shortcake. 
Saturday, April 29 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; ham omelette; pop-overs ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Bak bananas: English muffins; cheese 
soufilé; tea. 


DINNER 
Chicken fricassée ; boiled rice; corn fritters ; 


escarole salad. Maple custard. 
Sunday, April 30 
BREAKFAST 
Goopefruit; codfish balls; rolls; coffee. 
DINNER 
Cre roast of lamb: French-fried potatoes: 
asparagus. Macaroon cream. 
: SUPPER 
Cla bouillon; stuffed peppers: lettuce 
ad; nut bread; cream cheese; tea. 
Monday, May 1 
BREAKFAST 
Baied apples; poached eggs; toast-; coffee. 
f LUNCHEON 
Ri hauffeé;: milk toast: preserved fruit; 
chocolate cake; tea. 
: DINNER 
Cre = é inach soup; beefsteak: stewed 
toma & ried eggplant. Cocoanut timbales. 
Tuesday, May 2 
: BREAKFAST 
Ce : serambled eggs: corn bread; coffee. 
= LUNCHEON 
Kidneys en brochette ; stewed celery ; canned 
peaches ; — tea. 
; DIN 
Scot broth: veal cout: baked potatoes ; 
creamed cauliflower; lettuce salad. Rice 
, pudding. 
eae May 3 
q BREAKFAST 
Stewod prunes ; — halibut; rolls; coffee. 
a UNCHEON 
Pincapple omelette | biscuits ; jelly cake; tea. 
; DINNER 
ee? soup: roast pork: mashed notatoes; 
tried apples ; salen salad. Rhubarb pie. 
Thursday, May 4 
r BREAKFAST 
Cereal ; a cas; toast; coffee. 
HBON 


Cheese pudding ; radishes stewed figs; cake ; 





DINNER 
escalloped chicken ; 
carrots sauté; watercress salad. 

nut compote. 
Friday, May 5 
BREAKFAST 
creamed eggs; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


ea soup: 
toes ; 


stuffed pota- 
Chest- 


Oranges ; 


Stuffed peppers; rice croquettes; apple 
sance; French crullers; tea. 
DINNER 
Boiled halibut; Lyonnaise potatoes: cauli- 


flower ; string- ‘bean salad. Almond souffié. 
Saturday, May 6 
BREAKFAST 
sec English muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
la Martin; parsnip fritters; 
pineapple ; cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Lamb chops: baked potatoes ; 
fish salad. — a dd 
on 
REAKPAST 
ncodfish balls ; 
coffee. 
DINNER 
Potato soup; roast beef; mashed potatoes; 
fried eggplant. b.: — ice-cream. 


Cereal ; 


Eggs a sliced 


— ; cold 


Sliced bananas ; pop - overs ; 


Eggs in me * shells “spinach souffié ; celery 


“i May 8 
BREAKFAST 
poached eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Grilled sardines; rice and 


Figs ; 


cheese fritters ; 


preserved fruit; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Onion soup; veal cutlet; baked potatoes; 
scalloped tomatoes. Cream custards. 
Tuesday, May 9 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal ; beef hash; Graham gems; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
radishes ; 
tea. 
DINNER 
Roiled mutton; potato puff; baked eggplant ; 
lettuce and green-pepper salad. Strawberries. 
Wednesday, May 10 
BREAKFAST 


Egg croquettes ; cocoanut jumbles ; 


Stewed prunes; ham omelette; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Panfish; olive and potato salad; canned 
pears; macaroons; tea. 


DINNER 
roast veal; French-fried pota- 
tatoes; pease. Jellied oranges. 
Thursday, May 11 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Tomato soup; 


Baked apples ; corn muffins ; 


Cold veal; banana croquettes; pineapple; 
cookies: tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassée; fried turnips: creamed 
celery ; escarole salad. Cottage pudding. 
Friday, May 12 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal: broiled bluefish; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Kidney omelette; sauté potatoes; stewed 
rhubarb; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Baked fish with spinach; stuffed potatoes; 
olives; lettuce salad. Date souffié. 
Saturday, May 13 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges: fried eggs: rolls; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Corn pudding; clam fritters ; canned peaches ; 


cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Veal soup: corned beef; cabbage: French 
fried potatoes. Bananas with pecan sauce. 
Sunday, May 14 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; liver and bacon; corn bread: coffee. 
DINNER 
Roast chicken; mashed potatoes: pease: 


watercress salad. Sponge-pudding. 
SUPPER 


Macarori with cheese; grapefruit salad: 
stewed figs: sponge-cake: chocolate. 
Monday, May 15 
BREAKFAST 


poached eggs; toast: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
fried celery ; 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup: breast of lamb, broiled ; 


Baked apples; 


Cold chicken ; pancakes; tea. 


new boiled potatoes; string-beans. Lemon 
pie 
Tuesday, ‘May 16 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas: tomato omelette; rolls; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
boiled rice ; canned cherries : 
tea. 


Baked eggplant : 
spice-cake ; 
DINNER 
olive and eee oeueaee salad. 
Coffee jelly. 
Wednesday, May ff 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs; 
LUNCHEON 
Ham toast; spinach croquettes ; 


Pot - roast ; 


Strawberries ; toast; coffee. 


fruit jelly: 


cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Bean soup: chicken beak potato balls: stewed 
tomatoes. pple dumplings. 
Thursday, May 18 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal: codfish balls: Graham gems; coffee. 
- LUNCHEON 
Cauliflower au gratin: lettuce salad; French 


pancakes; tea. 
DINNER 


Vegetable soup: veal cutlet;: boiled new pota- 


toes: beets. Vineapple tapioca. 
Friday, May 19 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; creamed eggs; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed eggplant; baked bananas; canned 


pears; cookies; tea. 
DINNER 
Clam chowder: lamb chops; potato cro- 
pease ; 


quettes ; lettuce salad. Khubarb pie. 
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Costs More 
~W orth It 


We PLEDGE 
you satisfaction 


in Occident Flour 


: 

: 

= 
1 OF up one sack =a 
~if it failsto win & 
your highest praise , your grocer 


will refund the curl price 


OFS. tan ob OLON Gray ice miss 
more in the Flour-less in the bread. 
i ya loaves to the sack ~ better 
bread at every baking 


We GUARANTEE it 


Ask for the Occident Booklet - Better Baking for North - Ease - West - South 


Rousse lioMulllersy 


Miibraimn ve Sapolutss RWAS Mo 














































ave 75c on Every Dollar's 
Worth of Fuel )c2sce"wan bo 1 


(Cooker Will Do It 
Yes—75% of fuel bills, 75% 


of your time and worry saved 
food cooked 75% better than ever before—these are a few of 
the benefits you'll get from my Rapid Fireless Cooker. It gives 
you the best tasting, most healthful food—and it's the one 
thing that will reduce the high cost of living in your home. 






lam the Original 
Fireless Cooker Man. 


Now— 


10,000 


On Special Price Proposition 


Last year I sold 30,000 VFireless Cookers. Often one customer 
brought me three or four others. Now I’m going to hurry out 10,000 | 
cookers to all parts of the country quick at an astonishingly low price 
—and reap my profits in the extra sales they'll make. 

Rush a postal today for this startling price offer, and the 30 
day free test you can have before you decide to keep the Cooker 
This offer is on the famous Rapid Fireless Cooker—the cleanest 
and most sanitary—all metal—no pads or cloth lining—beautifully 
finished cases with dust proof tops. 


Mailed Free—125-Page Recipe Book i <ymplet~ Catalog, Spe 


ay Free 
Test Offer. Remember my cooker Roasts, wr, 


Fs ries, Boils, Steams and 
Stews any and all kinds of feods most de/icious(y. A postal brings full par 
ticulars, FREE 


William Campbell Company, 


ae 
FIRELEss 


CoohERS 















Dept. 246, Detroit, Mich. 





Harper’s Outdoor Book for Boys 
By JOSEPH H. ADAMS 


A practical book with clear directions how to 
make all kinds of outdoor things like windmills, 
aeroplanes, ice- boats, tree-huts, etc., and detai 

ed descriptions of boating, fishing and camp life 


Iiustrated, $1.75. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


rink P\ure Hawaiian 
jpole’s ineapple Juice 


A wonderful, new, , Phvsictone Prescribe. pare pineapple juice ia throat stomach and intestinal 

f 4 roub efreshing « jescence; delightful any time wug 
Healthful, all _ Grocers and Sod: ~ tains supplied thro ugh regular channels. Write for Booklet. 
year-round Drin alian Pineapple Products Ce., Lid., 11? Market 51., San Frameiseo, Cal. 

























HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE BELATED GARDEN 


BY KATE V. 


SAINT MAUR 





F migration to the 
country home has to be 
deferred until the chil- 
dren’s school closes 
in June, that fact 
need not prevent your 
having a good vegeta- 
~ ble garden. Your gar- 
den may still supply 
the table with home-grown things from 
July until the end of the summer, and 
provide a surplus that can be carried 
back to the city in the form of pickles and 
preserves. It will facilitate matters if 
the ground is ready to plant when you 
arrive, so, if possible, arrange with some 
man in the neighborhood to manure and 
plow about May 25th; and harrow 
about May 30th and again June 12th. 
This will insure the ground’s being in 
good fibrous condition on your arrival. 
If the garden is only a small enclosed 
patch it will have to be spaded and 
raked instead of being plowed and har- 
rowed, 

When making out the list of seeds to 
take with you, select those marked “early” 
and “extra early” in seed catalogues, for 
they mature more rapidly than those des- 
ignated as “ mid-season,’ “main,” and 
* late.” 

The rows of seeds should run from 
north to south. Just before planting go 
over each row with a fine rake to loosen 
the soil, break up lumps, and remove 
stones. Lay down some old boards to 
walk on, or the going back and forth will 
trample down the soil between the rows, 
and make it difficult to cultivate through- 
out the season. 

Be careful to choose some of the 
earliest varieties of pease. Pease don’t 
grow as vigorously in hot weather as 





they do in the early spring, so-it is ad 
visable to sow in twin rows four inches 
apart, instead of single rows as one does 
in April. Drop the seed about half an inch 
apart. Each double row should be two and 
a half feet from the following pair. Three 
successive sowings can be made: first, 
June 15th; second, July-Ist; third, July 
15th. By July 20th the first sowing 
should be yielding a goodly crop for the 
table, and the later ones. will supply you 
until frost. Always gather pease and 
beans as quickly as they.are ready for 
the table, and if there are more than you 
can use, can the surplus for winter. 

Green-podded string-beans may be sown 
in single rows two feet apart for the same 
dates as pease. Marrow beans take long- 
er to mature, so only one sowing can be 
made, and that should not be later than 
the 15th of June. 

“Crosby” early and six weeks sweet 
corn may be sown twice; two weeks be- 
tween; rows three feet apart. 

Swiss chard is one of the best summer 
greens, especially for the late garden, for 
it grows rapidly, and continues to yield 
until killed by frost, if the leaves are 
eut an inch above the ground when 
gathering. It is rather an odd vegetable, 
and can be used in two distinct ways: 
the leaves when very young can be cooked 
like spinach; when they are a little larger 
the white spine which runs the full 
length of the broad leaf can be cut out, 
boiled, and served like asparagus, which 
it resembles very closely. It should- be 
sown in drills two feet apart. 

It is too late for onion seed, but onion 
sets will supply green onions for the table 
by July, and mature bulbs of good size 
for the winter. Karly “ White Spine” cu- 
cumber seed, sown by the 15th, will ma- 


ture for the torrid days.of August, and 
give crisp young cucumbers for pickling. 
Sow the seeds in groups of three or five, 
three feet apart, in rows three feet apart. 
Thin out to two plants in each group when 
they get their second leaves. 

The small varieties of muskmelons can 
also be grown for the late hot days of 
summer. Proceed exactly as for cucum- 
bers. The“ Denver ” half-long carrots and 
“Yellow Ball” turnips can be sowed until 
June 15th; both in drills a foot apart; 
plants to be thinned to nine inches apart. 
Purple-top and rutabaga turnips may be 
sown until July 15th for late fall and 
winter. Early potatoes—* Brevoorts” or 
“White Rose ”—planted by the 15th, will 
be found quite profitable, for they will 
supply new potatoes for the table by 
August, and full-grown specimens for 
the storeroom. Tomatoes, cabbage, let- 
tuce, and celery plants will have to be 
bought from the nursery, but as the first 
three only average about fifteen cents a 
dozen, and celery eighty cents a hundred, 
they are not a very serious investment, 
especially when you consider that they 
will save many dollars during the follow- 
ing winter. Tomatoes should stand 
three feet apart each way; cabbage, two 
feet apart; lettuce, nine inches. Celery 
must be set out in rows three feet apart, 
plants one foot apart. Select a partly 
shady position, if possible; if the season 
is dry, water copiously twice a week. 

“ Hubbard ” squash for winter packing, 
and “White Bush” squash for summer can 
be planted, and full crops expected. Five 
or six seeds of the former should be sowed 
in each hill, and allowed from five to 
seven feet over which to spread. ‘“ White 
Bush ” requires only about two feet square 
for each plant. 

The quickest salad that grows, and the 
least used in this country, is mustard 
and cress. Sow curled garden cress in 
long rows, four inches apart. It matures 
in twenty-one days. As soon as it breaks 
through the ground sow the same quan- 
tity of white mustard, and the two will 
be ready at the same time. They should 
be cut when about an inch and a half 
high, and used mixed in equal parts. In 
England and on the Continent it is used 
extensively for sandwiches, dinner salads, 





OUR HOME STUDY CLUB 


CONDUCTED BY E. B. CUTTING 





Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar's 


sorrespondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 
sender, though not for publication. 


I am anzious to organize a club for 
small boys which will at once interest 
them and be of importance enough to stim- 
ulate their pride. I have in mind some 
sort of military club. Have you any sug- 
gestions as to the organization—a pass- 
word they might use among themselves, 
or any other details?—C. G. 

It is rather difficult to organize a club 
for small boys which will keep them suffi- 
ciently interested and arouse in them a 
certain amount of pride. I share your 
view that a club organized in a military 
form will doubtless appeal to them. 1 
would suggest that the club should exist 
for the purpose of studying about a given 
period of American history. One feature 
occurs to me, and that is that it be a 
study of the naval heroes of the early 
wars and later of the Spanish war. ‘rhe 
club might be called the Paul Jones Club, 
for example, and.a study be made of the 
great admiral from his days of victory 
down to the story of his body being 
brought to America and interred at the 
Naval Academy. 

I would not have the club meet oftener 
than once in two weeks. There should be 
a president, four vice-presidents, a secre- 
tary, and a treasurer. If you organize the 
club as a naval organization, the titles 
for the officers should follow the naval 
order, there being an admiral, a cap- 
tain, commander, lieutenant-commander, 
lieutenant, ensign, and midshipman. The 
diffieulty, however, of that form is that 
while those officers will be the officers 
in command of a battleship, for example, 
the boys would have no form of work in 
their club which would correspond to the 
work of these officers. I would suggest 


answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 


All questions should contain the name and address of the 


that you write to the Navy League—l 
am sending you the address by mail—and 
ask that a circular be sent you giving 
an account of the formation of branches 
of the Navy League. From that you will 
get very explicit directions as to the way 
a club should be organized. 

You ask for a password that the boys 
might use among themselves. If they 
form themselves into a naval club, 1 
would suggest that they use the common 
phrase, “Ship, ahoy,” or the name of 
their club, “ Paul Jones.” If. these sug- 
gestions do not seem to you to meet the 
taste of your boys, I shall be very glad 
to make others, and glad at any time to 
give you further aid in organizing the 
club. 

We are planning to make a comprehen- 


sive study of “Romeo and Juliet.” Will you - 


suggest some questions which would help 
us in our work? Then we. want to know 
something of other Italian dramas, and 
shall be glad of any information that you 
will give us. You remember we have a 
good library.—L. E. F. 

The following questions, which you ask 
for in connection with a study of Romeo 
and Juliet, I hope may meet your need, 
but I am going to ask you to write me a 
little more in detail as to what, your 
plan is about “other Italian dramas.” 
Do you mean the dramas from which 
Shakespeare obtained material for differ- 
ent plays, or do you mean the Italian 
dramas which he made use of in the story 
of Romeo and Juliet? 

With the excellent library facilities 
you have, you will find it worth while to 
make use of the following books of ref- 
erence in your study of the play: ‘The 


Temple Edition Romeo and Juliet (In- 
troduction ). Variorum Edition (by 
Furness) Romeo and Juliet. Shake- 
speare and His Predecessors, by Boas. 
History of Dramatic Literature, by G. 
Saintsbury. Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art, 
by Ulrici. Shakespeare’s Commentaries, by 
Gervinus. Helen Faucit’s (Lady Mar- 
tin) WShakespeare’s Female Characters. 
The Idea of Tragedy in Ancient and Mod- 
ern Drama, by Courtenay. ‘The following 
questions may help you in your work: 
What part of the tragedy is relieved by 
high comedy? What part of the tragedy 
is relieved by low comedy? What are the 
causes which make the tragic catastro- 
phe in Romeo and Juliet? Give the sit- 
uations which make the constant antithe- 
sis of love and hate. Would you agree 
to the statement that this play is “ the 
saddest of the great love-stories of the 
world? If possible, trace the story of 
Romeo and Juliet in Masuccio (1476), 
Luigi da Porto (1535), Brooke (1562), 
Bandello (1554), Dante, Purgatorio, vi. 
Try and obtain pictures of Verona, and 
also read the account of the city as given 
in Baedeker’s Guide-Book of Northern 
Italy. Does the short time of the action 
of the play harmonize with the Italian 
temperament? Does the Prologue really 
give the essential idea of the play? Is 
this a feature of Greek drama? What 
value do you attach to the Romeo-Rosa- 
line story? What lines in the play do you 
consider the most descriptive of Juliet? 

If I can be of use to you in your work 
upon the Italian drama, I shall be glad, 
but you will let me know what your plan 
of study is. ‘ 

Our next club meeting we mean to de- 
vote to a discussion of the novel “The 
Rise of Silas Lapham.” Will you send 
us some questions that would help pro- 
mote the debate?—A. L. M. 

Through some unfortunate trick of the 
mail your letter was delayed in reaching 
me, and and now [I fear the reply to your 
questions will come too late to be of serv- 
ice to you. ‘Owing to the large amount 
of mail which comes into the Home Study 
Club department, it is usually wise to al- 
low a fortnight’s time for an answer. 

I wish I might be present at the meet- 
ing of your book club and hear the discus- 
sion on The Rise of Silas Lapham. And 1 
would greatly like to hear how many of 





with lettuce leaves; and for garnis)ing 
meats. The round turnip radishes jak. 
only about the same time to mature jf 
sown in rich ground, so it is easy to 
have a home-grown salad, if nothing ¢|s. 
the first week in July. 

A garden may be made bright nq 
pretty very quickly with nasturtiums .)4q 
sweet alyssum, sweet tobacco, and {he 
dear little ten-weeks stocks which 6:5, 
rapidly and flower incessantly. Sow the 
seed rather thickly where the plants arp 
to remain. Trellises and odd corners ¢ap 
be rapidly covered with wild cucun:}er. 
Canadiensis, or spruce vine. Where ~ «jx 
are sown keep perpetually moist ti] 
they break through the ground. 

A few plants, such as geraniums, « jm. 
son sage, pansies, and asters, will insi + 
rich, vivid coloring for the later days. «nq 
can be bought for ten cents apiece. If vou 
want to establish a hardy garden, \ jich 
will spring up year after year and |. jn 
full blossom when you arrive at »our 
summer home, sow perennial seeds ; \w: 
columbine, hollyhocks, sweet rocket, ~ «eet 
william, and lots of other old fri:nds, 
which can be found in any seed cata]: -ue. 

During July and August is the 'vws: 
time to set out a strawberry bed to »ro- 
vide that delicious fruit for future \ ars, 
The quantity of raspberry, blackberry. and 
other small fruits can be doubled if you 
will bend down the canes and bra: ‘hes 
now, until the ends touch the «© rth, 
where they should be securely fas' ned 
by a stone or peg. They will soon -end 
out roots. Early in September the cane 
or stock must be separated from the 
parent plant, about a foot above the 
new root, and the new plants transp ant- 
ed to permanent positions. 

The success of your garden will dejend 
principally on making the ground rich 
and keeping it in a high state of <ilti- 
vation. Many amateurs have an iilea 
that raking is only done to destro\ the 
young weeds, but this is only one and 
rather a small reason, for the constant 
use of the hand-rake. The main «ject 
in cultivating between plants is to loosen 
the surface soil, so that it forms a mulch 
and preserves the moisture in the | wer 
ground, where it is needed to feed the 
plants. 


your members are enthusiastic «lout 
the book as a novel. The following «11es- 
tions may help promote discussion: |. Is 
the love interest of the story subsidiary to 


the presentation of the character of Silas 
Lapham? 2. What are the salient fea- 
tures of the character of Silas? What are 
the points of contrast between himsel!i and 
Mr. Corey? 3. In what ways does ‘Silas 
show himself to be strong, gentle, seripu- 
lous, provincial? In what ways does (rey 
show himself to be the man of family. 
breeding, culture, and inherited traditi:ns? 
4. What represents to you the fine himor 
of the story? 5. In what ways are tlie 
characters of Mrs. Lapham and the daiigh- 
ters affected by the fluctuations in thw at- 
fairs of the family? 6. What consti/vtes 
the charm of Penelope? 

Doubtless other questions will occu to 
you, but these that I have suggested ‘nay 
assist you in starting the discussion 

My son wishes to read in conne (ion 
with “The Three Guardsmen” ne 
famous biographies which would hel) '\im 
in his knowledge of the history of (h« 
period. Any help you can give wi be 
greatly appreciated.—J. H. G. 

You do not say whether the boo ol 
which you wish a list relating to the }» ‘lod 
covered by The Three Guardsmen 8}: \1\d 
be in English or French, but I ventu' te 


send simply the English list, as it ha) «> 
that there are several excellent 1 
memoirs of this period in English. ur 


son would find the following books | 0st 


interesting; Queen and Cardini 3 
memoir of Anne of Austria and her °!a- 
tions with Cardinal Mazarin, by rs. 
Colquhoun Grant; France under Ma-."". 
with a review of the administrati: ©! 


Richelieu, two volumes, by J. B. Per! !'s: 
Richelieu and the Growth of the Fh 
Power, by J. B. Perkins; France er 
the Regency, with a review of the avr 
istration of Louis XIV., by J. B. Per): 
France under Louis XV., two volum:. 
J. B. Perkins; Portraits of the \ ©" 
teenth Century, two volumes, by S:''t 
Beuve; Old Court Life in France, two \0 
umes, by Frances Elliott. Any or «| © 
these books are most interesting, and ) 0" 
son will find them to be delightful ‘ad 
ing. I hope this list will reach you 
time to be of service, and that the !)\74% 
will have the pleasure of hearing from yo" 


again. 
































The Unknown 


HARPER’S NEW FICTION 


Notable Novels of Sentiment, of Humor, of 


Fantasy, of Adventure, and of Child Life 








Lady 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 





Keeping Up 


Se ee 
a ae 








With Lizzie 


By IRVING BACHELLER 









SUPPOSE you had something of a very great 

and unusual value, something you believed 
in with all your heart—and you wanted to 
tell other people about it—what would you 
say? That is somewhat the situation one 
finds one’s self in in trying to talk about 
“The Unknown Lady.” It doesn’t make any 


EPING UP 
ht myeAl 


IRVING pACHE LLER 





“"PHE trouble,’’ says the Honorable Socrates 

Potter, who tells the story, “began when 
Samuel Henshaw, grocer, started to make a queen 
of his daughter Lizzie.’ The pace set by her 
corrupted the simplicity of the little Connecticut 
town, and the new houses, “with towers on 


difference what kind of a plot it has, nor whether the scene is them,’ the automobiles, university tuition, and foreign tours jeopard- 


Paris or a country town—the story itself is there, palpitating— 
warm with life, vigorous with feeling, appealing with gracious man- 


ner and enticing charm of style. 


With Frontispiece. 


The Skipper and 
the Skipped 


By HOLMAN DAY 


ULL of humor, with the tang of the brine 

along Cap’n Sproul’s native Maine coast. 
Cap’n Sproul, the author’s famous character, 
has new humorous adventures that turn the 
town topsy-turvy. “A lot of meditation and a 
little prayer will do wonders in this world, 
especially when you’re mad enough,’’ is Cap’n 


ized the financial stability of the community. 
commentary on American life, and its humor and humanity make 


The story is a shrewd 


it the best of Mr. Bacheller’s shorter books. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Fortunata 


By MARJORIE PATTERSON 


ORTUNATA—what a name for this 
wonderful new girl—this Italian Becky 
Sharp! A new sort of heroine indeed. She 
attains her object, long schemed for, by mar- 
rying a man of wealth, but finds it difficult to 
play the part of the simple, unsophisticated 
woman he at first believes her. It will be the 
talked-about book of the summer. 
With Frontispiece. Post S8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 


Illustrated. t2mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


The Lever 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


HILADELPHIA likes “The Lever”: 
“Here is a story of big business, repre- 
sentative American families and_ society 
that will find popular favor.” And Boston 
too: “It is so far removed from the ordinary 
in all that goes to the making of a strong story 
that one is obliged to go back to the acknowl- 
edged masters for comparison."’ Frontispiece 
by F. Graham Cootes. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 





Sproul’s philosophy. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Married 
Miss Worth 


el 
By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 





"THE comedy of an all-night 

rehearsal, the pathos of 
the never-ending one-night 
stands, the domestic side of 
life behind the scenes—all are 
here in this remarkable novel 
by the author of “The Ac- 
tress.” The real—not the fic- 
tion—stage life is seen through 
the sympathetic eyes of a suc- 
cessful actress—who can tell 
what she sees: It is the heart 
story of stage folk. A husband and wife—both 
temperamental actors—go in separate companies 
on his refusal to take an inferior part in a com- 
pany with her. 


The Making 


of a Fortune 


By 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


“LIJIONEST Jack Aversleigh,”’ as 
he is known in Wall Street, 
becomes the husband of a woman 
much younger than himself. Sud- 
denly involved in financial difficul- 
ties, he has urgent need of ready 
money. The unsuccessful attempt 
of a burglar to steal his wife’s fa- 
mous jewels gives him an idea, and 
after many struggles with his con- 
science he disposes of the necklace 
and places imitation gems in its 
place. 
Illustrated by Alice Barber Stevens. 





Glamourie 
By WILLIAM SAMUEL JOHNSON 


HIS romance of the soul of 

Paris is painted with in- 
sight, imagination, and delicate 
mysticism. It is much more 
than a novel. Sir Michael 
Burke, an eloquent, magnetic 
hunchback, becomes the friend 
of John Dwight, a_ reserved 
New Englander. The _Irish- 
man shows Dwight the picture 
of his cousin, Golden Burke, 
confessing his love for her. At 
the last he explains to Dwight 
and Golden the gospel of love “according to St 
Michael.”” His spirit, this aspiring pagan soul, 
wings its way up into the ‘‘ Over-Dream,”’ leaving 
the lovers happy in their love and in his. The 
reader—well, the reader is left with the stimulation 
of having read something more than a novel 








Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


The Young Pitcher 


ANOTHER “‘ KEN Warp” Story 
By ZANE GREY 


Author of 


“The Y oung Forester” and ‘‘ The Heritage of the Desert.” 


ECOND in the series of boys’ books, begun with 
~ “The Young Forester,” is “The Young Pitcher.” 
\enneth Ward, on his arrival at the university, finds 
that his unusual experiences in Arizona have no in- 
terest for freshmen, and he is snubbed and bullied. 
His prowess at baseball, however, is soon noted, and, 
alter some disheartening experiences in shaping raw 
material, he pitches his nine to triumph and himself 
to popularity. The author, at one time a professional 
baseball player, has written what is confidently be- 
lieved to be the best baseball story ever published. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 





Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


Mary Cary 


By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 


“AAARY CARY’S eager, romantic, independent out- 


look on life, and the vivacious, poetic expression 


of her surging, roaring spirit! The humor of the story 
is delightful, and the thistledown of it carries many a 
seed for thought.”’ 
{ ‘“‘ Wholesome, sunny, laughing, loving story.” 
Buffalo Times. 
{Worthy of being received into all the households 
of America, a story that, in time, will be as much of 
a favorite as ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.’’’— 
Portland Oregonian. 
{ “One of those books that people read and talk about 
and quote, and that is the reason ‘Mary Cary’ is al- 
ready in a fair way of becoming as well known as 
‘Mrs. Wiggs’ and ‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.’”’— 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 

With Frontispiece in Color. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


New York American 
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WASHBURN-CROSBY co. 


Why Not Now ? 








Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Office, Minneapolis, Minn. 





